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Art. I.—TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 
Geschichte von Italien, von Hetnricx Leo. 


Tue remarkable events which have occurred at Rome within 
the last fifteen months, have naturally led multitudes to inquire, 
whether the temporal power of the Pope be not near its final ex- 
tinction, and if so, whether his spiritual power can long be sus- 
tained. The former of these inquiries it is not our present pur- 
pose to attempt to answer; nor is it very safe to decide whether 
the dawn of a new day for Catholic Europe is close at hand, or 
whether the watchman must pace his wearisome round for a long 
time before he shall catch the first streaks of the true morning. If 
the Pope has lost his temporal authority for ever, it is not because 
he has fled from Rome, for this has been done by great numbers 
of his predecessors ; nor because the people are attempting to take 
the government into their own hands, for papal Rome has not 
been a stranger to outbreaks and revolutions; but because that 
same spirit is abroad in Italy, which, if unimpeded, must shake his 
ecclesiastical throne also, wherever its authority is acknowledged. 
The other inquiry is one which calls for all the lights which his- 
tory can furnish, and therefore one which can not be answered 
intelligently without long and cautious induction. We are far 
from supposing that we have made such an induction, nor could 
its results be presented in the proper shape within our limits. The 
task to which we confine ourselves is an humbler one; that, 
namely, of laying before our readers some of the more important 
facts connected with the rise and growth of the Pope’s temporal 
power, in the hope of throwing light upon the question what is 
likely to be the result of divorcing the two kinds of power from 
one another. 
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In looking at this portion of history, it will be convenient to 
constitute three periods. The first ought to embrace the time from 
Constantine, when the bishop of Rome like other bishops became 
a functionary recognized by the state, down to Pepin, king of the 
Franks, whose donation in A. D. 755, afterwards confirmed by 
Charlemagne, forms the beginning of all that temporal authority 
of the Popes, which sober history can recognize. In this age 
must be found the reasons why the Popes sought for temporal 
power, as well as the causes of their success, and the inquiry most 
deserving of our attention here, is whether this possession of pow- 
er was an accident flowing from the casual union of the Frank 
King and the Pope, or the result of causes lying deep below the 
surface of things, and rooting themselves in historical necessity. 
The second period will include the time from Charlemagne, at 
the beginning of the ninth century, until the warlike Pope Julius 
Il, in 1512, brought Bologna and Romagna under immediate 
papal sovereignty. We are aware that the lower term of this 
period is one on which opinions may differ. On the one hand, a 
generation before Julius, the example was set by Sixtus LV. of 
carving out of the Roman state principalities for the family of the 
reigning Pope. On the other, it was not until 1598 that the duchy 
of Ferrara, nor until 1626 that the duchy of Urbino became im- 
mediately papal. Yet the importance of the age when Julius 
lived, just at the dawn of the reformation, the size of the territory 
over which he extended a sway before nominal, or disputed, and 
the new light in which the Popes since that time have stood as 
secular princes, induce us to bound this period by the year 1512. 
As the former period was the time when the causes were at work 
by which the Pope’s political relations were determined, so this 
was the time when he claimed, and to a certain extent enjoyed a 
secular power, which all the other elements of society, the em- 
peror, the nobles and the people, invaded and disputed. It is 
therefore wholly unlike the third period reaching from its close to 
the present time, which presents to us the Popes in quiet posses- 
sion, on the whole, of the temporal sovereignty over the “ States 
of the Church,” and mixed up variously in the politics of Europe, 
according as one Roman Catholic power or another had the prin- 
cipal influence for the time in the college of cardinals. 

Recurring now to the first period, we shall find that the earliest 
foundations of temporal power rested upon the exalted position 
which the Roman bishop occupied, both in civil society and as a 
spiritual personage. Of the latter character and of the helps 
which it afforded towards assuming secular authority, we need 
not speak. His station in civil life was owing to the privileges 
and wealth which imperial constitutions from the time of Con- 
stantine had enabled him to enjoy. As soon as churches became 
legalized corporations, and bequests of deceased persons were 
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allowed in their favor, wealth began to flow in upon those in the 
important towns, and above all upon the Roman church. ‘The 
bishop naturally acquired the control of these funds, whether 
they were destined for the maintenance of benevolent institutions 
or for that of the clergy of the town. By the time of Gregory 
the Great, at the close of the sixth century, the Roman church 
owned large tracts of land around Rome and Naples, in Southern 
France, in Illyria and in Sicily. The extent of its possessions 
in Sicily is shown by a letter of Gregory, in which he gives or- 
ders that the horses raised on the church-lands there shall be sold, 
as being unprofitable ; a few only, some four hundred, he allows 
his steward to retain. ‘The Pope was probably the greatest pro- 
prietor in Italy ; and was therefore looked up to as the helper in 
public and private necessity. He advanced the money for paying 
the troops. He attended to the importation of breadstuffs when 
there was threatening of scarcity: and as much of the region 
round his episcopal city was the patrimony of the Church, culti- 
vated by coloni or serfs, who were therefore under his control, it 
is not to be wondered at that he became the man of authority, 
and rose in dignity and importance above the officials of the east- 
ern empire. 

To this preparatory cause, we must add that the state of the 
times after the Lombard invasion of Italy, tended to throw power 
and influence into the hands of the Popes. Scarcely had Justinian’s 
General Narses put an end to the dominion of the last Goths in 
Italy, when the Peninsula was invaded by a far more barbarous 
horde, who were Arians or pagans in their faith. The new in- 
vaders founded a kingdom in the valley of the Po, and two duchies 
on the two sides of Rome, which became almost independent 
sovereignties, the duchy of Spoleto and that of Benevento. ‘The 
times looked dark for the orthodox faith and for the Roman 
Church. Yet they proved to be quite the contrary ; for the or- 
thodox in Lombardy, like those in Spain, were bound in closer 
union to the head of the church by their fears of the Arian party. 
The Pope was the center of intrigues and of support for his parti- 
zans, until the Lombard nation generally became converted to the 
Catholic faith. Again, the extension of the Lombard power be- 
tween the end of the sixth century and the middle of the eighth, 
weakened and employed the resources of the Greek empire in 
Italy, so that Rome and the new settlement of Venice were left 
in agreat measure to take care of themselves. At length, in 751, 
Ravenna being taken by the Lombards, the exarchate was termi- 
nated; and the Pope, finding himself stripped of allies, in his 
alarm sought aid from the Frank king. 

But even before this, the Popes had become alienated from their 
Byzantine sovereigns. We refer not now to the alienation which 
jealousy of the patriarch of Constantinople might beget, nor to 
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the dislike which the Pope, in common with other Italians, enter- 
tained towards their Greek masters. These causes of division 
would no doubt aggravate every other which might arise. But 
we refer to the alienation attendant upon the Iconoclast contro- 
versy, in which the Popes took strong ground against Leo the 
Isaurian and his measures for putting an end to the worship of 
images. A letter of Gregory the second to this emperor, written 
about the year 730, is so insulting as to make it plain that the 
Pope was practically independent, and had no fear of personal 
molestation, although the government of Rome was still nominally 
committed to a duke subordinate to the exarch. It is possible 
that the Popes went into this controversy with the more zeal be- 
cause of a prior disposition to pick a quarrel with their sovereign. 

To this we may add that every thing had already begun to 
tend towards that isolation and dissolution which afterwards mark- 
ed the feudal age. Saracen invasions emptied the treasury and 
filled the thoughts of the eastern emperors, so that they could 
neither protect nor keep in check the Roman people. Usurpation 
by some strong domestic force could not fail to be successful both 
there and elsewhere at a distance from the center. All other heads 
of society were disappearing or sinking into barbarism. The 
papacy alone was a permanent institution, closely allied to all the 
intelligence existing in the world, and venerable for its sanctity. 
Who so likely then as the Pope to be sovereign of Rome, de facto, 
to exercise some of that civil authority, which even before the 
fall of the western empire had been forced upon the bishops, as 
the main surv +g pillars of social order? 

The causes * separation from the eastern empire, which we 
have enumerated as arising early in the eighth century, were by 
no means confined to Rome. Other towns of Italy, as Venice 
and the considerable places in Romagna, rose agaiust the imperial 
authorities, and appointed their own dukes. We may easily dis- 
cover in this fact how little real power the duke of Rome possess- 
ed. A single passage of history will show the independence of 
the Romans. ‘The duke having attempted to make way with the 
Pope, as the only means of recovering his authority, was slain in 
a popular tumult. A new duke was appointed by the emperor, 
and the exarch was ordered to support him by force of aris. 
This he attempted to do, but the Romans easily persuaded the 
Lombards to aid them in driving him back. No doubt they then 
looked on the Pope as in some sort their legitimate sovereign. 
His sway would be milder than that of the Greeks. He could 
afford quite as efficient protection. It gratified them to see their 
ruler resident among them and joining in their political feelings 
and trials. Probably he was tenfold more watchful of their in- 
terests than the emperor could be with the best intentions. Thus 
the Romans were ready to aid the Popes in usurping the territorial 
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power ; the emperors were too weak to prevent it ; and the Popes 
were prepared by the times to assume it, and desired on various 
accounts a separation from the easternempire. It was only neces- 
sary that some new friend be found, who could protect them from 
their powerful and grasping neighbors the Lombards. 

The principal agents in procuring this independence, Pepin 
le bref, and Charlemagne, were accustomed to see ecclesiastics 
invested with temporal power. It would seem that while the 
Franks were in their heathen state, their priests had been held in 
higher honor than the same class of men in the other German 
tribes. It would seem too that the Gallic bishops during the Frank 
invasions, out of jealousy of the Arian Goths who occupied the 
south of Gaul, lent themselves to the invaders, and were earnest 
in promoting their cause. Hence it was natural, that, when the 
nation became christianized, the bishops should succeed to the 
rank and estimation which had belonged to the pagan priests. It 
was natural, also, that the Frank bishops and abbots, having 
already a high position in the towns, should have in some in- 
stances the territorial rights of counts; and that the kings of that 
race, being familiar with such a union of powers in the hands 
of ecclesiastics, should have no scruple in clothing the Pope with 
temporal authority. 

The kindness of Pepin was purchased by the Pope’s sanction 
of his usurpation, and the two parties were bound together by 
interests and a common enmity which were likely to be perma- 
nent. The territory which, by Pepin’s donation, was added to 
the patrimony of St. Peter, embraced a considerable part of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, but its boundaries are not certainly known. 
When this territory passed into the hands of the Pope, the last 
tie between Rome and the eastern empire was broken. ‘The Pope 
exercised the right of appointing magistrates in this new territory, 
as well as in the old duchy of Rome.* 

There is according to Savignyt a distinction to be made be- 
tween the Pope’s power at Rome and in the territory on the 
Adriatic. In the latter he was uncontrolled monarch. The gift 
was made to the church and to the Roman republic, of which the 
Pope was Patricius, that is governor with very large powers, and 
next in rank to an emperor. This Roman republic, in the con- 











* It has been denied that this donation contemplated any thing besides the 
enjoyment of revenues from the territory. Sismondi (Histoire des Repub. 
Ital. I. 149, 150, 168) maintains that both sovereignty and property were intend- 
ed to be conveyed, but that the former did not come into the hands of the Popes. 
No genuine documents of this transaction exist, but it seems from contemporary 
letters that both these theories are incorrect. It is well known that the Lom- 
bards allowed the Popes to make but little use of this territory until the time of 
Charlemagne. 
+ Geschichte des Rim. Rechts, Vol. I, § 110. 
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ceptions of the time, was not the city or duchy of Rome, nor the 
Greek empire, but the old western empire which still lived in the 
traditions and imaginations of men. And for this reason, to sever 
a part of Italy from Constantinople was not esteemed an insur- 
rectionary movement, but a simple return to the old legal state 
of things. Such, according this eminent lawyer, was the tenure 
by which the donation of Pepin was held. But Rome was not 
included im the gift. Here, by the nomination of the Pope him- 
self, the Frank king was Patricius and supreme ; and the Pope 
was conceived of, as under his protection and authority. 

It appears from this and from the part which the Pope took in 
reconstructing the empire, that, even at the time of Charlemagne, 
the policy was not formed of making the papacy independent and 
sovereign. The Popes could have no such feeling of strength as 
to imagine that they could stand alone. Probably even when the 
transactions with Pepin took place, some one at Rome may have 
conceived the thought of evoking the shade of the old empire. 
At all events, when Leo III, as if on the suggestion of the mo- 
ment, anointed Charlemagne whilst he was worshiping in St. 
Peter’s basilica, and proclaimed him emperor of the west, this 
was no unpremeditated measure, but one concerted between the 
parties. In thus restoring imperial power, the Pope knowingly 
set a master over himself, calculating perhaps to exercise a check 
upon future holders of the office by the newly introduced rite of 
anointing, which he might refuse to administer altogether, or de- 
fer until he had made a favorable bargain. The motives for this 
step, so pregnant of consequences, were these three : the first, that 
the Pope might then be tolerably sure of a protector : the second, 
that unity might be introduced into political Europe, and thus 
ecclesiastical Europe be more easily managed : the third, that the 
fond dream of the restoration of the ancient empire might be 
fulfilled. ‘This last consideration was one, the strength of which, 
we, from our remote position, shall be more apt to underrate than 
to exaggerate. In estimating its influence, we must remember 
what an immense and magnificent thing the old empire was in 
itself, and how its departed greatness was heightened by the con- 
trasted ruin and barbarism of the present. We must reflect that 
the church of Rome, especially, felt its position sadly altered since 
the time when orthodox western emperors, fosterers of the church, 
restorers of the theocracy, had given place to barbarian pillagers, 
to heretics and hated Greeks. We must consider, too, that as 
there was nothing of consolation in the present, the mind ran 
back to the past for refuge, and that all impressions of the past 
were deepened by the melancholy grandeur of monuments which 
told of the imperial city. Nor did the ancient days of Rome fail 
to sway the imagination during several centuries after this period. 
Even the revolutions which it will be our duty to speak of, were 
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directed in their movements by the feeling that the old model 
must be copied, and the days brought back when tribunes of the 
Roman people were on a level with kings, and the people itself 
was the arbiter of the fate of nations. If we weigh these influ- 
ences of ancient Rome against interested calculations of advan- 
tage to the papacy, the former will be found to be the prepondera- 
ting cause of the re-establishment of the imperial office. 

We are thus brought to the commencement of the second 
period of papal power. ‘The Pope while he has received terri- 
torial dominion, has exalted a sovereign over his own head. If 
this sovereign shall prove to be only a form and a shadow, he will 
be unable to render efficient protection, and io prevent forces 
which are now rising into importance from raging in the very 
streets of Rome. If he shall be a man of a strong arm, he may 
not only control these unquiet elements, but attempt to bind the 
Pope himself in fetters of iron. The Pope may then rue the day 
when the empire was restored, and set about demolishing the 
image into which he himself had breathed life. All this hap- 
pened. ‘The period, which is now under our review, is character- 
ized by constant struggles between the Popes on the one side, and 
on the other the emperors, the nobility and the people of Rome, 
either acting separately or in concert. At first, no force what- 
ever is exerted for the benefit of the papal see by the sovereigns 
whom they consecrated to rule over Italy. ‘The mere brute 
force of lawless nobles rages unchecked, and by controlling the 
papacy sinks it to its lowest debasement. ‘To this era succeeds 
one, in which the tenure of the imperial office is settled, and a 
series of vigorous Germans, acting out their own ideas of sove- 
reignty, necessarily come into conflict with the Pope, and are 
opposed by arms spiritual and temporal. In the course of this 
conflict, the Popes put forward the high claim that they are di- 
vinely invested with a power superior to that of all temporal 
princes; and even their own local dominion is little thought of 
or valued, compared with that magnificent empire which they 
are laboring to establish. But now in the midst of these schemes 
they are startled at seeing that Rome is inclined to follow the 
example of the free cities which are growing every where in 
wealth, and throwing off the yoke of their feudal sovereigns. 
And if the people prove too weak to secure permanent freedom, 
they may nevertheless become a constant source of uneasiness to 
the Pope by conspiring with other elements of society not under 
his control. ‘The nobility again of the Roman state, are a most 
unmanageable body. If they receive terrritory from the Pope, 
they become really independent, and resist all attempts to reduce 
them. If they live at Rome, they excite perpetual factions, and 
turn their houses into fortresses and asylums for outlaws. Such 
are the causes of disquiet which meet the Popes, either succes- 
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sively or simultaneously, within this period. At length when 
this period is about to end, after a certain degree of civil order 
has been founded in most parts of Europe, and after contests 
with the emperors and with the Roman people have long ceased, 
the Popes begin to make their authority felt in parts of their state 
which have hitherto lain beyond their control. 

The theory of the relation between the Pope and the emperor 
fluctuated in some degree during this period. Charlemagne con- 
sidered himself, and was considered by the Popes, as patron or 
advocate of the Roman Church, and as sovereign of the Roman 
state. ‘The German emperors, at first, looked on their relation to 
the Pope, as that of a feudal suzerain, and afterwards, when Ro- 
man law began to be studied, asthe same with that of the ancient 
emperors. ‘Thus they derived their claim to interfere in elections 
to the papacy, either from the control which feudal princes had 
exercised over episcopal elections, or from the theory of imperial 
power, which being the embodiment of the Roman people suc- 
ceeded to the people in electing the bishop. Like the old emperors 
they had a prefect at Rome, who administered justice in their 
name, and attended to their interests. But the Popes were by that 
time quite disinclined to accept even the mildest of these theo- 
ries. ‘They took the emperors merely for patrons and protectors 
of the church ; and as having at Rome no territorial rights what- 
ever. Nay, they went, in some cases, so far as to look upon 
coronation as a species of investiture, and upon the emperor as 
their vassal. And it was their fixed opinion that no right could 
be acquired by the nobles or people against the church, that 
nothing consecrated to religious uses could be diverted from that 
end, that the rights of the papal see over its subjects were immu- 
tably settled, and ought never to be renounced. 

There are several points of time, and some particular events in 
this period, which call for distinct consideration. 

The chaotic age between the death of Charlemagne in 814, 
and the coronation of Otho in 962, was as dark for the papacy 
as it was for the peace and prosperity of all Europe. No real 
head of Italy existed, who could protect the weak and repress 
violence. Families descended from members of the municipal 
senate of Rome, or rewarded with lands by particular Popes, were 
beginning to have the supreme power in the city. The great 
object of their ambition was to raise one of their partisans to the 
papacy who could use his territorial sovereignty and revenues in 
advancing his friends. This was the time when one Pope, Ste- 
phen VI, had the dead body of another, Formosus, dug up and 
thrown into the Tiber, and was soon after strangled himself; 
when another was clapped into prison by his chaplain, who 
usurped his seat; when three infamous women of one family 
exalted their creatures, their paramours, (Sergius III, and Lando, ) 
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and one of them even the offspring of her amours with a Pope, 
(John XI.) to the pontifical throne. Such were the fruits of the 
temporal power and wealth of the Popes, acting as a temptation 
to an unprincipled and barbarous nobility. 

From 962 onwards, the office of Roman emperor always went 
with that of king of Germany ; and the sovereigns who received 
the title were in general men of firm resolve and disposed to mag- 
nify their office, although too weak in Italy to carry out their 
projects against the will of the Popes. The attempt was never 
made, we believe, by any Pope to abolish this imperial office, or 
to disconnect it from the German empire. This shows that it 
was viewed as the least of two evils, if not as a positive good. 
And yet almost immediately it seemed as if the German emperors, 
instead of repressing the disorders at Rome, had only turned them 
into a new channel, had supplied a point of support for parties 
disaffected to the ecelesiastical rulers, and by the exercise of 
sovereignty, had originated claims the most formidable. The in- 
terference of the emperors in the election of Popes was one of 
the grievances of which the reforming party in the eleventh cen- 
tury made the loudest complaints. 

With the results of this reform, begun by Hildebrand before he 
was elevated to the papal chair; with the high position to which 
it raised the papacy as a spiritual power for several centuries ; 
with the good which grew out of it, considering it as the resist- 
ance of the church to the feudal system, and the evil which grew 
out of it as encouraging ecclesiastical ambition and despotism, we 
have here nothing to do. We have already made the remark 
that the Popes thought little of their local secular power at this 
time, compared with the universal dominion which they claimed 
as included in their spiritual power. ‘They would no doubt rather 
have wielded the scepter of Gregory VIEL. or Innocent LLL. over 
Europe, seated in the wilds of Norway, than remained at Rome, 
quiet lords of the country, on condition of renouncing thei claims 
and hopes of empire as vicegerents of the “ king of kings.” Yet 
they were far from abandoning their secular sovereignty. The 
emperor’s conflicting claim no doubt sharpened the edge of ani- 
mosity in the conflicts of the eleventh century. How far the 
Pope’s power as Prince of the Roman States was of use to him 
in these contests, it may not be easy to decide. It seems likely 
however that without it he must have succumbed and become the 
creature of the German emperors. ‘This power helped him to 
levy armies, which were some support against the inadequate 
forces which the emperors usually assembled. But it was not on 
their own power solely that the Popes relied. There were polit- 
ical elements in Italy, naturally hostile to the emperor—especiall y 
the free cities of Lombardy, and the kingdom of Sicily—which 
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the Popes employed with wonderful ability, so as to thwart and 
even ruin their adversaries. 

While the first act of the quarrel between the Popes and em- 
perors was going on,—which began with Gregory VII. in 1073, 
and ended with the Calixtine Concordat in 1122,—a new power 
was rising which was destined to give infinite trouble to both the 
parties in this quarrel. About the beginning of the twelfth centnry, 
the towns of Lombardy were engaged in wresting privileges from 
their feudal lords, who were chiefly the bishops of the dioceses ; 
and as they thus violated the laws of the empire, they could not 
fail to come into collision with the emperor himself. Viewing 
them in this attitude, the Popes could not fail soon to perceive that 
they might be made use of as allies; and accordingly the history of 
the towns of Italy under the two Frederics of the Hohenstauffen 
family, turns upon intrigues and revolts, of which the Popes were 
the soul. Probably they did not at once perceive that the spirit 
which animated Milan and Bologna was contagious and might 
travel southward. It did however creep on to Rome, and before 
the middle of this century produced the revolution connected with 
the name of Arnold of Brescia. 

The part which Arnold played is so remarkable, considering 
the times, and the affairs in which he was concerned are so im- 
portant, and furnish so striking a parallel to the late movement at 
Rome, as to deserve more than a passing notice. 

We begin to hear of Arnold about the year 1139. Like several 
other Italians who rose to the first eminence among the school- 
men, he studied in France. The free-thinking Abaelard was his 
master. We are not informed whether he made much proficiency 
in theological studies ; nor is it certain whether he departed from 
the doctrine of the church, although a cotemporary, who greatly 
disliked him, says that he held heretical opinions concerning the 
sacrament of the altar, and the baptism of little children. His 
life was immaculate, his enemies themselves being judges. He 
began to preach while yet a reader, and is said to have never re- 
ceived any higher ordination. He therefore stood between eccle- 
siastics and the laity, and the whole of his activity was spent in 
attempting to fix the social and political relations of these two 
portions of society. His doctrine was, “ that neither clergymen 
who held property, bishops who held the rights of lordship, (re- 
galia,) nor monks having possessions, could in any wise be saved. 
All these things belonged to the prince, (or temporal power,) and 
by his beneficence ought to be granted to laymen only for their 
uses.”* In other words, all temporal possessions ought to be re- 








* These words are nearly a literal translation of what is said of him by the 
principal authority, Otto of Freisingen de Vita Friderici primi, Lib. 2, Cap. 21, 
in Muratori’s Rerum Ital. Script. Vol. VI. 
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nounced by ecclesiastics of every grade, and bishops ought to 
give up their temporal power. Secular persons should hold such 
goods as fiefs, and of course contribute to the support of the 
clergy out of their own revenues. The old system of voluntary- 
ism ought to return. 

It is plain to one who observes those times, that such doctrines 
had a side which could not fail to attract the Italians, and even to 
fill them with that wonderful enthusiasm of which they are emi- 
nently capable, but that they had another side also, which the age 
could neither appreciate nor realize. Indeed, if carried into prac- 
tice, such would have been their wide-sweeping revolutionary 
power, that we can not be surprised that the ecclesiastical holders 
of property and of power, were filled with alarm. If communi- 
ties of slaveholders in this enlightened age see nothing but im- 
pudent meddling, injustice and fanaticism in a bare hint at the 
duty of recognizing every man’s divine right to the use of his 
own faculties, what wonder if the Popes, bishops, abbots, of 
that day should put Arnold under the ban, and seek to drive 
him from among men. The strong support of his doctrine lay 
in the communities or republics which had already wrested some 
rights from their feudal lords, and who in the full feeling of 
their growth were attempting to break loose from all masters, 
even from the emperor. 

And so it was, that when Arnold set the key note at Brescia, mul- 
titudes struck in through all the towns of Lombardy and of more 
Southern Italy. The bishop of Brescia complained of him tothe 
Pope, and he was banished from Italy by the second Lateran 
council in 1139. Wandering about from refuge to refuge in 
France, Switzerland and Germany, he left behind him in Italy 
opinious which no ban could exterminate or hush. They forced 
their way to Rome in 1143, in company with views of jurispru- 
dence which the revived study of the civil law was putting into 
currency. ‘The Romans rose in revolution. The Popes were 
ecclesiastics, they said, and should live devoted to their proper 
functions, without secular dominion. Accordingly they chose a 
senate, and held assemblies of the people, in the fond hope that 
the old institutions, the ‘Senatus populusque Romanus,’ could 
work a resurrection in their state. It seemseven that those of the 
Roman nobility who placed themselves at the head of the move- 
ment, and would naturally control the senate, expected to revive 
the practice of the imperial times when the Roman senate chose 
the emperors. Vain expectation of a little city community to sway 
the world, when the city community which they aped, had burst 
in the effort to swell itself into the mastery of the world, and 
when the senatorial choice of emperor had been but the forced 
movement of a puppet. 
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This state of things continued from 1143 until 1154. Pope 
Innocent Il, who had perseeuted Arnold, died of grief occasioned 
by his quarrels with the Roman people. The next Pope, Ceelestin 
IL, reigned but a few months. His successor, Lucius II, in an at- 
tempt to drive the senate by force of arms from the capitol, was 
struck with stones and died soon after. It was during his papacy 
that the people restored the title of Patricius, and invested the mag- 
istrate so named with the presidency of the senate. The next 
pontiff was Eugenius ILL, who quitted Rome before being consecra- 
ted, because he had understood that the senate would oppose his 
election in case he would not sanction their proceedings. Here 
We seem to see a claim put forth by the senate to take part in the 
election of the Pope, on the ground of their representing the Ro- 
man people, who in early Christian times united with the clergy 
to choose their bishop. At the same time that Eugenius left the 
city, Arnold of Brescia entered it, and placed himself at the head 
of the popular party, which now proceeded with great vigor to 
complete the work of reform and revolution. The towers and 
castles of the nobles who sided with the Pope were razed to the 
ground. The office of prefect, which, having come down from the 
age of Constantine, implied subjection to the emperor, was abol- 
ished, and the nobles were forced to swear obedience to the patri- 
cius or president of the republic. Arnold’s ery was that no ar- 
rangements in the city should look towards the Pope, and that he 
ought to be content with ecclesiastical jurisdiction.* ‘The Pope, 
as might be supposed, looked around for help, and even forced 
the people for a time to give up their senate and president, but on 
the whole this constitution continued until the reign of the sturdy 
Englishman, Pope Adrian IV, and until one of the cardinals had 
received a deadly wound from one of Arnold’s partisans. By 
this time it was apparent that the interest of both Pope and em- 
peror required that a stop should be put to these independent 
movements. Accordingly the city of Rome was subdued by being 
placed under an interdict, which the Pope offered to raise on con- 
dition of the surrender of Arnold. He was seized on the estates 
of a noble who had espoused his cause ; and one morning in the 
year 1155, near the porta del popolo by which travelers now enter 
Rome from Florence, a man was seen bound and lying on a pile 
of wood which had been heaped up during the night. The pyre 
was kindled, and Arnold of Brescia was burnt to death before his 
friends could rescue him. The rights of sovereignty, however, 
were not fully restored to the Popes by the Senate of Rome until 
the year 118s. 


* Quare rerdificandum capitolium, revocandam dignitatem senatoriam, 
reformandum equestrem ordinem docuit. Nihil in dispositione urbis ad Ro- 
manuin spectare pontificem, sufficere sibi ecclesiasticum judicium debere. Otto 
of Freisingen, u. «. 
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From the death of Arnold until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the possession or claim of temporal power involved the 
Popes in almost constant strife with one or more of the political 
elements of their country. ‘The contest with the emperor be- 
came embittered, when the kingdom of Naples passed by inherit- 
ance (through his mother) into the hands of the emperor Frederic 
Il.—the ablest, most powerful, most accomplished, and most free- 
thinking prince of the middle ages. The close of the contest 
was the complete destruction of this princely family. ‘The crown 
of Naples was transferred by the Pope, acting as feudal suzerain,* 
to Charles of Anjou, brother of the king of France; and thus for 
some time French influence was predominant at the Roman court. 
From this time forward, German influence in Italy ceased to be of 
importance, although the parties to which it had given rise in every 
considerable town still continued to rage. In 1278, the emperor 
Rudolph of Hapsburg conceded to the Popes the sovereignty of 
Romagna, which previous emperors had aimed to take out of 
their hands. In the first part of the next century, the Italian 
expeditions of the emperors, Henry of Luxemburg and Louis of 
Bavaria, were attended with no permanent results. 

Meanwhile the Popes were harassed by annoying disputes with 
the people of Rome, in which the principal point at issué was the 
government of the city. Unfortunately for the Romans, these 
contests were seldom separated from contests in which the em- 
peror and aristocratic factions were engaged. It is difficult there- 
fore to disentangle the causes of the popular commotions ; and 
not easy to decide whether without such allies the people would 
have been crushed, or, having a single object in view to which all 
were devoted, would have sustained themselves more effectually. 
The probability is, that they could not have stood before the forces 
which the Popes could bring into the field. It was also a neces- 
sary misfortune of the times, that the papal territory was so divi- 
ded up as to render common feeling, concert, and national institu- 
tions impossible. The cities, such as Rome and Viterbo, were 
filled with a people excitable and often hostile to one another. 
The smaller places were in the hands of lords who paid very little 
regard to the Roman court, and stood in little awe of the free 
communities. If, in this state of disintegration, the Pope was 
not strong enough to repress the disorders of the times, yet he 
could always rely on some party in his state, which was oppuzed 
to the party of his enemies. 


* The Popes claimed to be suzerains of the kingdom of Naples, in conse- 
quence of the feudal relations into which Robert Guiscard entered with Pope 
Nicholas Il, about the year 1057. The act, however, of deposing the kings of 
Naples at this time was a most unprincipled one. 
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It would be like describing the shifting scenery of the clouds, 
if we should attempt to bring into view the endlessly changing 
factions and self-constituted lords engaged in struggles with the 
Popes through the Roman state. We shall pass them by, and con- 
fine ourselves to the city of Rome. Before the year 1198, the em- 
peror had made the concession that the prefect of Rome should be 
appointed by the Pope, and in that year Innocent LILI. required this 
officer to take the oath of fealty to himself. Thus the emperor's 
jurisdiction ceased ; but after this, the nobles and people stoutly 
contended for the right of electing this officer, who held in his hands 
the judicial and partly the executive power over the city. Before 
long they gained this right; and the former prefect, under the new 
name of the Senator, now appears with somewhat enlarged pow- 
ers as a kind of president, elected usually for one year, but some- 
times holding his oflice for a longer term. From a desire to avoid 
the strife of factions and to have an impartial magistrate, the sen- 
ator was a foreigner: this singular practice of going abroad for a 
most important officer was common to all the republics of Italy; 
and the little state of San Marino to this day, if we are correctly 
informed, always looks to foreign parts for its judge. But the sen- 
ator, foreigner though he was, often represented the interests of 
the party opposed to the Pope, and carried out their views with the 
greatest vigor. ‘Thus Brancaleone, appointed in 1252 senator for 
three years, and again in 1258, distinguished his administratien 
by razing the fortresses of the nobles, and by driving the Pope 
from Rome in spite of an excommunication which was leveled 
against him. A great point was gained by Martin LV, in 1281, 
when he received from the city the office of perpetual senator, 
with full power to transfer the dignity to another person. 

It is remarkable how little personal security the Popes enjoyed 
at Rome through the whole period from 1155, when Arnold was 
burnt to death, until they removed to Avignon. Scarcely a Pope 
filled the throne five years, who did not find it convenient to es- 
cape from the turbulence of the eternal city.* 


* The following fled from Rome during this period: Alexander TIT. (1159- 
1181) fled on account of Antipopes and Frederic [I.: Lucius IIT. (1181-1185) 
on account of quarrels with the senate: Innocent III. (1198-1216) owing to 
disputes with the Romans. The same is true of his two next successors, 
Honorius Iff. (1216-1227) and Gregory LX. (1227-1241)—in whose time quar- 
rels with the Romans and with the emperor Frederic II. were complicated to- 
gether—and of Alexander IV. (1254-1261) who had the dispute with Branca- 
leone mentioned in the text: Clement IV. (1264-1268) lived at Viterbo the 
latter part of his life to avoid the annoyances to which he was exposed at Rome 
on account of his own and his predecessor’s debts. Gregory X. (1271-1276) 
avoided Rome almost altogether, spending his time principally at Orvieto. The 
court was at this city or Viterbo in the reign of Nicholas III. (1277-1280) and 
Martin [V,(1281-1284.) Boniface VIII. (1294-1303) resided at Rome, but ex- 
perienced violence from another quarter, being seized by one of the Colonna 
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In 1305, the papal court was removed to Avignon, partly be- 
cause of the insecurity at Rome, but chiefly because of the in- 
fluence acquired by the French king. This measure may be 
considered as a confession that temporal power was only an empty 
name ; but the absence of the Pope from his dominions—which 
were governed by legates who proved sometimes most efficient 
deputies—does not seem to have been attended with results of 
permanent importance. As might be supposed, the Romans re- 
gretted the absence of the court, both because violence was more 
rife while the head of the State was absent, and because the 
money spent by the court went into another channel. The Popes 
therefore were incessantly urged to return, as a measure required 
by the interests of the city, and of the whole ecclesiastical state 
through which the lordly families were aiming at absolute inde- 
pendence. ‘hey preferred however the quiet of Avignon, and the 
people, being left to themselves, engaged in several movements 
with the view of putting a stop to the outrages of the nobility. 
The most remarkable of these movements was that headed by 
Cola di Rienzi in 1347. 

This brief revolution, undertaken by a man of imagination and 
eloquence but destitute of sagacity and courage, was not intend- 
ed at first to strike a blow at the temporal power of the Pope, 
and therefore his vicar at Rome concurred in it. When however 
Rienzi, having filled his own imagination with the glories of an- 
cient Rome, and having driven away or awed into subjection the 
nobility, had taken the title of tribune of the people, and as their 
representative was beginning to act as arbitrator in the quarrels of 
princes and to dictate to the Pope, it became evident from his 
self-conceit that he was not the man to eflect permanent changes, 
or even to establish himself as a tyrant, such as the northern re- 
publics of Italy then had over them. Accordingly when he was 
put down, which was rendered easy by his own want of spirit, 
he was not treated with harshness, but rather reserved for a favor- 
able time, as a man from whom there was nothing to fear and 
who might prove an instrument to control the people. ‘This fa- 
vorable time came in 1354, when he returned to Rome in the 
retinue of the cardinal-legate, and was appointed to the high post 
of Senator. The people welcomed him: he was supported now 
by legitimate authority ; but his want of wisdom again showed 
him to be unequal to any crisis. He was soon murdered in an 
insurrection. 

The Pope returned to Rome in 1377, and the great schism broke 
out the next year. ‘The uncertainty as to who was Pope, which 





family and an emissary of the French king. Benedict XT. (1303-1304) fled 
from Rome on account of commotions there. Finally Clement V, the first of 
the Avignon Popes, never came to Rome even for consecration. 
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lasted for forty years, was not calculated to increase the secular 
power of the claimant of the oflice who resided at Rome. During 
these years, and even for about a century, the same state of things 
continued, which we have seen already: outbreaks at Rome not 
attaining to the dignity of revolutions: the two factions of nobles 
there in endless disputes, and often embroiling the people : lords of 
cities or castles in the other parts of the state, encroaching on papal 
rights, and needing to be put down by a strong arm: every thing 
which was bad aggravated by the intermeddling of foreign princes, 
especially those of Naples. 

The papacy of Sixtus IV, in 1471, may be said to indicate a 
decided preparation for our third period, in which the Popes settled 
dewn as holders of independent temporal power. Hitherto there 
had been something to take away all the comfort of sovereignty ; 
but an age had now come, in which a central authority acting for 
the public was beginning to take the place of the isolated personal 
powers of the feudal era. Already the restless little states of Italy 
had been clustered into larger unions, where the strong arm of a 
tyrant kept the peace. The duchies of Milan, Venice and Florence 
had become considerable territories, in which a certain degree of 
uniformity began to prevail. Was it not natural that the Popes 
should now cherish the idea of reducing their territory more fully 
under their own control ; of making it one in law and administra- 
tion ; and thus of securing as well the general peace us their own 
advantage. 

There had also arisen a great change in men’s feelings with re- 
gard to the papal power, and in the aims of the papal power itself. 
There was something in the reform begun by Gregory VII. which 
might well fill a man of that day with enthusiasm ;—something in 
comparison with which, to an earnest-minded Pope, a petty tempo- 
ral principality would seem but a trifle. Connected with that re- 
form, or produced by the same causes which gave it birth, were sev- 
eral events, such as the crusades, the rise of the mendicant orders, 
the rise of school philosophy, which kept alive for several centuries 
the excitement of feeling, and the industry of thinking. But before 
the time of which we are speaking, every thing except in the re- 
gion of politics and literature had become dead and flat. Corrup- 
tions and immoralities had increased in spite of councils. There was 
no religious feeling or conviction which went below the surface. 
The reviving study of classical literature tended in Italy to produce 
heathenish feelings, and a skeptical spirit. Having no religious 
points to carry, having little seriousness of character, and, we may 
add, finding it prudent to cement their temporal power by way of 
precaution against their growing neighbors, the Popes just dropped 
down into secular persons, invested with spiritual authority which 
they nowise valued for its own sake; and aimed to take their 
place in intrigues and arms among the sovereigns of Italy. The 
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principles and conduct of the four Popes* preceding Leo X. were 
no more religious than those of their neighbors: indeed no sove- 
reign of Europe could compare in infamy of life with Alexander 
VI. Their courts and the high dignitaries of Rome were no bet- 
ter. Of the thirty-eight cardinals in office at the death of Alex- 
ander VI, the greater part are said to have bought their places. 
To aggrandize his own family became the great object of the 
reigning Pope; and indeed, in an age preéminently distinguished 
for falsehood, it was natural that he should surround himself with 
officers who shared with him in the feelings and interests of the 
family. 

At the death of Julius I, the Roman state presented the aspect 
of a consolidated and uniform country. The nobility at Rome had 
been subdued by fraud or force. Most of the lords who had ac- 
tually governed in Romagna and other quarters had been deposed, 
and the Pope was reigning as immediate sovereign in their places. 
The spirit of the people of Rome also seems to have subsided, 
and they submitted quietly to the Pope as protecting them against 
the aristocracy. At this time then, we may commence our third 
period, the characteristic of which is free undisturbed possession 
of temporal power. 

This period naturally falls into two parts. The first ends with 
the peace of Westphalia in 1648, which settled the balance of 
power between Catholic and Protestant Europe. All the import- 
aut events of this period grew immediately or remotely out of the 
reformation, and, as might be expected, the Pope is seen in them 
all, playing the part of an active politician. The reformation oc- 
easioned a reform in the Roman church, and with that an intensity 
of effort to keep its ground against the invasions of Protestantism. 
Had this reaction been controlled by uniform consistent politicians, 
in whom religious fervor and desire of power were mingled, there 
is no telling what might have been the success of Rome in crush- 
ing the reformation in England, and parts of Germany, just as it 
was actually crushed in Spain, Italy and France. But happily for 
Protestantism, secular motives weighed so much with catholic 
holders of power, that the interests of Roman Catholicism were 
not steadily kept in sight. 

- The second division of this period is marked by the withdrawal 
of the Pope, in a great measure, from the politics of Europe. He 
now becomes a third rate person about whom nobody cares, and 
who has concluded to let the world alone. In the intrigues and 
wars of the world, there is now no room for him, because, in the 
first place, the great powers, such as Spain, Austria, France, Eng- 


*We mean Sixtus [V, Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, and Julius II. We 
make no account of Pius III, who lived after his election to the papacy but 


four weeks. 
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land, have acquired the control of Europe, and secondly, religious 
motives have ceased to act in politics. He is respectable on ac- 
count of his very weakness. Had the ecclesiastical state been a 
very large and powerful sovereiguty, perhaps catholic rulers would 
have partitioned it among themselves. As it is, the weakness of 
the Pope raises up defenders for him ; and his ecclesiastical rela- 
tions are so well settled or his pretensions so difficult to be enforced, 
that nobody expects collisions with him, or if in collision, nobody 
is afraid of him. 

As far as temporal power is concerned, this latter part of our 
third period is without any distinctive mark. It differs from the 
times which went before it only in the less intensity of every 
characteristic of the papacy, and may therefore be left out of sight. 
Turning back therefore to the preceding portions of papal history, 
in which the Popes at first, by the circumstances ‘of the times, 
were almost forced to be temporal rulers, then, having been in- 
vested with such a power, were engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the other elements of society in maintaining it, and finally 
won for themselves undisputed sovereignty, which they wielded on 
the same principles and for the same end with any other sovereigns 
—turning back, we say, to these times which have been rapidly 
surveyed by us, let us now see what were some of the most re- 
markable results of this power lodged in papal hands. Some of 
the results are manifest in one age and some in all ; but in general 
the period first following the reformation reveals them most clearly 
and abundantly, being the time when the Popes could first use 
their territorial sovereignty to their heart’s content. 

With regard to the whole of the period from Charlemagne to 
Julius Il, we may remark that the temporal power of the Pope 
was probably necessary as a prop to the spiritual. We say proba- 
bly because it is not clear to us whether his primacy in the church, 
and the station and rank to which he had before attained in the 
eyes of Europe, might not have carried his influence through all 
those ages without this dangerous addition. The question then 
whether this temporal power was a good thing for the world, will 
depend on another question : whether, in those ages, the Pope was 
the sole power able to protect the church. If, without the papacy 
and merely under episcopal and synodal sway, the church could 
have outlived the chaos, when national existence was blotted out 
from Europe, if it could have ridden in triumph through the 
stormy waves of the feudal age, then we may say that the unity 
of life infused into it by the papacy was an evil, which made the 
secular dominion of the Popes so much the greater curse. But, 
though far from historical optimism, we are inclined to believe 
that a worse evil was prevented by the papacy than any which 
it has originated. Who will vouch for it that the church of the 
feudal ages could have fought its battles successfully against the 
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grasping and unchristian lords without such a leader. Who can 
tell to what enormous extent simony might not have been carried 
by princes fearless of bans and interdicts, and to what a degrading 
bondage the national churches might not have sunk. The sober- 
minded and religious men of the time of Gregory VII, whom 
we protestants are wont to regard as an incarnation of despotism, 
were on his side, because of two wrong sides his was the nearest 
to right. And yet we do not willingly, nor with entire convic- 
tion, embrace these views, for it seems quite possible that however 
one national church might have suffered, another might have been 
purified in the struggle and might have become conscious what 
were the true principles of christianity ; that its officers having 
no central splendors of Rome before their eyes might have lost a 
taste for forms and sensuous representations ; and that thus an 
example of a church near the original pattern might have been 
given long before the reformation. 

An important fact manifest in the history of the whole time 
from the eighth century to the eighteenth, is, that the temporal 
power of the Pope has given him an interest in dividing Italy. 
Being placed under the influence of political causes, and know- 
ing that he was too weak to face a powerful enemy alone, the 
Pope has always aimed to protect his state by strengthening the 
enemies of the predominant power in the peninsula. This, 
though not an invariable rule of papal action, has been the rule 
to which the Popes continually came back as to a rule of self- 
preservation. No one could grow strong without having the 
Pope for his friend, and no one could have the Pope for his friend, 
when once grown strong. We will not deny that this policy 
led the Popes often to take the right side, as in the great struggle 
of the German emperor, Frederic I, with the free cities of Lom- 
bardy. Nor will we assert that Italy could have been united and 
nationalized, had the Popes not been on the ground to prevent it. 
But we simply say, that in keeping Italy divided they have been 
the prominent actors. This, indeed, has been a loud complaint 
of Italian writers; one of whom, Machiavelli, in his discourses 
upon Livy, expresses himself so vigorously and decidedly upon 
this topic, and upon the irreligion of the papal court, that the 
passage, thongh long, deserves insertion here. ‘‘ Because some 
are of opinion that the prosperity of Italy depends on the church 
of Rome, I wish to alledge the reasons occurring to me against 
this opinion, and will offer two of them, which in my view are 
not to be refuted. The first is, that by the bad examples of this 
court, this province [Italy] has lost all devoutness and all reli- 
gion: which draws in its train endless inconveniences and dis- 
orders ; for as where there is religion all good may be presumed, 
so where it is wanting may be presumed the contrary. This, 
then, is the first debt which we Italians owe the church and the 
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priests, that we have become destitute of religion and bad ; but 
we owe them a still greater debt. This is, that the chureh 
has kept and still keeps this our country divided. And without 
doubt no country was ever united and happy, unless it came as a 
whole into obedience to a republican goverument or to a prince, 
as has happened in the case of France and Spain. Now the 
cause why Italy is not in a similar condition, so as to have either 
a republic or a prince to govern it, is the church ; for having had 
her seat here, and enjoying her temporal authority, she has not 
been so powerful or influential as to occupy the rest of Italy and 
make herself the sovereign. Aud on the other hand, she has 
not been so weak but that she has found means to call in some 
powerful ally to defend her against Italian powers becoming too 
strong for her; whereof much experience was had in ancient 
times, as when by means of Charlemagne she drove off the Lom- 
bards who already were sovereigns of almost all Italy ; and in 
our times, as when she took away the power of Venice with the 
help of France, and then drove out the French with the help of 
the Swiss. The church then, not having been so powerful as 
to have the mastery of Italy, nor having allowed another to have 
that mastery, has been the cause why it cculd not come under 
one head, but had to remain under a number of princes and 
lords ; whence so great disunion and weakwess has arisen that 
Italy has become the prey not only of powerful barbarians, but 
of every one who assaults her. For which we Italians are in- 
debted to the church and to nobody else. And if any one would 
wish to see the truth of this by certain experience, he would only 
need to be strong enough to send the Roman court with the au- 
thority it has in Italy into the land of the Swiss, who are now 
the only people that live as to religion and as to military arrange- 
ments on the antique pattern; and he would see that the bad 
customs of this court would cause more disorders in that prov- 
ince than any other accident which at any time could exist 
there.” 

Having thus touched upon the political relations of the papacy, 
we may here introduce the remarkable fact, that in the age suc- 
ceeding the reformation, the interests of the Popes as temporal 
princes, brought them once or twice upon the side of Protestant- 
ism against the interests of their own church. This was the 
case when Sixtus V. allowed the Venetians to persuade him to 
abandon the policy of Spain, and deal mildly with the new Pro- 
testant king of France, Henry IV. The influence of Spain in 
Italy was so much dreaded that other considerations gave way 
before this. If the result here was unimportant, owing to the 
fact that Henry soon changed his religion, such was by no means 
the case when Urban VIII, in. the thirty years war, threw the 
weight of his influence upon the side of the French and Swedes, 
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who were aiding the Protestant cause in Germany against the 
Austrians. 

Another fact, which stands forth very boldly in the history of 
this time, is the corruption which the intrigues of the different 
Catholic nations brought into the Roman church. As these in- 
trigues were ordinarily directed by the desire of placing in the 
papal throne the candidate of some particular interest, the French, 
the Spanish, or the Austrian ; and as the importance of the Pope 
depended in part at least upon his temporal power ; we are jus- 
tified in saying, that but for that power much of this evil would 
not have existed. Had the Pope been stripped of money, terri- 
tory and all save spiritual influence, he might still have meddled 
in the affairs of Europe, for the people of Catholic nations were 
still accustomed to regard his political interference as a sacred 
right; but it is evident that he would have been less disposed to 
interfere, having no temporal interests to draw him towards 
either side; and it is evident, also, that a better sort of men 
would have been raised to the chair, a class less absorbed in poli- 
ties, and less accessible to the arts of corrupt emissaries of the 
Catholic powers. ‘The intrigues which we have spoken of are 
indeed no way confined to this portion of time. ‘They existed 
before it and did not cease after it. Yet perhaps they were 
never so incessant as in the age when most consequences de- 
pended upon them—that is, in the age beginning with the inter- 
ference of the French in Italian affairs at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, and ending with the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

Still another fact to which we have adverted, and which is so 
well admitted as to be proverbial, is the nepotism of the Popes. 
With no offices of state and cardinal’s places to bestow upon 
relatives, they would have been free from the temptation of 
building up the worldly grandeur of their families, and from the 
artful efforts of their families to engross the influence at their 
courts. With Sixtus IV, the Popes began to carve out of the 
Roman state duchies for their kinsmen, and Alexander VI, aided 
by his infamous son Cesar Borgia, pursued the same policy to a 
still greater extent. Afterwards this evil was checked by a papal 
bull. But every Pope felt at liberty to bestow as many offices 
as he pleased on his family, careless of the burden which he 
might throw upon the state. The consequence was that great 
palaces arose at Rome called by the Popes’ family names, and 
princely families were founded, such as the Farnesi, Ludovisi, 
Barberini, Chigi and others, many of which are still flourishing, 
while the debts of the state were accumulated, and the people 
loaded with new taxes for their support. 

Still another fact, seen throughout almost the entire history of 
the papacy, but more especially after the age of Sixtus LV, is the 
very great worldliness of their courts. ‘Temporal power was an 
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attraction to the most worldly class of ecclesiastics, and to fami- 
lies of influence who hoped to raise one of their number to the 
highest stations in the church. The pomps of secular sove- 
reignty could not fail to increase the tendency in the Roman 
system towards gorgeous rites imposing upon the senses and 
the imagination, but deadly to the spirit. ‘The Popes being oc- 
cupied in worldly schemes, and their creatures, whether cardinals 
or officers of goverument, being to a great degree appointed with- 
out regard to character, how could corruption fail to fasten itself 
upon the whole system. This worldliness, which was at its 
height about the time of the reformation, was acknowledged and 
mourned over by serious Roman Catholics, but as it put them 
in the background and exalted the unworthy, their moral power 
was greatly abridged. It brought in its train the most revolting 
hypocrisy in the performance of religious ceremonies,—a system- 
atic sanctity of demeanor covering and darkening the wicked- 
ness of the soul. And these examples in high places could not 
fail to cast their baleful poisonous shade upon the lower ecclesi- 
astics in Italy and other Catholic countries. It is true that the 
papal court became more pure and decent after the reformation 
had turned men’s eyes towards its foulness; but a court so 
constituted could never wash itself entirely clean from its de- 
filements. 

From this corrupting, demoralizing temporal power, this pesti- 
lential cloak which has tainted all that it covered, this source of 
divisions and intrigues in Italy, this attraction to the worldly 
minded, the Roman church is now set free. On the niuth 
of February of this year, the constituent assembly, sitting at 
Rome, resolved almost unanimously, that “the popedom has 
fallen in fact as well as in law from the temporal government of 
the Roman states.” Whether this latest resolve of the deputies 
of the Roman republic is to be carried into successful effect, or 
whether like that revolution which cost Arnold of Brescia his 
life, it is to die and to involve many who believe themselves pa- 
triots in its ruins, we have already declined to decide. Our busi- 
ness will be completed by trying to answer the question what 
effect this loss of secular power, if permanent, will have on the 
Catholic church. 

And in the first place, suppose not only this power but the 
entire office of Pope to cease, the Roman Catholic church is not 
of course extinct. Wherever there is a priest to stand between 
a congregation and God, to be the appointed means of perform- 
ing the sacrifice of the mass, and of absolving from sin, there is 
the Roman Catholic church; and though without a head, it 
might throw itself upon its spiritual unity, or upon the unity of 
general councils. It has existed during interregnums in the pa- 
pacy that have lasted for years. It has existed through a schism 
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as long as the wandering of the Israelites in the desert. It 
might exist, with some modification of its theory of unity, after 
the office of Pope had passed away, as the Jewish religion has 
existed for ages without a state, a temple, or a high priest. What 
is it that binds the self-torturing flagellant to his church? Not 
that there is a Pope, but that he can within this pale gratify his 
religious wants by self-expiation. What is it that binds the 
Catholic mystic to his church? Not the magnificence of the 
papal palaces or works of art, but that he can feed his imagina- 
tion through ancient symbols, and invest with unreal beauty and 
galvanic life the dead forms of his ritual. 

We are of course not making this supposition under the im- 
pression that it will be realized, but only for the purpose of set- 
ting forth the obvious truth, that Roman Catholic principles are 
of greater strength and wider compass than any Roman Catholic 
institution. Let us now make a less violent supposition ; that the 
revolution just announced to the world is to be permanent, that 
the Pope is never to recover his power. What will be the effect 
of this important event upon the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
world, upon their attachment to the system of which the papacy 
is the head. 

Here again we see no reason to believe that the first effect 
may not be to strengthen the zeal, and revive the feeling of unity, 
in that great communion which acknowledges the Pope as its 
ecclesiastical head. For there would be the spectacle presented of 
the trappings and the tinsel cast off, of the adventitious causes of 
opprobium laid aside, of a Pope without a pampered train of me- 
nials, and a corrupt court, a Pope resembling that humble monk 
Celestin V, who gladly exchanged the papal robes and palace 
for his hermit’s weeds and cell, rather than a hawking Leo X, or 
a Julius If. at the head of his armies. Is it not evident that the 
first effect upon the most spiritual members of the Roman Cath- 
olic communion, as soon as the natural dread of change shall 
have passed away, will be one of satisfaction and increased at- 
tachment to a system thus purified? Nor can we doubt that this 
must result in giving the more religious part of that church the 
preponderancy, and of making all feel that its success must de- 
pend upon greater purity and attention to its duties. Appoint- 
ments, too, to high stations, will be made on other principles, not 
to reward Italian noble families, to whom the church stripped of 
temporal power will hold out no attractions, but to bring forward 
the learned and dexterous controvertist like Wiseman, the elo- 
quent preacher like Lacordaire, the mortified monk or laborious 
missionary, the men who, if any, can restore a church nearly 
ruined by a worldly spirit. The very danger into which the 
church is brought, or thought to be brought, by this event, may 
awaken new zeal. It may be also that a change in its policy 
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will be effected ; that having leaned for a long period chiefly on 
the great, so as to be thought favorable to despotism, it will now 
lean upon the people. It is possible that a new order may arise 
within its bosom more sagacious than the Jesuits, which by its 
preaching and strict life shall take hold of the popular mind, and 
identify itself as a kind of tribunitial power with the people 
against the kings. 

It appears to us that much of what we have here thrown out 
as conjectural, is likely to prove true: there will be reform in the 
papal palace consequeut upon this loss ef power, and it can not 
fail to ran downwards throngh all the branches of the system. 
But here another question arises. Can such reform go on with- 
out endangering the church? Has not the obstinate resistance to 
reforms, so often offered with success, implied a consciousness 
that the abuses were pillars of the building ? Would not so great 
a change as the Pope’s loss of temporal power involve, by moral 
necessity, other changes, which would destroy the identity of the 
church, and make her Protestant, or we should rather say Christian, 
before she knew it. Let us see. 

The Romish system is one of the most wonderful devices of 
man. It has falsehood enough in it to make its influence perni- 
cious, and Christian truth enough to exctise or even hallow its 
falsehoods. Its character and position are decided by this blend- 
ing. If the truth which it has in its possession were to be divor- 
ced from the falsehood, it would be a church of Christ in the 
best sense; if the falsehood were to stand alone, the church 
would not exist a year. Now the tendency of the loss of tem- 
poral power is towards reform, and though we might suppose a 
formal and exterior reformation to arise without any gain to the 
cause of truth in the church, such a result is not likely. When 
this great reform is carried, it becomes more likely that the celi- 
bacy of the clergy will go next, and some other abuse more es- 
sential to the system will follow. The church begins now to 
see that it can not build itself a tower above the floods of great 
political movements. May it not, seeing the inevitable necessity 
of things, cease to oppose the free movement of mind among 
the laity, and even strive to educate them more in its principles, 
and thus prepare them to be emancipated from their fetters ? 

And this leads us to say that this event must be viewed not 
by itself, but in connexion with the whole spirit and tendency of 
the age. It has appeared in the course of our remarks, that a 
great number of Popes have fled away or lived away from Rome; 
and that twice they have seen Rome under a revolutionary gov- 
ernment of the people. But no consequences followed or could 
follow. Things returned to their old track. All these convul- 
sions told no more on the progress of the church than a breeze 
tells on the progress of a rail car. There was no laity to think 
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and study for itself; no possibility of successful resistance to 
power. But now the case is changed throughout the civilized 
world ; and perhaps the most powerful force in society is a class 
of laymen educated and independent, who are trying to work 
out the problems of national destiny and can not be put down. 
Clerical authority is on the ebb, considered as the authority of 
men who have been ordained and are necessary to the validity of 
certain rites, and not of those who have the talents, learning and 
worth to make themselves felt. Now with this great cause of 
increasing strength in the world, the whole system of Romanism 
will require a thorough examination, the results of which we do 
not doubt. We do look then on the proceedings at Rome, as in- 
dicating what the Italian statesmen will think when’ religious 
liberty shall be understood and practiced through their states. 
We look on them as a pledge that enlightened Roman Catholic 
laymen will take hold of other corrupt and corrupting parts of 
the system ; that in an age when no fear of ecclesiastical een- 
sures can scare them, they will demand, by a force of opinion too 
strong to be resisted, the removal of one grievance after another, 
until their church shall have become purified without losing its 
organic identity, or shall have given place to a new organization 
in which the true church shall be perpetuated. 





Art. IIL—TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 


The Princess: a Medley; by Atrrep Texnyéox. Boston : 
William D. Tieknor & Co. 


Many readers have confessed the disappointment which they 
felt upon their first acquaintance with ‘ The Princess :’ and per- 
haps nothing but the want of equal frankness has kept back many 
others from the same confession. Though not extensively read in 
this country, Mr. Tennyson had come to be rated, according to his 
fame at home, as first among the English poets of the present gen- 
eration. A large class of readers, who had taken this opinion upon 
trust, were looking to see it confirmed in his forthcoming poem, 
which, as the public were assured in snudry notices, was to be 
the longest and the most elaborate of his productions. Great in 
many cases was their disappointment, when, instead of a second 
Paradise Lost, they found what seemed to them only a grotesque 
extravaganza about ‘woman’s rights.’ But there were others, 
old admirers of the poet, familiar with his earlier pieces; who 
had dwelt delighted on the splendid pomp of his ‘Morte d’Ar- 
thur,’ the epic breadth of his ‘ Ulysses,’ the energy and passion 
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of his ‘ Locksley Hall,’ that miracle of condensation ; and who 
were now expecting to find all the merits of their favorite’s 
youthful genius, united and exalted in this effort of his riper years, 
But lo! instead of the Gothic cathedral or the Egyptian pyramid 
ov which their hopes were fixed, they see, much to their surprise, 
only a glittering castle in the air. Chagrined to find the work 
so different from their preconceptions, they shut their eyes to its 
indisputable merits. Its grace and gayety, its genial humor, its 
aptness of expression, its brilliancy of coloring go for little with 
those whose minds were set on greater things. Qualities which 
might have pleased them in a Christmas romance or a fairy tale 
for children, seem out of place in what they had predestined for 
the master-piece of a great poet. Still they read on hopeful of 
a change; hoping that suddenly as by some flourish of an en- 
chanter’s wand, the fantastic air-castle may — down into the 
solidity and solemnity of the Egyptian pyramid: Nor are there 
wanting here and there tokens of such a metamorphosis; the 
colors seem to deepen; the forms to take on Seren definite- 
ness ; laughing extravagance to give signs of earnestness and 
truth. These appearances, however, prove illusory: the edifice, 
though more imposing than it looked at first, has yet neither sub- 
stance nor foundation: it is thin air, and not genuine brick and 
mortar; ‘the baseless fabric of a vision,’ without strength or 
unity or grandeur. And so the disappointed reader shuts his 
book, doubting his past convictions of its author’s genius, and re- 
nouncing, for the time at least, his faith in Tennyson. 

Not a few, it is believed, will recognize in this description a 
tolerably accurate rehearsal of their own experience. Even of 
those, whose first impressions were more favorable, few perhaps 
would say that the work fully satisfied their expectations. On 
the other hand, fewer still would venture to deny that there is 
much in it which is excellent and admirable. The severest critic 
must acknowledge, that its faults, however serious, are redeemed 
by many beauties of detail. A recollection of its beauties has 
won back the complainer, recovering from the first flurry of his 
disappointment, to a reperusal of the poem. Reading now as 
one who having formed his judgment is no longer forced to play 
the critic, he proceeds in a more cheerful mood, with a mind 
more open to all sources of enjoyment. ‘Things, which at first 
offended him, are grown familiar, so that if they do not please they 
at least cease to be offensive. At the same time, new felicities 
and beauties, hitherto unnoticed, rise before him: they gather 
and grow thick about him, as he advances: and when he has a 
second time attained the goal, he is ready to retract, if he has 
not quite forgotten them, his former disparaging criticisms. 

It is impossible to do justice to the work in any abstract of its 
story ; and yet we know not how to make the criticisms which 
we have to offer, intelligible without some statement of the plot. 
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We shall follow closely in the author’s track, and tell the tale as 
much as possible in his own words. 

The performance opens with an overture which for its airy 
gracefulness of movement and dexterous announcement of the 
theme could hardly be surpassed. Here the poet shows himself 
a true man of the nineteenth century ; one not so enamoured of 
the past as to have lost all consciousness and sympathy for the 
present. He can enjoy the fresh breath of the passing day and 
drive gaily on with the living currents of contemporaneous 
thought and action. His ‘Prologue’ contains a spirited minia- 
ture of the age, dashed off in a few characteristic strokes which 
bring the very form and pressure of the time before us. 

The scene opens in the grounds of Sir Walter Vivian, 


“ No little lily-handed Baronet he, 

A great broad-shoulder’d genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none ; 
Fair-hair’d and redder than a windy morn.” 


This variously accomplished knight, we are informed, 


“all a summer’s day 
Gave his broad lawns until the set of sun 
Up to the people; thither flock’d at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighboring borough with their Institute, 
Of which he was the patron. I was there 
From college, visiting the son,—the son 
A Walter too,—with others of our set.” 


The young Walter takes his friends about the house, showing 
its curiosities, a heterogeveous collection, and producing an old 
chronicle of its ancient owners, where they read the exploits of 
Sir Ralph a crusading hero of the family, and of 


“a lady, one that arm’d 
Her own fair head, and sallying thro’ the gate, 
Had beat her foes with slaughter from her walls.” 


The party at length set forth on a visit to the ruins of an Abbey 
in the Park. Ou their way they view the multitude scattered in 
groups over the meadow, and variously occupied ; some listen- 
ing, while ‘the patient leaders of their Institute, tanght them 
with facts,’ or watching illustrative experiments with mimic 
fountain, fire-balloon, steam-engine and electric telegraph, while 
others are engaged in the less scientific amusements of cricket- 
playing, fiddling and dancing. Arrived at the Abbey our youths 
fall in with Aunt Elizabeth, an elderly maiden lady of grave de- 
portment, and sister Lilia, ‘ half child, half woman,’ who had just 
attired the broken statue of Sir Ralph in scarf and shawl, the 
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gay costume of a modern belle. The sight of this ‘feudal war. 
rior lady-clad’ brings up the old chronicle before mentioned, and 
with it the heroic lady and her martial daring: and then the 
question rises, ‘ Where lives such a woman now ?” 


“ Quick answer’d Lilia, ‘ There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down: 

It is but bringing up; no more than that: 

You men have done it: how I hate you ail! 

O were i some great Princess, | would build 

Far off from men a college of my own, 

And I would teach them all things: you should see.’ 


And one said smiling, ‘ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 

Yet I fear, 
If there were many Lilias in the brood, 
However deep you might embower the nest, 
Some boy would spy it.’ 

At this upon the sward 

She tapt her tiny silken-sandal’d foot: 
‘That’s your light way; but I would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at us.’” 


The conversation passes on to college recreations: Christmas 
tales are mentioned, extemporaneous fictions in which the whole 
company participate, each one taking up the story where his 
neighbor left it. A new thought presents itself, 


“*Why not a summer’s as a winter's tale? 

A tale for summer, as befits the time ; 

And something it should be to suit the place, 
Grave, moral, solemn, like the mouldering walls 
About us.’” 


The hint is followed up; a tale resolved on, and the ‘ first per- 
son’ in our Prologue named as leader, with the direction, ‘be, 
if you will, yourself your hero.’ 


“* Look then,’ added he, 
‘Since Lilia would be princess, that you stoop 
No lower than a prince.’ 

To which I said, 

‘Take care then that my tale be followed out 
By all the lieges in my royal vein: 
But one that really suited time and place 
Were such a medley, we should have him back 
Who told the Winter’s Tale to do it for us: 
A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
A talk of College and of ladies’ rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 
And there with shrieks and strange experiments 
For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all, 
The nineteenth century gambols on the grass.’” 


He then commences, representing himself as a Prince whose 
father rules with rigid sway over a wide kingdom situated some 
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where in high northern latitudes. While yet an infant he had 
been betrothed to the infant Princess of a neighboring country, 
equally indefinite in situation, being described only as lying 
south of the former. But when the time has come to execute 
the contract, and an embassy is sent with costly gifts to fetch the 
lady, there appears an unexpected obstacle: the Princess cannot 
be induced to come: ‘she has a will—and maiden fancies; loves 
to live alone among her women: certain will not»wed.’ The 
northern king, furious at this violation of a solemn compact, 
‘sware that he would send a hundred thousand men and fetch her 
ina whirlwind.’ Our hero remonstrates; urges milder courses ; 
offers to go himself and ascertain the truth. Failing to gain 
permission, he takes the matter into his own hands; steals from 
court ‘ with Cyril and with Florian, his two friends :’ flying south- 
ward crosses the frontier, and so journeys on until he 


“ gained the mother-city thick with towers, 
And in the imperial palace found the king, 
His name was Gama; cracked and small his voice: 
A little dry old man, without a star, 
Not like a king.” 
The Prince speaks of his betrothed, and Gama answers, 
“] would you had her, Prince, with all my heart, 
With my full heart; but there were widows here, 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche: 
They fed her theories, in and out of place, 


Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man.” 


Acting under such influences she had begged from her father 
acertain summer-palace on the northern frontier of his domin- 
ions, and established there ‘an University for maidens,’ from 
which all men, even her own brothers, were rigoronsly shut out. 
Gama is ready to give the Prince letters to his daughter, though 
he rates his chance with her ‘almost at naked nothing.’ Our 
hero takes the letters, and sets out again with his associates: but 
on coming near the summer-palace, ‘a thought flash’d thro’ him 
which he cloth’d in act.’ Having ‘tweezered out what slender 
blossom lived on lip or cheek of manhood,’ the three friends array 
themselves in female gear, and ask admission to the Coilege. 
They are brought before the Princess Ida, whose appearance sur- 
passes the expectation, and confirms the passion of her lover. 
She notices the tallness of the new-comers, but without suspect- 
ing their disguise: and at their own request enrols them pupils 
of the Lady Psyche; a pretty widow, described as ‘a quick bru- 
nette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, and on the hither side, or so 
she looked, of twenty summers.’ This attractive person is ‘lady 
of three castles in the land,’ and withal sister to Florian the 
Prince’s friend. Ushered into her lecture-room, Cyril falls in love 
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at once with the lady and her three castles, his regard being 
pretty equally distributed between them. After her lecture, a 
report of which is given, she meets her new pupils, and soon 
recognizes her brother with his two companions. She tells them 
of the inscription on the gate, ‘let no man enter in on pain of 
death,’ which, approaching after nightfall, they had failed of 
reading ; but she readily agrees to keep their secret, on condition 
that they take the earliest opportunity to quit the place. This 
conversation is accidentally overheard by Melissa, Lady Blanche’s 
lovely daughter, whose charms make an instant impression on 
the heart of Florian. Melissa promises silence, but her mother, 
artful and suspicious, divines her secret, and succeeds in worming 
out a confirmation. Cyril, however, by playing on the tutoress’s 
wounded vanity, and holding out bright hopes to her ambition, 
bribes her to concealment. Yet our adventurers do not long pre- 
serve their incognito. "They attend the Princess on an excursion 
‘to take the dip of certain strata to the North:’ after which at 
evening the party is gathered for rest and refreshment in a superb 
pavilion. Here after two or three songs, 

“ Did Cyril, with whom the bell-mouth’d flask had wrought, 

Or master’d by the sense of sport, begin 

To trol] a careless, careless tavern-catch 

Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 

Unmeet for ladies.” 
Angry at his freedom, the Prince cries, ‘forbear, Sir,’ and smites 
him on the breast. ‘The ladies on the instant take to flight: but 
coming to a stream which crossed their way, the Princess blind 
with rage misses the plank, and is swept down by the current 
towards a cataract not far below. Apprized of her peril by the 
shrieks of her attendants, our hero, as in duty bound, plunges in, 
and with some trouble bears her safely to the shore. The Princess 
returns to her palace, ascertains the treachery of her assistants 
and summons them into her presence. Lady Psyche, it appears, 
has fled away with Cyril: and Lady Blanche, in spite of a fluent 
and ingenious vindication of her conduct, is sternly banished 
from the place. Finally the Prince is brought up for judgment, 
and though the bloody penalty denounced against all masculine 
intruders is remitted, he is ignominiously thrust ont of doors. 

Wandering forth he finds himself presently in his father’s camp, 

where his appearance in female garb, 


“ drench’d with ooze, and torn with briars, 
More crumpled than a poppy from the sheath, 
And all one rag, disprinced from head to heel,” 
provokes ungovernable laughter. The old king, it seems, learn- 
ing the situation of his sou, and fearing for his life, had crossed 
the frontier and was now beleaguering the summer-palace. King 
Gama too, who having just found out his daughter’s sanguinary 
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edict, was coming ‘all in haste to hinder wrong,’ has fallen into 
the enemy’s hands and is held a hostage for the safety of the 
Prince. But soon the rumor comes that Gama’s sons, Prince 
Arac and his two stout brothers, are approaching with a powerful 
army. A consultation is held and peace resolved on: only the 
Prince’s claim to his betrothed shall be decided by a grand 
tournament between fifty champions on either side. ‘To this ar- 
rangement Ida gives consent, and appears on the battlements of 
the palace a spectator of the conflict. Our hero’s party is utterly 
worsted: he himself and his two friends bear down two of the 
royal brothers on the opposite side, but are all three vanquished 
by the prowess of the resistiess Arac. ‘The struggle over, Ida 
comes forth with her ladies to give her wounded champions, 
‘brethren of her blood and cause, the tender ministries of female 
hands and hospitality.’ As she passes by the spot where the 
Prince is lying, his aged father mourning over him as dead, she 
is struck with sudden sorrow and remorse. 


“ Her iron will was broken in her mind 
Her noble heart was molten in her breast.” 


Placing her finger on the Prince’s brow, she soon announces that 
he lives, and offers to tend him with her own wounded brethren. 
A striking colloquy ensues, which ends in the arrangement, that 
all the wounded, friend and foe without distinction, shall be taken 
to the palace, and there receive the treatment which their hurts 
require. Meantime the ordinary college business is suspended, 
the inmates for the most part returning to their homes. 

The result is easily foreseen. Cyril and Florian soon recover 
from their wounds and prosper in their loves. The fate of the 
Prince is long doubtful. 


“ And twilight dawn’d; and morn by morn the lark 
Shot up and shrill’d in flickering gyres, but I 

Lay silent in the muffled cage of life; 

And twilight gloom’d ; and broader grown the bowers 
Drew the great night into themselves, and Heaven 
Star after star arose and fell, but I 

Lay sunder’d from the moving universe, 

Nor knew what eye was on me nor the hand 

That nursed me, more than infants in their sleep.” 


All this time Ida is unremitting in her attendance ; 


“ And still she fear’d that I should lose my mind; 
And often she believed that I should die: 

Till out of long frustration of her care 

And pensive tendance in the all-weary noons, 
And watches in the dead, the dark, when clocks 
Throbb’d thunder thro’ the palace floors, or called 
On flying time from all their silver tongues— 
And out of memories of her kindlier days, 


And sidelong glances at my father’s grief, 
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And at the happy lovers heart in heart— 

And out of hauntings of my spoken love, 

And lonely listenings to my mutter’d dream, 
And often feeling of the helpless hands, 

And wordless broodings on the wasted cheek— 
From all a closer interest flourished up 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these, 
Love.” 


The long contest between life and death is at length decided 
in favor of life. The Prince returns to consciousness ; discovers 
the new-born affection of his mistress ; converses eloquently with 
her on the true position, office, destiny of woman, mixing old- 
world wisdom with high anticipations of a brighter future: when 
the curtain drops, and a brief * Epilogue,’ carrying out the action 
of the ‘ Prologue,’ brings the work to a conclusion. 

A large part of the critical objections urged against ‘The 
Princess’ relate to the person of the heroine. Her character is 
charged with inconsistency: ‘a virago in the progress of the 
work, she appears at the close in all the modesty and softness of 
her sex: the reader is offended at the outset by her severity, by 
the self-will and obstinacy which she shows; and, afterwards 
when the metamorphosis occurs, when the lioness becomes the 
lamb, he feels the incredulus odi, he can not trust the transforma- 
tion.’ This criticism is not wholly without foundation: yet we 
feel that it mistakes the earlier phase of Ida’s character. The 
delineation of the poet shows us a being strong ir will, with 
great energy and great persistency, but not destitute of gentle- 
ness or tenderness. A generous feeling forms the very basis of 
her faults. It is not pride and ambition which urge her to engage 
in her great enterprise for elevating woman: it is the view of 
wrong, of the weaker suffering from the injustice of the stronger, 
of female degradation and oppression ;—evils, which the poet in 
his reconciling conclusion acknowledges as real—‘ these were 
the rough ways of the world till now ;—evils which we must all 
deplore in the past, whatever we may think as to the proper rem- 
edy for the future. Personally she is not affected by these evils; 
her station places her above their reach: but full of generous 
sympathy she dedicates her life to the redress of injuries of which 
others are the victims. Surely there is nothing very vixenish in 
this. She has indeed her theory as to the way in which her ob- 
jects are to be effected : a method of her own, a grand catholicon 
for social maladies. It is her college, on which she has ‘toiied 
and wrought and thought ;’ with which she has become ideuti- 
fied in all her feelings, hopes and wishes. ‘This scheme of hers 
she comes to regard with the natural fondness of a projector: and 
now doubtless pride of opinion, ambitious longings for the tri- 
umph of her principles and plans, appear among the motives of 
her conduct. Still the noble object which at first attracted her, 
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is never absent from her mind: a high enthusiasm flashes through 
mists of vanity and selfishness, which dim but can not hide its 
splendor. It she is severe against all that menaces her darling 
scheme, it is not alone because the scheme is hers, but because 
it involves to her view a millennium of happiness. The faults 
of the Princess illustrate, as they were certainly intended to 
illustrate, the havoc which devotion to a theory may work in the 
best nature. ‘The reader is made to feel that they are not essen- 
tial elements of the character, but excrescences upon it, the nox- 
ious growth of a mistaken system. ‘The poet exposes them with 
conscientious love of truth; but at the same time shows us here 
and there many traits of natural amiable feeling, which prepare 
us for his heroine’s last development, and make us ready to be- 
lieve the Prince, when he says, 


“ Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman thro’ the crust of iron moods 

That mask’d thee from men’s reverence up, and forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood.” 


Thus, for instance, speaking of the Prince, she says, 


“To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 

Methinks he seems no better than a girl: 

As girls were once, as we ourselvea have been : 
We had our dreams ; perhaps he mixt with them :” 


and shortly after, 


“ Yet will we say for children, would they grew 

Like field flowers every where! we like them well,— 
Children—that men may pluck them from our hearts, 
Kill us with pity, break us with ourselves— 
O—children—there is nothing upon earth 

More miserable than she that has a son 

And sees him err.” 


When the Lady Psyche is forced from college precincts, her 
infant daughter is retained, 


“ For this lost lamb (she pointed to the child) 
Our mind is changed: we assume it to ourselves.” 


After the tournament, when urged by friend and foe to restore 
the child, she thus addresses it, 


“Pretty bud! 
Lily of the vale! half opened bell of the woods! 
Sole comfort of my dark hour, when a world 
Of traitorous friend and broken system made 
No purple in the distance, mystery, 
Pledge of a love not to be mine, farewell ; 
These men are hard upon us as of old, 
We two must part: and vet how fain was I 
To dream thy cause embraced in mine, to think 
I might be something to thee, when I felt 
Thy waxen warmth about my milkless breast 
In the dead prime.” 


Vor. VII. 26 
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Even in her more heroic strain, the attentive reader will dis- 
cern a something not altogether natural, a verving of the heart 
to heavy toils and paiuful sacrifices, an inward struggle to stifle 
softer feelings because their indulgence seems inconsistent with 
the claims of solemn duty. She is apparently forcing herself on 
to a hardness alien from her real character, but regarded as essen- 
tial to her arduous enterprise. Hence when circumstances come 
to modify her views and a new passion springs up in her heart, 
and the fanaticism, noble but mistaken, of a narrow system passes 
away, the reader is not surprised to witness the full blossoming 
of a tenderness, the germs of which he had before seen, chilled 
but not destroyed by the frosts of theory and prejudice. The 
irrepressible passion of her lover, and the hearty fondness of her 
stout brother Arac have made him feel from the first that there 
must be something truly lovable about her. This feeling of his 
gains confirmation from her generous sacrifices for the good of 
others, from the honest enthusiasm which animates her most un- 
womanly words and actions: it is strengthened into certainty by 
the beautiful and natural expressions which from time to time 
force their way out against all opposition ; and it has its full real- 
ization in the final purified and softened development of her 
character. 

Some are displeased with the pedantry, as they call it, of the 
Princess, and vote her an intolerable blue. It is no wonder, cer- 
tainly, that one shut out from the ordinary objects of attention 
and pursuit among her sex, should seek to fill their place by 
science: especially as a severer mental discipline is an important , 
feature in her favorite scheme. That it should figure in her con- 
versation follows from the same conditions. What has she left 
to talk of but her studies and her plans? Her principal theme, 
however, is not science but social regeneration: she is not a pe- 
dant, but a reformer. She is eloquent on woman’s rights, their 
violation in the past, their vindication in the future: and if when 
discoursing on these topics she falls into the style of a lecturer 
or haranguer, it is only a natural result of her theory, and well 
illustrates the inherent opposition of that theory to true womanly 
decorum. Yet here, it must be owned, we find a serious diffi- 
culty, belonging to the subject of the poem and inseparable from 
it, one which the poet himself must have felt most keenly: how 
to engage his heroine in this Amazonian movement without un- 
sexing her, without making her unfeminine, and so breaking the 
charm with which she was to be invested. His success in the 
attempt, if not complete, seems to be as nearly so as the nature 
of the case admits. It should not be forgotten, that the prime 
mover in the business is the Lady Blanche, an artful, selfish and 
ambitious dowager, who receives charge of the girl-Princess after’ 
her mother’s death, and by her talents and acquirements has 
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gained an ascendancy over her pupil’s mind. With her the col- 
lege scheme originates, designed of course solely for her own 
aggrandizement. Working on Ida’s lively sympathies and taking 
advantage of her inexperience, she enlists her in the undertaking, 
which once undertaken her own force of character and sanguine 
temper, and withal her natural pride, will not allow her to aban- 
don, will not allow her even to weigh in the balance of an im- 
partial judgment. - 

The two collaborators of the Princess serve admirably as foils, 
to show the superiority of their head. Lady Blanche is hollow 
aud heartless, plausible in appearances, false in professions, gov- 
erned in all by sordid motives. Lady Psyche on the other hand 
isswayed by personal attachment: it is her affection for the 
Princess which has led her to embark in the grand enterprise : 
she has indeed some understanding of its objects and a certain 
sympathy for them: but there is no basis of principle, no dispo- 
sition to suffer martyrdom for the cause in which she is engaged, 
though for the person of her mistress she would willingly endure 
it. The Princess Ida alone has a genuine enthusiasm founded 
on a firm conviction: she is sustained through difficulty and dan- 
ger by an unshaken faith in the goodness of her cause: she be- 
lieves strongly and therefore acts strongly : she rises before us in 
the dignity of a superior nature, great in its excellences, great 
even in its errors. 

The poem abounds in trios: the most distinctly drawn, and 
altogether the most striking, being the lady-trio just described. 
But we have again the three brothers of the Princess, the invin- 
cible Arac and the doughty twins—*“ fortisque Gyas fortisque 
Cloanthus”—undistinguished in character, and serving only as 
opposites in tournament to the Prince and his companions. Here 
in this snitor-trio, on the other hand, we find more marked di- 
versity. 


“ That morning in the presence-room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florian, my two friends: 
The first a gentleman of broken means 

(His father’s fault) but given to starts and bursts 
Of revel; and the last, my other heart, 

My shadow, my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, kin as horse’s ear and eye.” 


Cyril is a light sketchy character, but drawn with great spirit. 
His unfailing gayety, his careless humor, the mask of reckless- 
ness which he contrives to throw over a nature honest and hon- 
orable at bottom, remind us strongly of the Gashing heroes of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. As for Florian he is a mere double to 
the Prince, convenient in the conduct of the plot, but without 
any striking speciality of mind aud character. 
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The Prince himself has failed of satisfying critics. His char- 
acter has been censured as at once meagre and inconsisteut. On 
the one hand it is urged, that there is nothing distinctive about 
him, no individual traits, no personal peculiarities: he is a mere 
stock hero of romance. But we should be careful lest we exact 
too much. What more can justly be demanded of a young 
Prince, than that he be frank and generous and faithful, brave 
and gentle, beautiful and loving? Do not these qualities suffice 
to constitute a noble character? do they not afford fair augury 
for a good life and glorious actions? ‘True, but then they are 
too commou: we find them in every novel: in a great poem we 
have a right to claim and to expect something different.’ But 
this wide diffusion of the character only proves that it awakens 
universal interest, and is therefore well suited to the purposes of 
romantic fiction. Such a hero, it should seem, forms in general 
the most convenient center for the various figures and actions of 
the piece. Nor is it right to quarrel with the character for its ideal 
perfection, to claim that for the sake of variety it should be made 
crafty, irascible, or garrulous; as well might you quarrel with 
the symmetry of an Apollo Belvidere, and insist on giving it a 
more marked appearance by the truncation of the nose or the 
elongation of the chin. 

But the Prince again, equally with his betrothed, stands accn- 
sed of inconsistency. ‘ He starts, a boy, a mere love-sick boy, who 
steals disguised and undetected into a female college, who finds 
no difficulty in passing himself off fora woman: yet anon we 
see him tilting in the lists, a champion of no mean note: soon 
recovering from protracted sickness he appears mature in mind, a 
poet-sage, uttering maxims of profoundest wisdom.’ As regards 
the question, whether it is physically possible for one, who could 
successfully disguise himself in woman’s weeds, to bear his part 
with honor in the deadly conflict of the tourney, we shall not 
presume to decide. We are content with referring to the mar- 
tial heroines of Tasso and Ariosto, whose exploits seem to prove, 
that whether true or not in actual life, in the imaginary world 
of the romancer such a thing is not impossible. And in the same 
imaginary world, the act of donning such disguise assumed for 
no base end, may be looked upon as little worse than what our 
Prince himself has called it, ‘a prank of sancy boyhood.’ The 
effervescence of a frolic humor, it does not of necessity imply a 
want of manly energy or honorable feeling. It is not inconsist- 
ent even with that noble peroration; in which, however, let it 
be observed, the“qyality most prominent is not hoary-headed 
wisdom, but trath of natural feeling. The Prince’s ideal of 
woman is founded on the example of a mother, ‘ who was mild 
as any saint, and almost canonized by all she knew, so gracious 
was her tact and tenderness:’ and whateyer such a model could 
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not furnish, would be readily supplied by the instincts and the 
experience of a loving heart. Thus inspired and guided may 
our hero, without incurring the charge of wisdom beyond his 
years, break out into a strain of poetry, which we can not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting. 


“For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this 
Not like to like but like in difference ; 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow: 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care :, 
More as the doubie-natured poet each : 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 

“ And this proud watchword rest 
Of equal; seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal, nor unequal: each fulfills 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

The single pure and perfect animal, 

The two-cell’d heart, beating with one full stroke 
Life.” 





But the objections take a wider range. Much is said of the 
improbability—worse than that, the impossibility and sheer ab- 
surdity of the story, which as no one can suppose it true, or 
make it real to his mind, is declared unfit to awaken interest and 
call forth sympathy. We can not deuy our skepticism as to the 
occurrences narrated in ‘The Princess :’ we do not find them in 
the history of past or present, nor do we look for them in the de- 
velopments of the future. And doubtless, were we closely ques- 
tioned, we should be forced to make a similar admission as to the 
Orlando Furioso and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, poems which 
are nevertheless acknowledged to possess high poetic excellence. 
The truth is that the probability required in such a work is not 
absolute but relative; it isa probability founded in the assump- 
tions of the author. Is the work adequately motived ? does it 
contain the power necessary for its own propulsion? do the forces 
given at the outset, with those afterwards bronght in, harmonize 
in all their operation ? will their united action account sufficiently 
well for the effects described? We have a right indeed to claim, 
as this statement obviously implies, that the forces shall be gen- 
erally intelligible—such as we can understand, and feel the 
meaning of: they must have a true relation to our common na- 
ture: they must be consistent with the universal principles that 
govern human conduct. But the particular conditions under 
which they are to act, are left to the fancy or the judgment of 
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the poet. If you would form a critical estimate of ‘ The Prin- 
cess,’ assume the external conditions of the work. Do not con- 
cern yourself about the situation of the northern and the south- 
ern kingdoms: take them for granted. Do not be surprised that 
woman’s rights have come to be acknowledged even in princely 
halls: assume the fact of such a recognition. Do not vex your 
mind with the manifold obstacles which hinder the organization 
of a female college: leave them to the Princess Ida, and suppose 
them happily surmounted. But inquire whether on the given 
conditions, the enthusiasm of the Princess, her ardor in the pros- 
ecution of a great moral work, her attachment to a system of 
agencies regarded as the necessary means of its accomplishment, 
whether these motives operating on a nature such as hers are not 
sufficient to account for her conduct. Let the same method be 
extended to all the persons and actions of the poem. We are 
persuaded that the result of such a criticism would be to weaken 
very much the charges of improbability, so often loosely brought 
against our author’s plot. 

It is said, however, that we can not thus accept the external 
conditions of the work, because they are inconsistent in them- 
selves; presenting an aggregate of incongruities, a cabinet of 
curiosities filled with ill-assorted specimens from every time and 
country, a confused mass of forms, principles, ideas such as never 
have been and never can be united in the actual world. This 
view of the poem is strongly stated by an able critic in the North 
British Review for May, 1848. 


“* The Princess ; a Medley,’ upon the first reading has a very curious effect. 
It is so thoroughly ‘a medley,’ its heterogeneousness is so complete, that we 
wonder how any mind should have been able to escape the apparently inevita- 
ble continuity with which feelings and ideas suggest themselves. Tragedy, 
comedy, love, satire, the old and the new, modern conventionalisms and out- 
rageous fancies, all contrarieties come together and at first appear to clash.” 


And again after a synopsis of the story, 


“There are numerous other instances and characters all wonderfully elabo- 
rated, which we have not noticed because they have no connexion whatever 
with the main plot: but, had we done so, we should still have fallen far short 
of giving the reader a notion of the utter want of interest, unity and purpose 
in this production considered merely as a narrative poem ; and of its misera- 
ble weakness and want of integrity if regarded, as some regard it, as a satire 
upon learned women. Now by regarding it as neither the one nor the other, 
and attributing to it some significance of which the incidents and characters 
are merely symbolical expressions, we at once do away with an overwhelming 
amount of difficulty and contradiction, and are enabled to reconcile its compo- 
sition with the quality of Mr. Tennyson’s genius.” 


If this were so, the work might perhaps pass for a tolerable 
allegory or enigma: but it would be a wretched poem. It could 
advance ne claim to be regarded as a work of art: for art can 
uever be indifferent to outward form: it requires not merely a 
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unity of idea, but a certain order, proportion and harmony in the 
symbols by which ideas are represented. The fantastic painting 
in the Ars Poetica would still be a miserable picture, though you 
should give it symbolical significance, aud show that the intel- 
lectual objects denoted by the human head, the horse’s neck, 
and the various plumage stand in the most natural relation to 
each other. On the other hand, let men, birds and horses be 
grouped together in a painting which has consistency and beauty, 
and we recognize the merit of the picture without much refer- 
ence to its spiritual meaning. A certain degree of coherence is 
essential even to the allegory: we should have been displeased 
with Bunyan, if his Pilgrim had appeared as a monkey or a 
mouse, in order to adumbrate some moral transformation. J 

There is no difficulty in admitting that our author in his pres- 
ent work intended to portray the passing time in many of its 
aspects. This design is clearly indicated in his Prologue, and it 
accords well with the views expressed in numerous passages of 
his earlier poems. He is by no means one of those poets who 
live wholly in the ideal world. He is alive to all that is living 
and stirring around him; watches with eager interest the great 
progress of thought and knowledge and action: and stamps upon 
his works the fire-new impress of the current day. He not 
merely appreciates the present, but delights in it, as the grand re- 
sult of all past ages, rich in the spoils of time, in its own acqui- 
sitions, and still more in ‘the promise that it closes.’ He does 
not geclaim in impotent vexation against a progress which he 
cin not check: but welcomes in every hour ‘a bringer of new 
things:’ acknowledges that ‘meet is it changes should control 
our being, lest we rot in ease :’ holds it ‘ better men should perish 
one by one, than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon :’ and kindling with enthusiasm cries, ‘ Forward, 
forward let us range : Set the nations spin forever down the ring- 
ing grooves of change.’ That the works of such a poet should 
present manifold reflections of the present age, can occasion no 
surprise. Many passages of ‘The Princess’ are direct expressions 
of ideas, principles and feelings peculiar to our own time. In 
many instances he has made use of representative forms: that 
is, he has taken some particular phenomenon, and made it stand 
for a large class of similar phenomena to which it is related. 
This is especially the case with his ‘university for maidens,’ 
which may be viewed as representing a multitude of rampant 
radicalisms. All this however is very different from that contin- 
uous allegory, that perpetual succession of metaphors, embracing 
every detail of the poem, which our Scottish contemporary.as- 
sumes, though he candidly admits his inability to interpret the 
greater part of them. 
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“Let us frankly confess that an unusually careful study of this poem, has 
not enabled us to discover any such distinct connexion between the greater 
portion of its details, and what we conceive to be the central thought; upon 
which, if the poem be e truly artistical work, they must every one of them de- 
pend for their primary meaning and value. Very many are the thoughts, allu- 
sions, traits of character and incidents, the true meaning of which we seem to 
perceive fully: very many appear to us to possess only some half-perceived 
capacity of application to the central thought: but very many more have 
proved too enigmatical for our patience or our powers.” 

We hardly know why the critic should have given up these 
latter points. A writer intent on this sort of interpretation, and 
gifted with a tolerable share of ingenuity, can have little diffi- 
culty in educing meaning out of any text: he can even find for 
the same text as many meanings as Swedenborgians attribute 
to the words of Scripture. But the whole attempt strikes us as 
a prpfitless expenditure of thought, by which nothing like cer- 
tainty could ever be attained. It is a wandering throngh laby- 
rinthine forests with an ignis fatuus for your only guide. The 
work which can not be justified except by such a guess-work 
process, may be pronounced in the language of debating societies 
‘wholly unjustifiable.” Davus sum, non Ocdipus. We shall 
wait till the author publishes a key to his own riddle-book, be- 
fore we meddle with its puzzles: before we concede that it was 
designed by the author and is to be treated by the critic only as 
a puzzle. 

It can not be denied that the poem shows in different parts a 
difference of tone and coloring. ‘The author himself admits the 
fact in his ‘ Epilogue :’ 

“ Here closed our compound story, which at first 

Perhaps but meant to banter little maids 

With mock-heroics and with parody : 

But slipt in some strange way, crost with burlesque, 

From mock to earnest, even into tones 

Of tragic, and with less and less of jest.” 
This mixing up of grave and gay, serious and mirthful, tragedy 
and comedy, has given some offense, and in the judgment of the 
ingenious critic quoted above, can only be defended on the 
ground of allegorical significance. Would he say the same of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or Hamlet Prince of Denmark ? 
The example of our great dramatist has shown, that the close 
association of the tragic and the comic, which so constantly pre- 
sents itself in real life, is not inadmissible in the creations of art ; 
that they may aid each other as the lights and shadows of a pic- 
ture ; that the lighter portions are useful to relieve the eye, while 
by contrast they throw the dark into still deeper gloom. And 
whether it be correct appreciation or misjudging fondness we 
know not: but in this poem of 'Tennyson’s, it appears to us, that 
the two elements, so far from neutralizing one another, are 

iended into harmony and receive each a heightened beauty 

from their union. , 
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After all that may be said about the absurdity and incoherence 
of the story, it certainly produces the impression of reality in a 
degree, which, when the nature of the incidents is considered, 
must be thought truly wonderful. So vividly and clearly does 
the poet delineate the creatures of his fancy, that we can not 
help viewing them as actual existences. We find ourselves 
sympathizing with the Prince, and wishing him success in his 
arduous suit. We feel the rush of breathless expectation in the 
hot melee of the tourney. We wait auxiously the turn of fate 
beside the sick bed of the wounded lover. We give him our 
heartiest congratulations on his eventual recovery and snecess. 
It is only when we set ourselves to criticizing, that we are struck 
with the improbability of that which moved us, and become 
ashamed of our former feelings. In no former production has 
the author succeeded in giving so mudh the air of reality to the 
objects of his imagination; vor has fie shown in any one so 
much delicacy and distinctness in the delineation of character. 

The poetry of our day has been almost exclusively lyrical. 
Moving hotly and hurriedly in the career of politics, or swallow- 
ed up in business, or prosecuting science with a zeal and success 
never before paralleled, we have found no time for lengthened 
poems. Ouly now and then could we snatch a moment fora 
brief utterance of feelings which belong to human nature, and 
can never be utterly lost even in the maddest vortices of life. 
As for great constructive poems, vast systems of narrative, medi- 
tation and description built up in the deeps of an ideal world, 
they have well nigh disappeared. In America where the influ- 
ences that oppose their construction are the strongest, we have 
nothing of the kind; our poets have to a singnlar extent been 
song-writers; while the oceasional attempts which we have 
seen in epic and dramatic composition have been generally un- 
successful. Yet this has been almost equally the case in Eng- 
land. What long poem of any note has appeared there since the 
‘Excursion ?’? and what is the ‘ Excursion’ itself but a long lyric ? 
no narrative of action; no development of character; no plot or 
story; no complication of incidents; no catastrophe or denoue- 
ment ; no unity, but that of a rosary ; no series of lyrical exercises, 
for the most part didactic, strung loosely on the very slightest 
thread of story. Byron wrote narrative poems of some leugth: 
but his genius was essentially lyrical. The plots of his Corsair, 
Lara, Giaour, &c., will not stand the lightest touch of criticism: 
barren and confused they serve only as opeuings for fine descrip- 
tion or eloquent declamation. Nor dees Don Juan in the aimless 
ramblings of its hero show any thing more of constructive power. 
In Southey’s epics, if we may use a name which the poet himself 
rejected with contempt, we find our best recent specimens of Epic 
art. Yet we know not how the critics who blame ‘ The Princess’ 
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for its inconsequences and improbabilities, could defend the gro- 
tesque wonders of ‘ Thalaba the Destroyer’ or the ‘ Curse of Ke- 
hama.’ Is it said that these are to be tolerated as forms of actual 
belief, importations from Pantheons of mythologies currently re- 
ceived among our fellow men? But how does that lessen the in- 
credulity with which we look upon such wild and monstrous fic- 
tions? Or would the college of the Princess Ida seem to us one 
whit more probable, could we find some Hottentot or Esquimaux 
who held it for undoubted verity? And again the inconsistency 
arising from a mixture of incompatible ideas, which is urged against 
Tennyson, may be charged with equal justice on the elder poet, 
who has by no means treated the religions of India and Arabia 


‘in the spirit of their devotees, but has allowed the notions and 


feelings of the Christian to appear among the symbols of the 
Mohammedan and the Brahman. 

It may be thought, however, that in naming his work ‘a 
Medley,’ the poet has given up the whole point, that he has de- 
cided the question and decided it against himself. But the name 
indicates no more than the widely diverse character of the mate- 
rials employed in the building of his work: it can not be justly 
construed as a confession that no care was used in the selection 
and no art in the arrangement. And if a writer modestly apply 
a slighting name to his own production, we should not press the 
circumstance against him. It is not to be supposed that an artist, 
such as Mr. Tennyson has shown himself to be, would inflict a 
mere medley on the public. He would feel it beneath himself 
to waste the treasures of his fancy and the classic riches of his 
diction on a heap of unconnected, aimless and incongruous ab- 
surdities. Nor would he consent to forfeit a well earned reputa- 
tion by bringing such a work, were he even capable of writing 
it, before the bar of intelligent criticism. We may rest assured 
that there is some point of view from which the poem will ap- 
pear as other than a medley: from which we shall be able, not 
perhaps to justify the composition in all particulars, for the high- 
est genius must still fall short of absolute perfection: but to com- 
prehend at least how it was possible for a man of genius to be 
the author of such a composition. 

Mr. Tennyson has evidently taken extraordinary pains with 
the construction of his verse. He seems to have felt that a sin- 
gle measure running through a long poem must of necessity be- 
come monotonous and wearisome, unless great care be taken to 
diversify its rhythm. He may bave thought also that a narra- 
tive piece, where the poet must rely less upon the thought and 
more upon the form than in other species of poetical composition, 
requires peculiarly the aid of metrical resources. Certain it is 
that in affluence of means, and in variety of effects, the blank 
verse of ‘The Princess’ surpasses all its author’s previous at- 
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tempts in the same kind of measure; nor.would it be easy to 
find its equal in these respects since the time of Milton. ‘To the 
versification of the Paradise Lost, the greatest exemplar of ver- 
sification in the English language, Mr. Tennyson, it is clear, 
has given no little attention: and from this poem, and from the 
older English poetry in general, he has adopted many rhythmi- 
eal and metrical expedients—liberties or licenses, as they are 
sometimes called—which the too finical taste of later times, 
aud the undue passion for uniformity, have generally discarded. 
Among these we mention the so-called elision, more truly the 
blending of a final vowel with the vowel initial of a following 
word into a single syllable, or at least what passes for such in the 
rhythm. ‘Thus we have, 


“That made the old warrior from his ivied nook 
Glow like a sunbeam.” 


“The violet varies from the lily as far 
As oak from elm.” 


“O Swallow, Swallow, if 1 could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice.” 

So, too, where the second word begins with a weak consonant 
easily elided in pronunciation. 

“ Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine.” 
“ You must not slay him: he risked his life for ours.” 

The same fusion occurs often in a single word, and not only 
in such forms as lovelier, sapience, etc., where all our poets have 
employed it, but in many instances where the last two centuries 
have renounced its use. Thus in the following lines, the words 
seeing, crying, highest, go for monosyllables in the rhythm. 


“ And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince.” 
“ Some crying there was an army in the land.” 
“ And highest among the statues, statue-like.” 


The combinations in the, of the, &c., are often treated as fill- 
ing but one rhythmical place. 
“ Better have died, and spilt our bones in the flood.” 
“ Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 
“ When the man wants weight, the woman takes it up.” 
In many instances a short syllable is neglected, that is, does 
not count as forming by itself a place in the meter. In the fol- 


lowing quotation the words enemy, general, soluble, are treated as 
dissyllables. 


“ Now she lightens scorn 
At the enemy of her plan, but then would hate 
The general foe. More soluble is the knot.” 
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Especially does this occur where a short final syllable is followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel. 


“ A palace in our own land, where you shall reign.” 


“A tent of satin, elaborately wrought.” 


We could distinguish other cases, in which a reader unfamiliar 
with the earlier English rhythms might be offended by supernu- 
merary syllables: but to enter upon long details would perhaps 
be more tedious than profitable. In none of these instances, if 
we may judge of Mr. Tennyson’s pronunciation from his way of 
writing, would he omit a syllable in reading: nor does the 
rhythm of the verse, (let metrical doctors, like Mr. Guest, say 
what they please about it,) require of us the use of any such ex- 
pedient. Yet as the same word or combination may receive in 
different places a different metrical arrangement, the reader unless 
he proceeds with unusual foresight, will sometimes be obliged to 
take a new start and try it over again. ‘This difficulty might be 
obviated by the use of some appropriate notation; the elisions 
and apostrophes of the old books are of course objectionable, if 
nothing is to be elided; but it is much to be wished that some 
method might be substituted for them, to make the proper mode 
of reading obvious at first sight. 

The poem presents us with many passages in which the 
rhythm is very studiously adapted to the seuse. In some of these 
perhaps the thing is overdone: but in most the effect is admuira- 
ble. We instance the following fine exhibition of ‘the pomp 
aud circumstance of glorious war.’ 

“They made a halt; 
The horses yell’d; they clashed their arms; the drums 
Beat; merrily blowing shrill’d the martial fife ; 
And in the blast and bray of the long horn 
And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 


The banner; anon to meet us lightly pranced 
Three Captains out.” 


The overwhelming onset of Prince Arac is described in verses 
not unfit for the exploits of divine Achilles. 


“ But that large-moulded man 
Made at me thro’ the press, and staggering back 
With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman, came 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 
Flaying off the roofs and sucking up the drains 
And shadowing down the champaign till it strikes 
On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and splits, 
And twists the grain with such a roar, that the earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry ; for every thing 
Gave way before him.” 


A waterfall is thus represented in words which address them- 
selves at once to mind and sense : 
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“ And up we came to where the river sloped 
To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks, 
A breadth of thunder.” 


In the following passage, describing the rescue of the Princess, 
the verse is managed with much art. 
“There whirled her white robe like a blossom’d branch 
Rapt to the horrible fall: a glance I gave, 
No more; but woman-vested as I was, 
Plunged ; and the flood drew : yet 1 caught her ; then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world, 
Strove to buffet to land in vain.” 


The rhythm of the last line (which occurs quite frequently in 
the Paradise Lost) is admirably adapted to express laborious and 
unsuccessful effort. Not unlike it is the following. 

“ While now her breast, 
Beaten with some great passion at her heart, 
Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Rustle.” 
We are tempted to assume the same movement in another place, 


“they to and fro 
F'luctuated as flowers in storm, some red, some pale”— 


and to suppose that the poet, intentionally or inadvertently, ex- 
tended the line beyond the regular standard. It can be read in- 
deed as a verse of five accents, but not without taking from the 
aptness of the rhythm. Breathlessness is thus described. 

“ And on a sudden ran in 


Among us, all out of breath, as pursued, 
A woman-post in flying raiment.” 


In this instance, however, the poet seems to have been more in- 
genious than successful: the verse breaks down under his 
ménage ; the line, as naturally read, has but four accents, and it 
is not without difficulty that the reader comes to understand the 
metrical intention of the writer. — 

In his use of language Mr. ‘Tennyson has shown himself in this 
work uncommonly adventurous: but he has in general adventured 
with a happy boldness. He abounds in striking novelties, in 
words, meanings and constructions seldom or never found else- 
where : and thus, it must be owned, produces on the reader’s mind 
a first impression that his style is more or less artificial and af- 
fected. Ona second reading this impression for the most part dis- 
appears. Many phrases which at first seem quaint and odd, are 
soon perceived to have a propriety and a beauty which justify 
their strangeness. We accept the language as the appropriate 
vesture of the thought, and feel that no other vesture would be- 
come it half so well. One thing certainly is true ; the words, be 
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they good, bad or indifferent, are never the unmeaning substitutes 
for thought: they are always richly freighted with sense and sen- 
timent. Mr. Tennyson is not one of those copious and fluent 
writers, who can turn off verses by the ream; he has no patent 
machine for the manufacture of poetry. His compositions are 
widely different from the voluminous and flimsy job-work of lit- 
erary artisans: widely different too from the productions of many 
real artists, who are wont to use the best materials, but weave 
them hastily in thin and ill-compacted fabrics. Our recent 
poetry even of the better sort has been too generally written 
currente calamo: in many cases it hardly mounts above the reach 
of a ready-witted improvisatore. You read it, possibly, with in- 
terest and pleasure: but it neither makes a definite impression 
on the mind, nor gains an abiding home in the memory. You 
may remember the subject of the work and something of its plot 
or course of thought: but words and images and sentences are 
gone ; quotation is impossible. Seldom, too seldom, do you meet 
with expressions singularly felicitous; or lines which realize 
Coleridge’s ideal, where every change conceivable would be a 
change for the worse; or passages which seem like the spon- 
taneous crystallization of great sentiments and principles; or 
utterances which might make one think he heard the Muse 
herself pronouncing oracles for the instruction and delight of 
every coming age. It is a singular circumstance that Cole- 
ridge, who was so much of an improviser in his prose, should 
have been almost alone among his contemporaries, so sparing and 
elaborate in his poetry. In Tennyson we see the same frugality 
of verse, the same studious care and conscientious toil in execu- 
tion. He does not spread himself out upon paper; but brings 
his whole material within the narrowest compass. Far from dis- 
persing the rays of his genius in divergent lines, he gathers them 
in luminous centers, which shine clear and bright like the stars. 
To one who writes in this way, each word becomes a matter of 
importance, a subject for careful thought and nice selection. He 
can not take whatever comes first or lies nearest: he must ran- 
sack the treasury of language, to find that which will most aptly, 
tersely, forcibly express his meaning. Sometimes it may be an 
old-world word, which men have latterly forgotten, but may well 
bring back to memory: sometimes a word from the living mint- 
age of the poet’s own brain, carrying its warrant in its use and 
justly claiming place among the currency of older dates: some- 
times a colloquialism that deserves to be ennobled : sometimes an 
expressive idiom, coming from abroad and naturalized with full 
rights of native citizenship. A style thus diligently selected and 
compacted, can hardly fail to have a certain quaintness : and some 
such quality may have been apparent, even from the first, in the 
writings of Spenser and Jonson and Milton. The time has been 
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when it was regarded as the very beau idéal of style, that it 
should resemble fashionable conversation. Fortunately, the feel- 
ing now-a-days is very different. We claim for conversation a 
freedom greater than it once enjoyed, and for writing a freedom 
greater than we yield to conversation. We allow the writer to 
consult his own taste as to the colors and the fashions in which 
he shall present himself before the public. We do not regard 
even language itself as a thing inflexible and immutable, which 
all are to accept and use exactly alike. We acknowledge in the 
writer, especially in the man of genius, a certain power over lan- 
guage ; a right of origination, not to make himself unintelligible, 
but to make himself more intelligible ; a right to share actively 
in that progress, which spite of all conservative resistance, is the 
inevitable condition of a living language, and the cessation of 
which proves a language to be really dead, unfit for the living 
use of living men. 





Te 7. Guster. 


Art. III.—THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 


The Middle Kingdom: A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, E'ducation, Social Life, Aris, Religion, §c., of the 
Chinese Empire and tts inhabitants. With a new Map of the 
Empire, and Illustrations, principally engraved by J. W. Orr. 
By S. Wetuis Wittiams, author of ‘Easy Lessons in Chinese,’ 
‘English and Chinese Vocabularies.’ 


Tuese volumes are a valuable addition to the library, which 
our American Missionaries are creating. The originators of the 
modern missionary enterprise probably did not imagine the mes- 
sengers of the gospel among the heathen would enlarge science 
by their researches, and adorn literature with their writings; yet 
such is the fact, and it is by no means the least important of the 
many incidental benefits resulting from the attempt to spread the 
gospel through the world. 

We always welcome such publications as Perkins’s Residence 
in Persia, Bingham’s Sandwich Islands, and the volumes now 
before us, because we know that the authors have had better op- 
portunities than any other foreigners—diplomatic functionaries 
not excepted—for learning the real condition of the people 
whom they describe. Respecting China, above almost every 
other country, we need just such information as none but mis- 
sionaries can give or acquire. With that strange country the 
whole civilized world has long been connected, directly or indi- 
rectly, in commercial relations; and yet to the world China has 
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been for ages a land of mystery, walled in and guarded against 
the profane approach of strangers, and tolerating foreign com- 
merce ouly at a single point of contact with the outside world. 

The Chinese appear as a distinct race, not only opposite to us 
in place, but in almost every characteristic. ‘They write, speak, 
sing, aud, we are half inclined to believe, think and feel in ways 
so diverse from our own and those of every occidental people, that if 
we doubted the biblical account of creation, we should take China 
for the strongest proof that mankind had not a common origin. 
Mr. Williams quotes an amusing account of their peculiarities, 
from a sketch in the Chinese Repository. We give a few sen- 
tences of the description. 


“ On inquiring of the boatman in which direction Macao lay, I was answered, 
west north; and the wind, he said, was east south. ‘We do not say so in 
Europe,’ thought I, but imagine my surprise when in explaining the utility of 
the compass, he added that the needle pointed south. 

“In my way to the hotel, I saw a group of old people, some of whom were 
grey beards; a few were chiruping and chuckling to singing birds which they 
carried perched on a stick or in cages, others were catching flies to feed them, 
and the remainder of the partyseemed tovbe delightfully employed in flying 
fantastic paper kites; while a groyp of boys were »gravely looking on and re- 
garding these innocent occupations of their seniors with the most serious and 
gratified attention. 

“On going abroad, I met so many things contrary to all my preconceived 
ideas of propriety, that I readily assented to a friend’s observation, ‘that the 
Chinese were our antipodes in many things beside location.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said I, 
‘they are so; I shall expect shortly to see a man walking on his head: look! 
there is a woman in trowsers, and a paity of gentlemen in petticoats; she is 
smoking a segar, and they are fanning themselves; but | was tanght not to 
trust to appearances too much, as in passing, | saw the latter wore tight under 
— We soon after met the steward of the house dressed in white, and 

stopped to ask him what merry-making he was invited to; with a look of 
the deepest concern he told me he was then returning from his father’s funeral. 
Soon we passed where we heard sobbing and crying, and I inquired who was 
ill; the man suppressing a smile said, ‘It is a girl about leaving home to be 
married, who is lamenting with her feilows.’”—Vol. II, pp. 92-94. 


But China has higher claims upon our attention than those 
which mere curiosity creates. As the oldest existing repository 
of civilization ; and as having possessed for ages many of those 
discoveries and inventions which have done more than any thing 
save the gospel to promote our own progress, that country de- 
mands respect. We are not indeed inclined, with our author, to 
remove the deluge some centuries farther back, to accommodate 
the chronology of the middle kingdom ; though we confess that 
the Chinese countenance, in its uniform cast-iron expression, might 
seein to have come down unchanged from the ages before the 
flood. Nor can we admit, with some who can believe any thing 
rather than the Bible, the reality of those dynasties which are 
said to have reigned in that country before the days of Noah ; 
although a remarkable flood is mentioned in their annals, nearly 
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simultaneously with that in the Scriptural account. Nor are we less 
skeptical as to the notion which some dreamers have propounded, 
that the Chinese language was the language of Paradise ; for it 
does appear to us that such a language must have been altered into 
a better one, by some enterprising descendants of our first mother, 
long before the first.brick was laid in the tower of Babel. Our 
incredulity on all these points is fortified by the fact that Chi- 
hwangti, who is represented as the most distinguished of Chi- 
nese Emperors, caused the records of the past to be destroyed, so 
far as he was able, about 250 B. C., in order to make himself the 
first on the pages of Chinese history. Yet we can not but rev- 
erence the nation which was old when Romulus founded Rome; 
whose classic writers were contemporary with Ezra; which has 
maintained its distinct national character, not merely for centuries, 
but for milleniums ; and which has continued to increase, until 
its empire extends over a larger surface than any other, and its 
population is numbered by hundreds of millions. There is some- 
thing to be honored in a people whose history reaches to the build- 
ing of the Pyramids; and whose great teacher, having compiled 
the knowledge then ancient, died a century before Socrates, while 
his mausoleum, still reverenced by his countrymen, remains in the 
midst of a forest, that has many times decayed and been renew- 
ed since he was buried. We can hardly avoid feeling some ro- 
mantic interest in a government whose Monarch was called Peace, 
when that babe was born at Bethlehem, who was the Prince of 
Peace, and by the side of which the oldest empire of the Euro- 
pean world is only a thing of yesterday. Mr. Williams has satis- 
fied the craving to know something more of this singular portion 
of the human family. He has opened China by giving its sta- 
tistics in all the accuracy of numbers, and by revealing the de- 
tails of that patriarchal administration. 

We have little fault to find with his arrangement, except that 
the larger part of the first volume, containing the geographical 
descriptions, might perhaps have been better compressed into 
tables, or at least arranged as a Gazetteer and thrown into an 
appendix, where it could have been referred to alphabetically. 
A few pages of letter press, with the excellent map which ac- 
companies the work, would have given a clearer idea of the 
features and condition of the country. Few readers will plod 
through the enumeration of the boundaries, population and pro- 
ductions of provinces, and capitals, and chief towns, when the 
constant repetition of most unpronounceable or unrememberable 
names is added to the general sameness. 

An editor, himself a distinguished writer, recently remarked, 
in a newspaper article, that every author ought to serve an appren- 
ticeship to the printer’s trade, in order to acquire the habit of ac- 
curate and concise expression. Our author may be referred to as 

Vou. VII. 28 
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illustrating the faults in style which too long attention to this art 
may produce ; and his composition, from its rigidity and mechan- 
ical structure, seems to have been set up without copy. Nor is 
it until we are nearly through his volumes, that the composing 
stick is fairly transformed into a goose quill, and the angularity 
of the letters changed into a running hand. 

We may give our readers some idea of the value of these vol- 
umes, by attempting to exhibit, from the information which they 
contain, some view of the causes which have produced the isola- 
tion, permanence and prosperity of the Chinese empire, and some 
thoughts which have occurred to us in regard to the probabilities 
of their future. 

We begin with saying that in our opinion, Mr. Williams has 
conclusively established the credibility of the census made in 
1812, which enumerates the people of China at about three hun- 
dred and fifty millions, who have a higher cultivation, and are 
better secured in their personal rights, than any Pagan nation 
which has ever existed. A partial explanation of the fact that 
this great people has been so little affected by the causes which 
have been continually revolutionizing Europe and a large part of 
Asia, may be found in the configuration of the country. Unlike 
what we see on our own continent, the mountain ridges in that 
land are parallel to the equator, while a single chain stretches 
from North to South on the Western boundary, so that almost the 
whole of China is environed by this natural wall, except the east- 
ern coast, whose bulwark is the Pacific. Ranges withiv this en- 
closure divide the empire into three basins, through which mighty 
rivers flow into the ocean. *When it is remembered what protec- 
tion has been afforded to Italy by the Alps, and that to pass over 
that great barrier with an army was the greatest achievment of 
Hannibal, not to say of Napoleon, some conception can be formed 
of the seclusion which this belt of snowy peaks must have se- 
cured to a peopie, whose coast was washed, not by the waves of an 
inland sea, navigable by fishermen’s boats, but by the vast ocean 
that separated continents inhabited by races that for ages never 
dreamed of each other’s existence. Thus fenced in by God, this 
nation dwelt apart, undisturbed by the contentions and commotions 
that were stirring the kingdoms. Alexander marched beneath 
their gates, but heard no sound of the busy multitude within. 
Babylon was built, conquered, and ruined, yet the Chinese re- 
mained unmolested. Even the Roman Empire had spread to the 
outposts of the known world, and was declining, before its fame 
crossed the celestial mountains, and reverberated through the 
Middle Kingdom. 

The Chinese language, too, has been a barrier almost as ef- 
fectual as the everlasting hills, excluding the people who use 
it from all acquaintance with foreigners. Its forms, constructions 
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and pronunciation are so essentially different from those of any 
other tongue, that it is the work of a life time to master it com- 
pletely. ‘The labors of Morrison, and the present efforts of our 
own missionaries, attest the difficulties with which it is acquired 
by foreigners. ‘The Missionary Herald for February of the cur- 
rent year, gives an able exhibition of the obstacles to the acquisi- 
tion of the Chinese language. 

While living in such isolation, walled in by mountains, guarded 
by the ocean, and separated by the most difficult peculiarities of 
language, the Chinese have had very little inducement to go 
abroad themselves, or to attempt any improvement of their con- 
dition by intercourse with foreigners. Their civilization, so far 
as those arts are concerned which minister to human subsist- 
ence or luxury—has been, from immemorial ages till a very 
recent date, far in advance of the nations with whom it would 
otherwise have been most natural for them to be in habits of 
intercourse and mutual influence. Their own country including 
every variety of climate and production, has afforded them in the 
form of internal trade the advantages of foreign commerce. Their 
own “middle kingdom” has been the world to them, as the 
“ orbis terrarum” of the Roman empire was to the people of Rome. 
All who dwell beyond their boundaries are barbarians to them— 
as to a vulgar Englishman all foreigners are Frenchmen, and are 
detested accordingly. 

Thus the prejudice against foreigners which is natural to men 
of every language and of every race, having had nothing to coun- 
teract it, has been in China one of the most powerful of causes 
which have operated upon the institutions and the history of the 
empire. The propensity of human nature which in the Greek 
language identified the foreigner with the barbarian, and which 
in the Latin made every stranger an enemy, is the key to all 
Chinese ideas of “ foreigu relations.” 

The agriculture of the Chinese and their modes of living ex- 
plain the possibility of a population so enormous as that which 
exists upon their soil. 


“The greatest part of the cultivated soil in China is employed in raising 
food for man. Woolen garments and leather are little used, and cotton an 
mulberry occupy but a small proportion of the soil. There is not, so far as is 
known, a single acre of Jand in the empire sown with grass seed, though the 
sedge in the marshes and grass on the hills are coltected for fodder or fuel, 
and therefore almost no human labor is employed in raising food for animals, 
which will not also serve to sustain man. Horses are seldom used for pomp 
or war, for traveling or carrying burdens, but mules, asses, and goats are em- 
ployed for transportation and other purposes in the northwest. Horses are 
fed on cooked rice, or chopped straw and beans, and in Kirin on oats. In the 
southern and eastern provinces, all these animals are rare, the transport of 
goods and passengers being done by boats or by men. The natives make 
almost no use of butter, cheese, or milk, and the few cattle they employ in 
agriculture easily find their living on the waste ground around the fields and 
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v In the south, the buffalo is used more than the ox for ploughing the 
rice fields, and the habits of this animal make it cheaper to keep him in good 
liking: while he can also do more work. 

“'The winter stock is grass cut upon the hills, straw, bean-stalks, and veget- 
ables. No wool being wanted for making cloth, flocks of sheep and goats are 
seldom seen—it may almost be said are unknown in the east and south. 

“The common viands are pork, ducks, geese, poultry, and fish, all of which 
are raised cheaply. In the houses and boats of the poor, it is not uncommon 
to see a pig, or two or three ducks, kept in a pen or cage and living upon the 
refuse of the family. No animal is raised cheaper than the Chinese hog, and 
the hatching and raising of ducks affords employment to thousands of people, 
each of whom can easily attend to hundreds. Geese and poultry are abundant, 
but fish forms a far larger part of the common food of all classes than birds, 
being not only caught in seas, lakes, and running waters, but reared in pools 
and tanks, to an extent hardly conceivable by those who have not seen it. All 
these sources require but little more than the mere labor and implements for 
catching and keeping, to have their full benefit; in fishing, no pasture grounds, 
no manuring, no barns, are needed, nor taxes paid by the cultivator and con- 
sumer.”—Vol. I, pp. 218, 219. 


An interesting account of the uses to which the bamboo is ap- 
plied, shows the resources of the country, and may be taken as 
illustrating that portion of the article in our last number, on 
“The World Made for Man,” which exhibited the uses of the 
vegetable kingdom. 


“The bamboo is cultivated about villages for its pleasant shade and 
beauty, and a grove furnishes from year to year culms of all sizes for the vari- 
ous uses to which it is applied. No plant imparts so oriental and rural an 
aspect to a garden or village as the clumps of this graceful and stately grass ; 
the stalks shoot up their wavy plumes to the height of fifty feet and upward, 
and swaying themselves to every breeze, form an object of great elegance, 
well befitting so useful a plant. 

“This plant may well be called useful, for it is applied by the Chinese to 
such a variety of purposes, some of them indeed better accomplished elsewhere 
by different materials, that it may justly be called their national plant. It is 
reared from shoots and suckers, but after it has once rooted is not much attend- 
ed to; the common yellow species extends over all the southern and eastern 
provinces, but the varieties mentioned by Chinese writers amount to sixty, of 
which the black skinned sort used in making furniture, and the low, fine 
branched one affording the slender twigs employed in the manufacture of 
writing pgs are the best known. The tender shoots are cultivated for 
food, and are, when four or five inches high, boiled, pickled, and comfited, but 
not ‘the tender buds and flowers, cut like asparagus’ as represented by Murray. 
The roots are carved into fantastic images of men, birds, monkeys, or mon- 
strous perversions of animated nature: cut into lantern handles or canes, or 
turned into oval sticks for worshipers to divine whether the gods wil] hear or 
refuse their petitions. The tapering culms are used for all purposes that poles 
can be applied to in carrying, supporting, propelling, and measuring, by the 
porter, the carpenter and the boatman ; fer the joists of houses and the ribs of 
sails; the shafts of spears and the wattles of hurdles; the tubes of aqueducts, 
end the handles and ribs of umbrellas and fans. 

“The leaves are sewed upon cords to make rain cloaks, swept into heaps to 
form manure, and matted into thatches to cover houses. Cut into splints and 
slivers of various sizes, the wood is worked into baskets and trays of every 
form and fancy, twisted into cables, plaited into awnings, and woven into mats 
for scenery of the theatre, the roofs of boats, and the casing of goods. The 
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shavings, even, are picked into oakum, and mixed with those of rattan, to be 
stuffed into mattresses. The bamboo furnishes the bed for sleeping,and the 
couch for reclining ; the chop-sticks for eating, the pipe for smoking, and the 
flute for entertaining ; a curtain to hang before the door, and a broom to sweep 
around it; together with screens, stools, stands, and sofas for various uses of 
convenience and luxury in the house. The mattress to lie upon, the chair to 
sit upon, the table to dine from, food to eat and fuel to cook it with, are alike 
derived from it:—the ferule to govern the scholar, and the book he studies 
both originate here. The tapering barrels of the sdng, or organ, and the 
dreaded instrument of the lictor—one to make harmony, and the other to 
strike dread; the skewer to pin the hair, and the hat to screen the head; the 
paper to write on, the pencil handle to write with, and the cup to hold the pen- 
cils; the rules to measure lengths, the cup to gauge quantities, and the bucket 
to draw water; the bellows to blow the fire, and the bottle to retain the match ; 
the bird cage and crab net, the fish pole and sumpitan, the water wheel and 
eave duct, wheel-barrow and hand-cart, &c., &c., are one and all furnished 
or completed by this magnificent grass, whose graceful beauty when growing 
is comparable to its varied usefulness when cut down. 

“China could hardly be governed without the constant application of the 
bamboo, nor the people get along in their daily pursuits without it. It serves 
to embellish the garden of the prince, and shade the hamlets of the peasant, 
compose the hedge which separates their grounds, assist in constructing the 
tools to work their lands and feed the cattle which labor upon them; and 
lastly, as the Chinese verily believe, brings forth its seeds in years of famine 
to supply the deficiencies of other crops. There is nothing they paint and 
draw so well, and its siliceous tubes furnish an admirable material for the dis- 
play of their skill in carving and writing.”—Vol. I, pp. 276-278. 


But these causes are insufficient to account for the prosperity 
and permanence of this people. Indeed the wonderful industry 
and skill by which the natural resources are so completely used 
up, are themselves no small part of the phenomenon to be ac- 
counted for. We must iook deeper to discover the foundation 
which has given stability to their institutions. The peculiarities 
of their government, the diffusion of education, and the nature 
of their religion afford this basis. 

Their political constitution is patriarchal in theory, and evi- 
dently originated in the same state of society which produced 
their style of architecture. They both arose when men dwelt 
in tents. The Emperor is the sire of the nation, and. his officers 
are the elders of different households. ‘The monarch is the only 
source of power, but he is bound to rule according to the laws 
which he has recognized and established. Several Boards, or 
Councils, at Pekin, assist the supreme authority in regulating 
the empire. They are entitled by Mr. Williams, the Cabinet, 
the General Council, the Board of Civil Office, the Board of 
Revenue, the Board of Rites, the Board of War, the Board of 
Punishments, the Board of Works, the Censorate, the Court of 
Representation, Court of Judicature, and the Imperial Academy. 
Our limits do not permit a description of their duties, but the 
bare enumeration may awaken respect for an administration which 
probably few have supposed to be so perfectly organized. 
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The imperial power is strengthened by the fact, that the titular 
nobility is “a body whose members are without power, land, 
wealth, office, or influence,” and are therefore immediately de- 
pendent on the sovereign. Mr. Williams notices also the strict 
surveillance, and mutual responsibility among all classes, so that 
every man, by being held responsible for his ‘neighbor’ s conduct, 
is obliged to be his “ brother’s keeper.” 

No one is permitted to hold office in his native province, and 
“no officer is allowed to marry in the jurisdiction under his con- 
trol, nor to hold land in it, nor have a son, or brother, or near rela- 
tion holding office under him.” ‘The advantage which is thus 
given to the government is illustrated by the Austrian empire. 
That empire would long ago have been overturned, despite the 
craft of Metternich, if it had not retained different races within 
its sway, speaking different languages, having no affinity but that 
of a common master, and therefore eager to gain the favor of the 
Court by subduing each other to its control. The recent republi- 
can movement has been stopped by skillfully managing these 
hostile races, arraying the Croats against Hungary, and sending 
Hungarians to conquer Lombardy. 

While the Chinese Emperor has no standing army, he has in 
the constitution of the empire a support which it is almost impos- 
sible to overthrow, and which supersedes the necessity of those 
vast and costly armaments by which the thrones of European 
despots are upheld. The magistrates are not acquainted with 
each other sufficiently to be able to form secret conspiracies, and 
the people are distrustful of these officers and of one another, 
while the immense population is itself a hindrance to any com- 
motion, since he who leaves his work to revolt must soon starve. 
Nor, according to these volumes, have the Chinese much reason 
to complain, for property and life are better secured there than in 
many European countries. 

The extent to which the means of education are afforded to the 
people indiscriminately, and the rewards which are connected 
with the pursuit of learning, are also to be enumerated among 
the influences which sustain the government and strengthen its 
authority. According to the true patriarchal theory the most 
eminent in knowledge and intellectual ability should receive the 
highest office, and thus the administration of the state be com- 
mitted to the most worthy. Consequently, in China, examina- 
ations are had regularly, when the candidates for honorable _posi- 
tions present themselves ; and civil offices are obtained, as in this 
country military rank is obtained by West Point graduates. 

But when we speak of education, it must be remembered that 
it is Chinese education, not a training which produces inde- 
pendent and original thought, but one which reproduces ancient 
modes of thought with scrupulous exactness. Familiarity with 
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the writings of Confucius and the other classics, is the evidence 
of wisdom, and scholars are judged and rewarded according to 
their acquaintance with these ancient authors, and their ability to 
rehearse the sentiments of their fathers. Such a system must 
produce similar mental characteristics with all the regularity of a 
machine. Yet it is due to their literature to cite the tribute paid 
by Mr. Williams in his quotation from another. 


“The Chinese student not being secured from error by the light of revealed 
religion, can only derive his moral precepts from his school learning. He is 
certainly therefore fortunate in the possession of a body of ancient national 
literature, which, while it cultivates his taste and improves his understanding, 
contains nothing to influence his passions or corrupt his heart. The Chinese 
are not compelled, as we are, upon the authority of great names, and for the 
sake of the graces of style and language, to place in the hands of their youth, 
works containing passages which put modesty to the blush,—works in which 
the most admirable maxims of morality are mixed and confounded together in 
the same page with the avowals and descriptions of the most disgusting licen- 
tiousness. The writings which the Chinese put into the hands of their youth- 
ful students are in this respect wholly unexceptionable.”—Vol. I, p. 435. 


These classics, enjoining continually the highest respect for an- 
cestors and the most absolute deference towards the Emperor as 
the supreme power, impress upon the mind of the nation the idea 
that reverence for the constituted authority is the first and greatest 
of all duties. ‘This is in effect their religion, for they have no 
other. Neither human sacrifice, nor the deification of vice, stains 
their worship. ‘They have no hierarchy, although the Emperor 
is Pope ; and their state religion is a mere pageant. Confucius 
“never taught the duty of man to any higher power than the 
head of the state, or family, though he supposed himself com- 
missioned by heaven to restore the doctrine and usages of the 
ancient kings.” 

Buddhism has spread widely, and Romanism numbers many 
converts; but these are regarded, like the national rites, as an 
empty show, save in the sanction they give to the worship of the 
fathers, which constitutes the true worship in the estimation of the 
Chinese. Mr. Williams’s remarks on this subject are interesting. 


“The hall of ancestors is found in the house of almost every member of the 
family, but always in that of the eldest son. In rich families it is a separate 
building ; in others, a room set apart forthe purpose, and in many a mere shelf 
or shrine. The tablet consists of a board called chin chu, i. e., house of the 
spirit, about twelve inches long and three wide, placed upright in a block, and 
having the name, quality, and date of birth and death, carved in the wood. A 
receptacle is often cut in the back, containing pieces of paper bearing the names 
of the higher ancestors, or other members of the family. Incense and papers 
are daily burned before them, accompanied by a bow or act of homage, form- 
ing in fact a sort of family prayer. ‘The tablets are ranged in chronological 
order, those of the same generation being placed in a line. When the hall is 
large, and the family rich, no pains are spared to adorn it with banners, and 
insignia of wealth and rank, and on festival days it serves as a convenient place 
for friends to’meet, or indeed for any extraordinary family occasion. A person 
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residing near Macao spent about $1500 in the erection of a hall, and on the 
dedicatior y, the female members of the family assembled with his sons and 
descendan.  o assist in the ceremonies. The portraits of the deceased are 
also suspended in the hall, but effigies or images are not now made. 

“In the first part of April, during the term called tsing-ming, a general 
worship of ancestors, called pui shan, or “ worshiping at the hills,” is observed. 
The whole population, men, women and children, repair to their family tombs, 
carrying a tray containing the sacrifice, and libations for offering, and the can- 
dies, paper and incense, for burning, and there go through a variety of cere- 
monies and prayers. The grave is also carefully repaired and swept, and at 
the close of the service, three pieces of turf are placed at the back and front 
of the grave, to retain long strips of red and white paper; this indicates that 
the accustomed rites have been performed, and these fugitive testimonials re- 
main fluttering in the wind, long enough to announce it to all the friends; for 
when a grave has been neglected three years, it is sometimes dug over, and 
the land resold.”—Vol. II, pp. 268, 269. 


The government, organized so firmly, and sustained thus by a 
religion which makes reverence to elders and superiors an act 
of worship, has a stability which accounts for its permanence, 
separated, as it has been, from the commotions that have disturbed 
and overturned other kingdoms. 

Its influence upon the character of its subjects is exhibited by 
Mr. Williams in the following passages, which we have selected 
from his description of the traits that distinguish the Chinese. 


“They have attained by the observance of peace and good order, to a high 
de of security for life and property; the various classes of society are 
linked together in a remarkably homogeneous manner, by the diffusion of edu- 
cation and property, and equality of competition for office; and industry re- 
ceives its just reward of food, raiment and shelter, with a uniformity which 
encourages its constant exertion. If any one asks how they have reached this 
point, we would primarily ascribe it to the blessing of the Governor of the na- 
tions, who has, for his own purposes, continued one people down to the present 
time from remote antiquity. The roots of society among them have never 
been broken up by emigration or the overflowing conquest of a superior race, 
but have been fully settled in a great regard for the family compact, and deep 
reverence for parents and superiors. Education has strengthened and dissem- 
inated the morality they had, and God has blessed their filial piety by making 
their days long in the land which he has given them. Davis lays rather too 
much stress upon geographical and climatic causes in accounting for their ad- 
vancement in these particulars, though their isolation has no doubt had much 
to do with their security and progress. 

“ When however these traits have been mentioned, the Chinese are still more 
left without excuse for their wickedness, since being without law, they are a 
law unto themselves: they have always known better than they have done. 
With a general regard for outward decency, they are vile and polluted in a 
shocking degree, their conversation is full of filthy expressions, and their lives 
of impure acts. 

“ More uneradicable than the sins of the flesh is the falsity of the Chinese, 
and its attendant sin of base ingratitude ; their disregard of truth has perhaps 
done more to lower their character in the eyes of Christendom than any other 
fault. Thieving is exceedingly common, and the illegal exactions of the rulers 
are burdensome. This vice, too, is somewhat restrained by the punishments 
inflicted on criminals, though the root of the evil is not touched. While the 
licentiousness of the Chinese may be in part ascribed to their ignorance of 
pure intellectual pleasures, and the want of virtuous female society, so may 
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their lying be attributed to their truckling fear of officers, and their thieving to 
the want of sufficient food or work.” 

“On the whole, the Chinese present a singular mixture; if there is some- 
thing to commend, there is more to blame; if they have some glaring vices, 
they have more virtues than most pagan nations. Ostentatious kindness and 
inbred suspicion, ceremonious civility and real rudeness, partial invention and 
servile imitation, industry and waste, sycophancy and self-dependence, are 
with other dark and bright qualities, strangely blended. In trying to remedy 
the faults of their character by the restraints of law and the diffusion of edu- 
cation, they have no doubt hit upon the right mode ; and their short comings 
show how ineffectual both must be until the gospel comes to the aid of ruler and 
subject, in elevating the moral sense of the whole nation.”—Vol. II, pp. 95, 98. 


The question whether this remarkable people is to remain un- 
changed, as immovable in the future as in the past, is a question 
to which we are naturally led by reviewing the causes which 
have hitherto been so powerfully conservative of all Chinese pe- 
culiarities. 

The attempts which have been made heretofore to bring the 
Chinese people into active communication and sympathy with 
other nations, have been almost entirely unsuccessful—absolutely 
so in respect to permanent results. If we look only at past at- 
tempts, we find little encouragement to future effort. Since the 
promulgation of the gospel, there have been various efforts to in- 
troduce Christianity in one form or another into China; but Chris- 
tian ideas and principles have never obtained a permanent footing 
there. In eighteen centuries, the leaven of the gospel has not 
been able to work itself into the minds and hearts of that sin- 
gular people. ‘There is reason to believe that some of the very 
early teachers of the Christian church preached in China; and it 
is certain that those missionaries of Asia, the Nestorians, traveled 
through this country and diffused some knowledge of Jesus. 
For centuries they toiled and gained converts, but the only re- 
maining monument of their labors is a tablet of stone erected in 
the eighth century, and containing the oldest Christian inscrip- 
tion yet discovered in Asia. Their proper memorial, in existing 
Christian communities, can not be found. 

The Roman Catholic church has sent, beginning with the 
thirteenth century, some of its most devoted and persevering 
ministers to establish the Papal power in the Middle Kingdom. 
The followers of Loyola, Dominic and Francis, have emulated 
each other in hardships and abundant labors to extend their own 
orders, and enlarge the spiritual dominion of the Papal See. 
They have used the skill and the arts which have been so suc- 
cessful in founding and maintaining their system in every other 
portion of the earth. They have lavished wealth, distributed 
indulgences, yielded to the national prejudices, changed the pop- 
ular rites only in name, permitted idolatrous practices, flattered, 
and threatened. They have worked apparent miracles, made 

Vou. VII. 
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themselves useful to the magistrates, and kind to the poor, until 
their learning and charity became famous. At first, and for a 
while, they achieved great conquests. Their converts were 
counted by thousands; even the Emperor regarded them with 
favor. ‘They held high positions in the kingdom, and were thus 
enabled to arrange and work the machinery which had subdued 
Europe; but with what success? So soon as they attempted to 
interfere with the only form of religion which was observed by 
the nation, namely, the worship of ancestors, they were banished 
from the Empire, and obliged to preach by stealth if they incul- 
cated anything contrary to the national belief. The result of 
the experiment is thus summed up. 


“That there may have been true converts among the myriads of adherents 
to Romanism is probable; but what salutary effects has the large body of 
Christians wrought in the vast population of China during the two hundred 
and fifty years since Ricci established himself at Nanking? None, abso- 
lutely none, that attract attention. The five or six thousand native Romanists 
at Macao are as a whole less enterprising and industrious than their Pagan 
countrymen; and they are no more charitable or cleanly. What they are in 
the interior is not known except by hearsay from a few natives.” 

“ Their works and influence upon their pagan countrymen show how little 
leaven of godliness there has been in the lump, and both priest and people 
can not well refuse to be judged by evidence furnished by themselves.”—Vol. 
Il, pp. 324, 325. 


When the gospel preached by missionaries of primitive zeal in 
the first ages of the Christian church, has failed to produce any 
permanent effect,—when Romanism with all its appliances has 
not succeeded in preventing the practice of the ancient idolatry 
even among its own converts, it seems discouraging to think of 
new efforts. 

Nor is there much encouragement in the results of diplomatic 
missions to China from the governments of other nations. The 
repeated embassies from European governmeuts to the court at 
Pekin have increased, rather than diminished, the arrogance of 
the Chinese ; since the legations were regarded as acknowledg- 
ments of inferiority, and the prostrations and ceremonies neces- 
sary to a conference with the Emperor were construed as conces- 
sions to his authority, while the accompanying presents were re- 
ceived as a tribute. If we are to judge only from the past we 
must conclude that China is to remain forever isolated, a world 
by itself, 

But the past is beginning to be disconnected from the present. 
New agencies have receutly been introduced, and already their 
influence is beginning to be seen in their results. That war of 
Great Britain upon China—a war which after all the excuses that 
can be rendered in behalf of the invaders, was still, in the lan- 
guage of our author, “entered into and carried on to obtain in- 
demnity for opium seized, and, setting aside the nicety of west- 
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ern international law which the Chinese government knew 
nothing of, justly seized,”—has terminated in the removal of 
many obstacles which had secured the Chinese mind from for- 
eign influence, and has opened a breach for the entrance of the 
mightiest revolutionizing agencies. 

When Rev. Robert Morrison, in the year 1807, alone and 
almost unbefriended, went to Canton, and began the labors which 
ceased only with his earthly existence ; few would have imagin- 
ed, that in that humble but fervent soul there was carried to the 
millions of the Chinese empire, a spiritual power which was to 
work, in the coming ages, a radical transformation on the people 
who had remained among the nations ever since the deluge, un- 
changed and alone, asa granite pillar among the sands of the des- 
ert. “Truly the kingdom of heaven comes not with observation. 

That holy man published a dictionary of the language, and 
with Dr. Milne translated the entire Bible, and was then taken 
from his labors, before a single evangelical church had been gath- 
ered, and when only one or two converts had been gained to the 
faith in Jesus. But during the last fifteen years, the seed has 
begun to germinate, and although planted in silence and dark- 
ness, and with tears, it is already bearing blossoms and fruit. 
The gospel preached in simplicity, and accompanied with the 
power of the Holy Spirit, can overturn the bulwarks which have 
withstood the revolution of centuries. The influence of the gos- 
pel on the mind and heart is what the Chinese character needs. 
This will inspire it with new life, will give it breadth and depth, 
will illumine its features, will awaken intellectual activity, and 
so create that consciousness of inward foree which is the only 
basis of progress. 

Man can not penetrate the secrets of providence to discover for 
what cause the Chinese have been permitted so long to maintain 
their seclusion. Perhaps the valuable arts and discoveries which 
they have preserved would have been lost if entrusted to others ; 
and perhaps God may have yet some great work for them to ac- 
complish. Of this however we may be confident, that if they 
reject the knowledge of the truth and the means of moral reno- 
vation and improvement, they must sooner or later yield to some 
other race with a higher standard of virtue ; for God has written 
it in all history as with a sunbeam, that the righteous shall in- 
herit the earth. 

A great nation is now beginning to be planted along our west- 
ern shores, to whom the waves of the Pacific will afford an easy 
passage to ‘the land of Sinim;’ for the ocean that was once 
a barrier is now a broad highway. China will soon feel the 
influence not only of the British arms that have forced an en- 
trance for commerce, but of other and mightier forces; and 
the world’s experience is at fault, if China can stand immovable 
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in the presence of such a race and such institutions as are now 
to be established right over against her, looking in upon her from 
the east. Civilization having pursued its westward march over 
continents and oceans, will shortly return to its birthplace, with 
all its trophies and its accumulated riches and powers ; and when 
the circle is complete, and the globe is belted and girdled with 
lines of uninterrupted intercourse, and with the universal circula- 
tion of knowledge, we may anticipate that prophecy will ere long 
become reality, and there will be “new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

The use which we have made of the volumes before us, has 
probably given the reader a better idea of their value, than a 
more critical analysis could have afforded. We hardly need say 
that they contain many entertaining sketches of manners and 
customs which it would be impossible for us to notice particularly. 
To all who desire valuable information rather than mere amuse- 
ment, we cheerfully recommend the work as a repository of inter- 
esting and instructive facts concerning a most wonderful people. 

We have ourselves learned from the perusal of Mr. Williams’s 
volumes a far greater respect for the Chinese as to their literature, 
their government, their domestic habits, and their morals; yet 
we turn from the perusal with an increased feeling of gratitude for 
our ancestry. If our ancestors, long after China was adorned with 
gorgeous temples, were worshipers of Odin in Scandinavian for- 
ests, they nevertheless had something that could be called reli- 
gion; if they loved war, they hated despotism ; if they lived at first 
in huts, they learned by-and-by to build castles, and churches, and 
Westminster Halls; if they had not the arts of civilization by 
tradition from Noah, they acquired or invented them; if their 
institutions exhibit no antediluvian lineaments, they embody 
principles older than the creation: and we thank God that we are 
of their lineage. 

The two races may be fancifully represented by their respective 
maritime conveyances; the one is a junk, the other an ocean 
steamer. The former, made of teak, may have lasted already a 
hundred years, and is constructed exactly upon the model that 
was in use long ere the Norsemen ventured in their rude open 
barks upon the stormy German Sea. It is finished within and 
without with minute attention, and is capable of furnishing as 
comfortable a dwelling for its inmates in ages to come, as it has 
in the past, if circumstances are not altered. ‘The steamship, 
constructed of iron, on a model chosen not for its antiquity but 
its merits,—fashioned not like the junk in imitation of a mon- 
ster of Chinese imagination, but after the same principles with 
God’s machinery in the living fish whose path is in the waves— 
not subject to the arbitration of the inconstant elements, but con- 
taining in itself the power of locomotion at a speed which out- 
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strips the breeze and resists the storm,—ty pifies in its construction 
and energy the race which in a few hundred years transformed 
the open skiff into a vessel so complete and mighty. 

The junk has floated safely in the peaceful waters where it 
has hitherto been sheltered from the tempests that have shaken 
the outside kingdoms; but the winds and tides, impelled by new 
forces, are setting towards those enclosed and tranquil waters. 
The breath of God is abroad upon the deep, and will disturb the 
billows. 'The voyagers must awake, and seek a safer ark, or 
they will be overwhelmed. 
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The American Review: A Whig Journal, devoted to Politics, 
Literature, Art and Science. New York : Georce H. Cotton. 
118 Nassau street. Vols. I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. 


Tue “ American Review” was established, in the city of New 
York, in the early part of the year 1844, by George H. Colton, 
and was successfully carried forward, under his superintendence, 
until the close of 1847. After the last number of the sixth volume 
had been made up, and was ready to go to press, Mr. Colton was 
seized with typhus fever, which terminated his life on the first 
of December, 1847. It is seldom that the death of one so young 
has power to awaken so sad and mournful an interest in so large 
anumber of minds. It is rare indeed, that death extinguishes so 
much life, quenches a hope so ardent and aspiring, and breaks in 
upon plans so enthusiastically cherished. Among those most in- 
timately acquainted with the operations of his mind, this feeling, 
in connection with the news of his death, was the predominant 
one—that death, m this instance, had subdued a most unwonted 
energy, blasted a most untiring ardor, and set at nought purposes 
which had been pursued with a sleepless activity. More than a 
year has now passed since this event occurred. The feelings 
which were first awakened by the report of his death have been 
softened ; and it seems a very suitable time to attempt a brief es- 
timate of his character and literary genius. It is not our purpose 
to write what might be called a biography. We are not in pos- 
session of the requisite materials. A simple sketch, embracing 
only the most prominent outlines of his life, will be given, pre- 
paratory to a brief analysis of his moral and literary character. 

George Hooker Colton, son of Rev. George Colton, was born 
on the 27th of October, 1818, at Westford, Otsego Co., in the 
State of New York. We have little information touching the 
incidents of his early life. In the year 1833, or in the following 
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year, he came to New Haven, to pursue his studies preparatory 
to entering college, under the care of his brother, Rev. John O, 
Colton, since deceased, but at that time teacher of the Hopkins 
Grammar School, and afterward tutor in the college. It was 
during his residence in New Haven, previous to his entering 
college, that he became, as was believed, the subject of that great 
spiritual change which marks the commencement of the Christian 
life. Accordingly he was received to communion in the College 
Yhurch. He entered the Freshman class in Yale College, in the 
summer of 1836, being then 18 years of age. His standing 
throughout his college course was high; and he graduated in 
1840, one of the three first scholars of his class. 

Though ‘thorough and exact ip all his studies, he was particu- 
larly at home in the languages; and his fondness for the Greek 
amounted almost to a passion. During the latter part of his col- 
legiate life, he gave much attention to writing, and even then 
began to be known and recognized as a poet. On the day of his 
graduation, he gave a poem, which excited at the time considera- 
ble interest. Immediately after leaving college, he was employed 
for some time in the city of Hartford, as a teacher. The business 
of teaching, however, was somewhat irksome to him, and asa 
consequence, he had no great success in it. In the fall of 1840, 
while he was living in Hartford, General Harrison was elected 
President of the United States. Mr. Colton, about this time, 
conceived the plan of writing a narrative poem, which should 
embody some of the stirring incidents of Harrison’s life while en- 
gaged in war with the Indian tribes on the frontier. The design 
was to bring out this poem at once, so that it should be ready for 
the public at the time of Harrison’s Inauguration. But the origi- 
nal plan was extended, and the poem was not published until 
the spring of 1842, about a year after Harrison’s death. This 
poem he called “ ‘Tecumseh, or the West thirty years since.” It 
consisted of nine Cantos, written in octo-syllabic lines, with 
Spenserian stanzas at the beginning of each Canto. Though it 
abounds in fine passages, and is written throughout in a vigorous 
and flowing style, it greatly needs compression, and longer la- 
bor. After the publication of ‘ Tecumseh,’ Mr. Colton for some 
time made his residence in New Haven, where he was employed 
in preparing a course of lectures upon the North American Indians. 
In writing ‘’Tecumseh,’ he had accumulated a large stock of+in- 
formation touching the languages, manners and traditions of some 
of the principal Indian tribes, and he embodied these materials in 
four or five lectures, which he delivered in several places, during 
the latter part of 1842 and the year 1843. These lectures are per- 
haps among the best specimens of Mr. Colton’s prose writing. 
They were not in all respects adapted toa popular audience, but 
they contained many passages of great beauty, and were through- 
out characterized by a refined and philosophical spirit. 
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During the year 1844, he formed the plan of establishing the 
“American Review,” in the city of New York, and began its 
first volume with the year 1845. Many of his friends doubted 
whether he could succeed ; and they feared that he might become 
deeply involved in the attempt. But when he had once fairly 
settled it in his mind that he would make the experiment, he en- 
tered upon the work with a most industrious energy. He interest- 
ed large numbers of the leading Whigs throughout the Union in 
the enterprise. He called in to his aid some of the best literary 
talent in the country. The band of writers on whom he depended 
included many minds of great vigor. In short, his enterprise 
was entirely successful—successful beyond aught that his most 
sanguine friends had dared to hope. ‘To his “ Review,” Mr. Col- 
ton devoted the last three years of his life, and spared no pains to 
make it thoroughly good. It was with him a darling enterprise ; 
and he seems to have inspired his writers with his own enthusiasm. 
The “ Review” contains many vigorous articles from his own pen. 
Its literary character throughout was high. Of its political char- 
acter it is sufficient to say, that it was ecrnestly devoted to the 
Whig party. Asa political organ it was perhaps too exclusively 
aparty organ. It is the peculiarity of such “ Reviews,” as well 
as of a large proportion of our party newspapers, that the very 
terms of their existence preclude the idea of any great moral 
power. The ‘“ Whig Review” must be the organ of the national 
Whig party, and it must most carefully abstain from the discus- 
sion of all questions of a sectional nature, and confine itself en- 
tirely to those topics in which all are essentially agreed, and which 
therefore little need to be discussed. Mr. Colton’s connection 
with this “ Review” closed just at the time when a crisis in the 
history of the Whig party was coming on, and when a demand 
would be made for something positive in reference to the great 
questions of the day. In what we shall now say, we shall not 
attempt to decide whether the ‘‘ Whig Review” has met the de- 
mand which was made upon it, or not: for we have not followed 
its subsequent course closely enough to come to any decision upon 
the subject. But we wish to speak of a principle, which is ap- 
plicable not only to this “ Review,” but to all newspapers, and to 
all agencies for acting upon public opinion. 

It is manifest to every intelligent mind that a large proportion 
of our public journals maintain only a stupid existence ; simply 
because the great questions of right, of truth, and integrity, are 
never entertained, or are made entirely subordinate to merely 
party considerations. We call this a stupid existence. It is stupid 
not only in reference to the ends set before the mind for attain- 
ment; but stupid if regarded in no other light than that of mere 
expediency. ‘I'he journal that will discuss in a frank, fearless, 
upright way the great questions of right and justice—that will go 
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where duty calls, deaf to the suggestions of party—has the best 
chance, after all, of a vigorous, honorable, long-lived existence. 
The conservatism which has no higher aim than to keep alive 
empty names and forms, and to distribute offices and contracts 
among those who will work most for such a cause, is unworthy 
of any one who wishes to be a man. And whoever conducts a 
= journal on the principle of such a conservatism, however 

e may be flattered and caressed by men as sordid as himself, can 
not but be conscious of the secret contempt of those whose good 
opinion would be of most value to him. The only true conser- 
vatism is that which aims not blindly to keep things as they are 
or as they used to be, but to uphold and guard, without surrender 
or compromise, the ancient—the eternal interests of truth and 
justice. It is mortifying to think how much energy is expended 
upon many of our newspapers for ends that are utterly trifling 
—what an immense stir and activity are kept up to secure objects 
which, soberly regarded, are contemptible. And when here and 
there we see a political journal that is blessed with a conscience, 
and that rises above narrow partisan considerations to contend for 
the truth and the right, and to commit itself freely and manfully 
with the real interests of mankind, there is something cheering 
and comforting in the sight. We say then that from the first the 
“ American Review,” as an organ of political power, was too ex- 
clusively a party organ. Not that there was any thing strange in 
the establishment of a “ Review” upon such a basis. It is what 
would be called a natural basis. And at the time when this 
“Review” was started, it would have been quite contrary to ex- 
isting fashions—perhaps beyond the pale of existing possibilities 
—to have founded it upon any other basis. Nevertheless the 
man who works through such a vehicle must of necessity submit 
to lay down some portion of his individual manhood. 

However, in the whole management of this “ Review,” Mr. 
Colton displayed great taste and skill, and an uncommon energy. 
Politics, after all, held but a subordinate part in the scheme. 
Literature claimed the first place. At the time of his death, the 
“ Review” was regarded as established upon a firm foundation, 
and was in itself a handsome property. 

In the summer of 1844, agreeably to invitation, Mr. Colton 
delivered a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Yale Col- 
lege, at the annual Commencement. An exercise of this sort, 
coming after a long oration, at a late hour, on a hot summer eve- 
ning, and in a crowded house, can not be duly appreciated. From 
parts of this poem which we have since heard repeated, we have 
no doubt that it will bear close reading, and will be found per- 
vaded throughout by taste, delicacy, and refined thought. 

In attempting to speak of Mr. Colton’s character, we are sensi- 
ble of a difficulty. We have hardly room for a full and complete 
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analysis ; while we do not wish to treat the matter superficially. 
His character was of such a kind, that when thoroughly understood 
and fully opened to the view, it appears in all respects better than 
when partially concealed. Persons accidentally brought into con- 
tact with him, and judging him by the ordinary rules of conduct 
which prevail in the world, would be very apt to form a wrong 
estimate of the man. He had very little concealment ; and was 
at no trouble to hide those thoughts and feelings, which most 
men carefuHy keep under cover; consequently when he had 
once developed these traits of character, the stranger might sup- 
pose that this was only the beginning of the end, whereas it was 
the man, seen as fully perhaps in this respect as he would ever 
after be seen.. He was ambitious and self-confident; and these 
qualities were perfectly manifest, even upon a very slight ac- 
quaintance ; he could not conceal them; he had no art to hide 
them; and men who have little charity for such weaknesses, 
would be likely to judge him harshly, especially those men who 
are unacquainted with the student’s life, and with the eccentrici- 
ties which seclusion and study are very apt to produce. In all 
his undertakings he was over-sanguine, and gave little heed to 
those suggestions which were designed to cool his ardor and abate 
his expectations. But this sanguine spirit was after all the secret 
of his success. A more cautious and hesitating man never could 
have effected what he did in the establishment of his “‘ Review.” 
He was daunted by no difficulties; he was checked by no in- 
sinuations ; he pushed forward with a strong conviction that he 
could effect his purpose, and he did effect it. He was too im- 
provident and unconcerned with regard to his pecuniary aflairs. 
With no intention of doing any one an injury, there was, at one 
period of his life, danger that he would fail to meet his obligations. 
But all this was safely passed ; and by his success in his “ Re- 
view,” he was enabled not only to clear away his debts, and assist 
his younger brothers in their education, but also to leave behind 
him property to no inconsiderable amouft. ‘Those to whom his 
memory is dear were deeply gratified at this condition of his af- 
fairs at the time of his death. But making full allowance for all 
these faults, and they were faults, open and manifest at first sight, 
we come at last to a thoroughly generous and noble nature,—con- 
fiding, companionable,—full of sprightliness and vivacity,—deeply 
imbued with the literary spirit,—abundantly furnished with an- 
ecdotes and instances,—keen and quick-witted ; and every way 
fitted to bear a delightful part in the companionship of an evening 
hour. ‘Though he was strongly ambitious and deeply engrossed 
in his own plans, those who knew him best will bear witness 
that his ambition did not stand in the way of a generous judg- 
ment of other men. It was not the ordinary habit of his mind 
to regard the success of others with a jealous suspicion, as if it 
Vor. VII. 80 
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stood in the way of his own. He felt that there was room enough 
in the world for himself and others too; and how much better, 
how much nobier is this than that sly, covert, designing ambition, 
which keeps a mask upon the outside, and works perpetually in 
the dark. ‘To those who thus came near him, and were made 
familiar with all the workings of his mind, it was comparatively 
easy to overlook and forget his faults, because there was so much 
beside that was generous and amiable—so much in which one 
could find true satisfaction and delight. ° 

In his religious character there was something defective. While 
those who knew him well can easily believe that his religious ex- 
perience was genuine, it is not to be denied that his character as a 
religious man, suffered in those pursuits to which he was so eagerly 
devoted. It is in his favor that his life seems to have been kept 
free from every immorality in the midst of great and pressing 
temptations—that he lived in the practice of all the social virtues, 
and retained to the day of his death an unsullied purity. Still he - 
failed to exhibit those evidences of a hearty interest in the things 
of religion which his friends could have desired to see. He was 
immersed in the world, and too eagerly bent upon the attainment 
of ends merely literary. He suffered himself to be carried out 
of that circle of associations most favorable to the cultivation of 
piety. And while we estimate his character with that charity 
which “ hopeth all things,” while we feel that we have evidence 
that his heart was savingly acquainted with divine truth, we can 
not but regard his example as a warning to those young professors 
of religion who may be about to enter, or who have entered, upon 
the perilous career of a merely literary life. There is no tempta- 
tion to neglect the cultivation of the heart, more seductive than 
that which comes from the intellect. Intellectual pleasures are 
in themselves so pure, and so far elevated above the pleasures of 
sense, that a life of intellect seems kindred almost to a life of 
holiness. And yet the two things are widely dissimilar; and 
every Christian who gives himself to literary pursuits as the busi- 
ness of his life, ought to feel that he is to encounter temptations 
of the most subtle and ensnaring kind. 

We have already devoted more space to this part of the subject 
than we had intended. We take leave, then, of this topic with 
the remark which was made in the beginning, that Mr. Colton’s 
character stands better upon a thorough analysis than upon a su- 
perficial view. His faults were open, living, exposed to every 
observer; but there was in him a genuine nobleness, which at- 
tracted the heart toward him, and made his companionship de- 
sirable. 

We come now to speak of his intellectual and literary character. 
From his early years, he manifested a strong inclination to literary 
pursuits. During the latter part of his college life, he was actively 
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engaged as a writer for the Yale Literary Magazine, a college 
periodical, edited and conducted entirely by undergraduate stu- 
dents. ‘The volumes of this work for the years 1839 and ’40 
contain many articles from his pen, both in poetry and prose. 
This Magazine was commenced in the spring of 1836, just before 
Mr. Colton entered college. His brother, Horace Colton, who 
was at that time a member of the Junior Class, and whose lite- 
rary talents were of a high order, was one of the chief agents in 
originating the Magazine, and in carrying it forward through the 
first stages of its existence. Horace Colton wrote a series of arti- 
cles for the Magazine, entitled, ‘Greek Anthology,” which were 
regarded at the time as some of the choicest articles of the work. 
They were translations of delicate little fragments culled from the 
Greek poets, interspersed with suggestions and reflections by the 
translator. ‘This series of articles, which had been dropt when 
Horace Colton left college, George, during his Junior year, renew- 
ed. Allusion has already been made to his passionate fondness for 
the Greek. As an illustration of his college writing, we will take 
a piece of translation from one of these articles on ‘“ Greek An- 
thology,” which was made during his Junior year. ‘The passage 
translated is from the “ Antigone” of Sophocles. It is that pas- 
sage in the chorus where the poet breaks into a rhapsody upon 
the busy, inventive, all-grasping character of man. 


“ O, many things through earth’s wide span, 
Of might and fear we find, 
But nothing mightier than man 
With his all-grasping mind. 
He goeth, with the stormy blast, 
Beyond the grey old ocean; 
Though round him roar the billows vast, 
With huge and heaving motion: 
And her supremest deity, 
From whom he draws his impious birth, 
The deathless and unwearied earth, 
He wasteth aye incessantly, 
Year by year, 
With the harnessed steed and the busy share, 
Turning the turf with anxious care, 


Wild roamers of the wilderness, 
That ne’er his milder power confess, 
And foolish tenants of the air, 
That perils past so soon forget, 
He lureth to his wily snare ; 
And flings his skillful woven net, 
Around the finny tribe, that be 
Far rangers of the deep, green sea. 
Who can the thousand dark wiles scan 
Of his vast mind—inventive man! 
The wild beast in his forest haunt, 
Must own him for his lord: 
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The desert steed, no dangers daunt 
With fiery hoof and flying mane, 
And mouth unworn by bit or rein, 
Must feel the lash and cord: 
And to the neck-encirling yoke, 
The untamed mountain-bull be broke. 
Yea! him, his mighty mind*hath taught 
Te pour the soul’s electric thought, 
Through vocal sounds and winged words, 
Across the heart’s responsive chords, 
By eloquence and wisdom’s weight 
“ To govern and to guide the state.” 
To summer’s heat, and winter’s blast, 
And arrowy rain descending fast, 
His form is never bared: 
His soul no apprehension chills, 
For all the future’s crowning ills, 
His heart is still prepared! 
Life’s countless evils he can flee, 
That all so hopeless seem to be: 
He only may not save his breath, 
And shun the icy hand ef death!” 


After Mr. Colton left college, he was strongly inclined to a life 
of literature. With all its hazards and uncertainties, he could 
not bring his mind seriously to contemplate any other kind of 
life. And though his works are scattered,—though they exist in 
no such shape as to make upon the public the impression of 
what he was, and what he did; he has left behind him many 
specimens of choice and elegant writing, both in prose and verse. 
Yet, after all, his life was more a life of promise than of actual 
performance. All that he has done serves to indicate the power 
of doing something greater and better, had his life been spared. 
His mind was exuberant—exceedingly rich in imagination, and 
with a touch of youthful extravagance. It was a mind of such 
a cast that time would work no other than a most beneficial 
change upon it. Without taking away any of its riches, the 
lapse of years would gradually curb and chasten it, and bring 
its operations more within the limits of a severe and critical 
taste. At the time of his death, he was fast approaching that 
period of life, when the mind which has been kept under dis- 
eipline and in vigorous exercise, begins to take on its full 
manly strength—to despise its earlier performances, and to act 
with an instinctive perception of what is tasteful and correct. 
There are minds of a premature and unhealthy development, 
which come almost at once to this completeness and finish—and 
their later performances, so far from being improvements upon 
their earlier ones, seem to lack spirit and energy. But there was 
nothing unhealthy in Mr, Colton’s mental developments. On the 
other hand there was an overflowing vigor, a more than natural 
energy which needed the subduing influence of time. There 
was no reason to fear that any danger would come from severity 
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of discipline and hard exercise. None but the best results were 
to be expected from this kind of experience. 

Instead of attempting to go over the whole field of Mr. Col- 
ton’s writings, we propose to draw from a single source, a few 
illustrations of his literary taste and skill. There is one poetic 
fragment of his which we presume is little known to the public, 
but which reveals a poetic power of no common order. The 
first conception of this piece was formed while he was in college, 
and the first draft of it was published in the “ Yale Literary 
Magazine.” But about the time of starting the “ American Re- 
view,” he re-wrote the piece and greatly improved it. It was 
published in the second Number of the “ Review.” We will 
allow Mr. Colton to give his own account of the manner in 
which the piece originated. 


“Mr. Tennyson, in a poem exquisitely wrought in many of its parts, entitled 
the ‘Palace of Art,’ has represented the final and utter loathing brought over 
asoul, who, building herself a splendid structure, adorned with every thing 
grand and beautiful in nature, and stored with all forms of knowledge and art, 
had shut herself in from God and men, to a solitary contemplation of these 
fair things, and to a still life of intellectual pride, forever feeding upon itself. 
In the following poem, written several years since, something of the same 
moral is involved—that neither natural beauty in all objects of the universe, 
nor the highest knowledge, which is the growth and manifestation of intellec- 
tual beauty, is sufficient to satisfy an immortal mind. Yet thousands, unhap- 
pily always the brightest-minded among men, have made this fatal error—lived 
ina sole realm of unbounded riches, and died miserably poor. 

“Tt may be added, though it can hardly be necessary—as the two poems are, 
in structure and conduct, so entirely different—that this piece was written be- 
fore the ‘Palace of Art’ was published in this country, and before the writer 
had ever seen it.” 

Those who are familiar with the poems of Tennyson, and 
who have observed the choice and subtle vein of philosophy 
which pervades every part of them, and who have admired his 
“ Palace of Art,” as one of the very finest of specimens of his 
peculiar style ; can not but be struck with the fact, that a young 
man, an undergraduate, should have hit upon essentially the same 
idea. A suspicion may rest upon the mind, that after all Mr. 
Colton caught this idea from the poem of Tennyson. But the 
time when the piece was first published, was some three years 
before the poems of Tennyson were brought out in this country, 
and though he rewrote it at a later day and republished it, the 
conception was the same, as any one may see, by examining the 
piece in the “ Yale Literary.” ‘The idea of the piece is exqui- 
site and delicately philosophical, and the draft of it, as published 
in the “ American Review,” is a very choice and elegant spec- 
imen of poetry. We have not room to give a full analysis of this 
poem. ‘The being who attempts to satisfy himself in a life of 
simple beauty and intellectual enjoyment, separate from all moral 
qualities and exercises, is personified under the name of “ Er- 
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dolph.” Persisting in his search after the “Beautiful,” he first 
summons to his relief the “Spirit of the ocean,” and unfolds the 
objects and aims of his existence. We make one or two extracts 
as examples of the fine molding which characterizes the poem. 


ERDOLPH. 


——“ From the cradle 
My love was in the Beautiful, adored 
Till adoration had in me become 
Essential and familiar. Nature first 
My early friend, my dear and earnest mother, 
Leading me hourly through her wondrous reign, 
Filled the deep urn of joy till it ran o’er. 
Boyhood on infancy, and youth on boyhood, 
Intensely grew, to feel with deeper sense 
Th’ infinitude of her wild mysteries ; 
Her whispers were my teachings, stirring more 
My soul in lonely haunts than loud-mouthed trump, 
The serried soldiers on the front of battle. 
I had no life, but as [ lived in her: 
And she did seem to make all hues and forms, 
All sounds, all seasons, for my own delight. 
The gliding spring, with low and winning voice, 
Bearing young leaves and flowers: the strong-soul’d summer, 
Glowing with life, watching the ancient skies, 
By woods and mighty waters; autumn slow, 
Tranquilly walking through the faded trees— 
His still pale empire: and the world of white, 
When winter came and o’er the mountains high 
Hung his cold robe, alike had charms for me. 
The breaking morn, the noon, the shadowy eve, 
Silence, and starlight, and the sad, meek moon, 
Clouds, mountains, winds, and ocean’s solemn waste— 
All these I loved, and in their love did dwell 
With a most constant worship.” 


In another passage, Erdolph unfolds an item of his experience 
over which his memory broods with a deep and tender interest. 


“ For then, even then, one earthly form before me 
Pale Memory led, for whose sake to have loved 
Could I have bent me so, had not been vain! 
High-born she was, but of a flower-iike pride, 
Tender as tears—serene in her young grace, 
And pure as young, and beautiful as pure— 
Clear-browed Eliria! and her stately mind 

Had yet such delicate thought, unconscious born, 
As stirs a spirit new-lighted on the earth, 
Wondering, o’er-charmed, at every common thing. 
So moulded was she, and her mind had strength 
Beyond her equals. But with her to love 

Was native as a plant that comes with spring— 
Suddenly comes and never blooms but once ! 
And destiny the slave of chance, 

Made me to her—what matters it! she died, 

As dies the wind-flower with excess of light, 
And trembled into darkness ’"— 
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At length the “Spirit of Beauty” approaches singing. The 
little song which is put into her mouth is exceedingly delicate 
and well managed, and its interruption, in the midst of the fourth 
stanza, is beautifully conceived. 


* A smile from that eternal face, 
Which hath forever shone, 

The universe my dwelling place, 
Through all my power is known. 

Where’er I glance the stars put on 
Their beauty and their pride, 

And fresh-lit worlds, where I have gone, 
Shine brightly side by side. 


“The orb, where mortals have their birth, 
I’ve made to please their eye ; 
I’ve robed in living green the earth, 
In varied hues the sky ; 
I give the trees their lordly growth, 
The plants their lowly grace, 
And deck with gay and many dyes 
The Ether’s airy race. 


“T give the dew its pearly sheen, 
Its splendor to the flower, 

And every blade of grass is green 
By my mysterious power. 

Within the ocean’s stirless deep, 
Where choral music swells, 

I give the amber’s golden sleep 
And tinge the purple shells. 


“Its sands I spread and pebbly bed 
With pearls and diamonds bright, 

And through its coral forests shed 
A strange and dreamy light. 


But most in woman’s virgin face ‘ 





On the whole, we think it can not be questioned that Mr. Col- 
ton’s literary talents were of a very high order. We had intended 
to point out some of the more conspicuous of the articles from 
his pen in the “ American Review.” But we have already ex- 
tended this sketch beyond the limits which we had prescribed. 
One of the best specimens of his poetry may be found in the 
“Democratic Review” for the year 1842. (Vol. XI, p. 496.) It 
is a piece of blank verse, upon which he bestowed no little labor, 
and which was wrought to a high degree of perfection. 

Mr. Colton was taken away at the early age of 29, but he had 
lived a life of great activity, and the impression which he had 
made upon many minds will not be easily effaced. At his death 
there were many mourners outside of the circle of his immediate 
kindred. Notwithstanding his eccentricities and peculiarities of 
character, he had bound many hearts to himself in a strong and 
abiding friendship. 
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Art. V.—MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS AND 
MANUFACTURING VILLAGES. 


The Twenty-second Annual Report of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Presented by the Executive Committee, at 
the Anniversary Meeting, May 10, 1848. With an Appendix. 


No small portion of the field of Home Missionary labor is in 
New England, and in others of those older states which are best 
supplied with religious institutions. Many an old parish is weak- 
ened rather than strengthened by the growing up of a manufac- 
turing village at the distance of some three or four miles from the 
old place of worship. The new village must be provided witha 
church and with a pastor, or it will become a center of pernicious 
influences. Thus, for a few years at least, a decaying agricultural 
parish on the one hand, and, on the other, a young church and 
society, in the midst of an unsettled and changeable population, 
and struggling against the tendencies to sectarianism and to infi- 
delity, which are at work all around it,—are both dependent in 
some degree on the aid of the Home Missionary Society. After 
a while, the ideas and habits of the people, the modes of agricul- 
ture, and all the investments of capital, will have adjusted them- 
selves to the new order of things. The old meeting-house has 
been repaired and beautified, or perhaps some more commodious 
and attractive edifice has taken its place ; and though the spot has 
lost something of its importance as a center, the congregation 
finds itself well able—perhaps better able than before—to support 
the expenses of public worship and religious instruction without 
any burdensome sacrifice. The new village is no longer made 
up of transient operatives, living at board, and with no interest in 
its character and welfare; it has its permanent and prosperous 
households, whose dearest interests. both secular and spiritual, are 
dependent on the moral influences that give character to the place. 
But while these changes are in progress—while the old order of 
things is passing away, and the new order of things is getting 
itself established—there is a season of hazard and danger ; and 
the far-sighted patriotic Christian zeal which is gathering churches 
and establishing pastoral ministrations beyond the Mississippi and 
on the shore of the Pacific, is compelled to exert itself lest the 
powers of darkness obtain dominion on the soil which was first 
oecupied by our fathers more than two centuries ago, and which 
has been hallowed by their graves. 

To one who, with a thoughtful mind, observes how constantly 
new villages are created in these eastern states, by the application 
of associated capital to all sorts of manufacturing industry, it can 
not but occur that the men who own and control the capital by 
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which these villages are called into existence, are the depositaries 
of a power which affects, widely and permanently, the welfare of 
their fellow men. ‘The proprietors of that capital, and especially 
the directors and agents by whom it is controlled, are obviously 
acting under a responsibility to God of which they are not always 
aware. ‘T'oo often it is taken for granted that the whole duty of 
capitalists, and especially of corporations, to the population of the 
villages which rise into existence at their call and in conformity 
with their arrangements, begins and ends with the fair payment 
of fair wages. Here then, if we mistake not, is a large chapter 
of Moral Philosophy, which has never been adequately written, 
We introduce the subject in this connexion as a subject in which 
all our readers have an interest. It will hardly be expected of us 
that we shall do full justice to such a subject within the limits of 
a few pages. It will be enough for us, at present, if we can 
bring the subject distinetly to the attention of thoughtful minds. 
Let the moral sense of the people take cognizance of such a sub- 
ject as this, and in due time, it will pronounce a just decision 
and one that must be respected. 


What have manufacturing corporations to do with the character 
and the social and moral well-being of the manufacturing villages 
which they create? Here on the one hand are the proprietors of 
capital, and generally of capital associated in large masses under 
a legislative incorporation. Here on the other hand a village is 
coming into existence in consequence of the employment of this 
capital—a compact settlement of workshops and dwellings, in 
which successive generations of human beings, connected by all 
domestic ties, and by all the duties and relations of neighborhood 
and society, will live and labor—will enjoy and suffer—will act 
upon each other, and be acted upon, by all the influences that con- 
stitute or control the common life of the community—will die 
and pass to their account. What responsibilities are involved in 
the relation between the one and the other ? 

Let it be considered under what circumstances the inhabitants 
of a new manufacturing village are brought together. ‘They are 
almost always persons who have no accumulated capital, and 
whose earnings are barely sufficient to provide them from one 
year’s end to another with the means of living. If indeed, by 
economical management, some of them may lay up a little for a 
day of need, and if all ‘of them may be extremely comfortable, 
real poverty being unknown except in protracted sickness, still 
they are not by any means able, of themselves, to make that provi- 
sion for the wants of their intellectual and religious natures, which 
ought to exist in the institutions and local influences of every 
community. They can not build churches and schools, nor can 
they support ministers and teachers. They are unable even to 
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supply themselves with comfortable houses, or even to lay out 
their village in a tasteful or ornamental manner. All these things, 
necessary to their intellectual and moral welfare, and necessary 
to all the welfare of the community which is there beginning to 
exist, must be provided for them from without, or not provided at 
all. Past generations have bequeathed to the present a rich legacy 
of invested capital, in all the places settled by the natural gath- 
erings of population. Churches and schools and dwellings are 
built, roads are opened, public grounds are provided ;—the present 
is started upon the career of advancement, with the accumulations 
which it has inherited from the past. But in the process by which 
New England is so rapidly becoming more and more a manufac- 
turing country, the proprietors of capital are bringing together 
masses of people in places entirely barren of all these advantages. 
In the most desolate and rocky situation, avoided by all human 
beings since the settling of the Pilgrims as the image of loneli- 
ness and barrenness, amid rocks and stumps and blasted trees, 
there isa water-fall. Taking its stand here, the genius of our age 
calls into almost instantaneous life a bustling village. Here facto- 
ries are erected in this barren waste, and suddenly a large popula- 
tion is gathered. For this population every thing necessary to the 
social state is to be created. ‘The past contributes nothing. 

Now, where lies the responsibility of providing for the commu- 
nity thus beginning to be formed, the essentials to human welfare ? 
Who is bound todo it?) The individuals of such a population— 
the operatives, not yet domiciliated on the spot, nor knit to each 
other and to the locality by the ties which constitute society—are 
not able to do it for themselves. Does it not then follow that the 
associated proprietors of the capital which has called these per- 
sons together, should aid in providing the institutions and _ influ- 
ences essential to their well being, and in starting them upon the 
career of mental and moral improvement? Does no obligation 
to this effect devolve upon a man or body of men, who, having 
wealth to invest in enterprises which involve the creation of a 
village, assume the responsibility of calling together a mass of 

ople, away from all the privileges which “established society af- 
fords? Will not God hold to an account those who thus cause a 
human community, with all of destiny which is involved in its 
existence, to spring up for their profit and advantage ? 

It should be distinctly remembered that in these manufacturing 
villages, the corporations for a long term of years have the only 
permanent interest. ‘I'he operatives and overseers are only sojourn- 
ers. ‘They go and come at the bidding of the companies. If a 
man has ever so much public spirit, he is not at home there ; he 
is liable to lose his situation in a month, and to be turned adrift to 
find employment elsewhere. Not a man employed in the factories 
expects to live and die in the village. Not a man regards it as his 
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permanent residence. This must always be the case for a term 
of years, if the village is started in an entirely new situation. If 
there are a few farmers in the neighborhood, who naturally belong 
to the new community, this gives an element of stability; but it 
would be very unjust to throw upon them the responsibility of 
providing for the new population, which comes not at their bid- 
ding. For the new value given to their farms, and the greater 
nearness of their markets, they should be willing to pay their in- 
creased taxes, and they are bound to assist according to their ability ; 
but their peculiar responsibility evidently ceases here. Among those 
who are employed by the corporations, it will take years to develop 
any permanent interest in the place. When they shall have been 
in their situations long enough to consider themselves fastened 
there, they will begin to have a home feeling, but not before. 
Wherever, then, the incorporated proprietors by the very tenor 
of theirengagements with those whom they employ, exclude this 
permanent interest from the employed, how undeniable is it that 
the necessities of the social state should be in a great part provi- 
ded for by them. They alone have a permanent interest. The vil- 
lage is theirs, and as it is theirs, they are bound under God to 
make it all that a village should be. ‘They are as much bound 
to take care of its moral, intellectual and religious welfare, as the 
citizens of any of our towns are bound to care for the well being 
of the community in which they are proprietors and lords. If 
the village which is under their control, and in which they only 
have any permanent interest, grows up with a malaria of degrading 
and demoralizing influences hanging over its population, God will 
hold them responsible. 

We are aware with what facility the sense of this responsibility 
may be evaded by the proprietors. ‘Those employed, it may be 
said, come for definite wages, and can easily understand the situa- 
tion of the place; and therefore when they come, they come on 
their own responsibility. But this argument will not answer. 'The 
individual doubtless is responsible for going to such a place, but 
this does not relieve the corporations from responsibility for having 
created such a place. An argument like this would vindicate the 
keeper of the dram shop or gambling house. ‘Those who resort 
to such places know what they are doing. But the question is 
deeper : ought you to make such a place for them to resort to? A 
man might almost as well send his children to dram shops and 
gambling houses as into some neglected manufacturing villages. 

The relation, then, of such corporations to their villages, is 
essentially parental. It is as much so as the relation of master 
and apprentice. God has placed in the parent’s care children 
who are unable to take care of themselves. And because God 
has thus placed them, parents are bound to take care of them, 
and to educate them in all good morals and sound principles. 
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He holds them to the obligations of this relation; nor can they 
escape if they would. So with the relation of master and ap- 
prentice. A youth is placed under an experienced business man, 
to be educated in his trade, and not only so, but to be watched 
over in his character. The master is obviously bound by im- 
perative duty to guard the morals of the apprentice. He is 
invested, for a time, with parental responsibilities. Should he 
neglect to provide for that boy’s intellectual and moral wants, 
he fails essentially in the discharge of his obligations. So with 
the relation now in question. The manufacturing corporation 
draws together, in unfavorable circumstances, those who in their 
new position are unable to provide for the wants of an unformed 
community, and who, being without the means of improvement 
and religious culture, can not be expected to make the arrange- 
ments necessary for the supply of such a deficiency. ‘The capi- 
talists are the parents of the village; they have called it into 
being, and they are responsible for its character, as truly as the 
parent for the character of his children. A manufacturing village 
needs for the formation of its character, all the means of improve- 
ment, moral and religious, which are needed by other villages. 
The transient, operative population who have no permanent in- 
terest or influence, are not the village, nor can they supply it with 
these means of improvement ; the proprietors, therefore—the par- 
ents of the village—ought to do so. In other places, the popula- 
tion being permanent, and the property being theirs, the respon- 
sibility is divided among them ; but in these villages, the property 
and the permanent interest being in the hands of the corpora- 
tions, the burthen of all this duty lies upon them. 

We may put this matter perhaps in a clearer light by a few 
plain questions. Can a village be suffered to grow up in vice 
and immorality, deprived of the many checks to evil and in- 
citements to good which are essential to the character of a civ- 
ilized and Christian community, while there is no responsibility 
in the matter? Where then shall this responsibility rest, except 
upon those who create the village, and who have ample power to 
aid it into the possession of all that is desirable and necessary? 
Where, when they who have created the village have the only 
permanent interest in it; and when, by the terms of their contract 
with those whom they employ, they deny to the villagers the idea 
of ahome? Isa parent responsible for his children’s training,— 
and are not corporations responsible for their villages, which are 
their children? Can the members of a corporation, caring for 
nothing but their dividends, create a Sodom in the midst of 
New England, and not find themselves arraigned at last for such 
a deed at God’s tribunal? Are there no moral obligations con- 
nected with the control of accumulated capital? And can any 
man, or company of men, exercise that control to build up a 
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village characterized by intellectual and moral degradation, and 
not violate the great moral laws of God? 

Perhaps it may be suggested from some quarter that corpora- 
tion charters give no power to the body corporate to perform 
these high moral duties; that by the terms of the charter the 
corporation is confined to a specific business, and that it has no 
power to do any thing else. Thus the attempt may be made to 
set aside the decision of the moral sense. We have known this 
argument to be used for such a purpose. But we doubt very 
much, whether the highest courts of law would decide, that a 
charter which defines only the business duties of a corporation, 
takes away from it the power of performing its moral duties. 
The high principles of the common law, would come in here, 
and decide that, as in the case of a man, so also in that of a 
body of men united in a corporation, there is always the right of 
fulfilling all moral obligations ; and that nothing can take it away, 
since it exists by necessity of nature. It can not then be true 
that corporations are relieved from their moral obligations by their 
charters; and if it were so, then surely it would be high time 
that legislatures should invest them in full with their moral rights, 
and with the power of fulfilling these moral duties. 

We ask now—-since it is evident that corporations are morally 
bound, to exercise a beneficent parental care over the social and 
moral welfare of the villages which they create and control— 
what are their specific obligations and in what modes are they 
bound to render assistance? And here we are not insensible of 
the difficulties which embarrass the question. ‘The positions and 
circumstances of manufacturing villages are so very various, that 
no invariable rule can be laid down. Every company must judge 
for itself in its circumstances, under a sense of responsibility to 
God, what is incumbent upon it todo. The size of the village, 
its newness, the country around it, the character of the people 
who are attracted to it to obtain employment, and other things of 
this nature, are all to be considered. For a village not large 
enough to need a place of worship, the corporation should see 
that the villagers have the means of going to the nearest church, 
and should assist them. For a village of several hundreds, it 
should aid in providing a house of worship. ‘Thus there are a 
thousand diversities which determine the particulars of duty. 
All that we can attempt is to indicate some leading principles. 

Undoubtedly then, it is always important that the villagers be 
encouraged to help themselves to the extent of their ability. In 
order to value their blessings they must pay something for them. 
Blessings which cost us nothing are apt to be undervalued. 
There was good policy in the course of that pastor, who sent his 
deacon round among those who never went to church, to get 
them to subscribe something to his support ; for when they had 
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subscribed, they attended on his ministry to get their money’s 
worth. In every manufacturing village, theretore, the villagers 
should be stimulated to help themselves. ‘This is necessary in 
order to the highest success of whatever is done in their behalf. 
And in order to their taking hold in earnest to help themselves, 
they should be encouraged. If they are expected to do every 
thing, they will probably attempt nothing. But the patronage of 
the corporations should be so employed as to stimulate and en- 
courage them to the highest pitch of endeavor. 

And not only should they thus be put to do all they can for 
themselves, on the ground of the greater benefit derivable to 
them, but also, on the ground of their own obligations. They 
share the responsibility for the character of the village place 
which they inhabit even temporarily. They are bound to do 
what in them lies, for the advancement of all good institutions, 
and for the building up of a healthy social state. Here then is 
the starting point from which to calculate, under the diverse cir- 
cumstances of different places, the amount and manner of assist- 
ance to be rendered to the inhabitants, in the molding of society. 
It will not be difficult, in view of the specific facts, to decide 
specifically what shall be done. 

In relation to the necessities of a manufacturing village, there 
can be little difference of opinion. And first of all in the starting 
of a village that is to give employment to some hundreds of 
operatives, the corporation or corporations should provide a suit- 
able church or chapel for the due performance of religious wor- 
ship. ‘The persons who first come together in such a village 
are little likely to seek the house of God at a distance. And in- 
deed it is almost impossible to exert any salutary moral influence 
on such a population without the preaching of the gospel in the 
midst of them. In the beginning of the enterprise, unless there 
are able men in the vicinity who naturally belong to the new 
community and become its leaders, the burden of providing a 
place of worship must necessarily devolve upon the corporation 
or corporations. It is for them, therefore, to build a house for 
God in their village, as soon as they build their boarding houses. 
And as the village increases and its wants demand a larger 
house of worship, they should judiciously stimulate and encour- 
age the people to build. As other churches are needed, they 
should still be ever ready to give their aid. ‘The comparative 
amount, however, which they give to each church may reasonably 
diminish as the ability of the place increases. We have known 
a village where, though the power of the people was stretched 
to its utmost limit, the corporation was backward in affording as- 
sistance. For years the place of worship was a miserable apart- 
ment which was too small for those who wished to attend ; and 
from which all children were therefore excluded. The lordly 
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manufacturers were making extravagant dividends, but were per- 
mitting the children in their village to grow up without access 
to the house of God. 

As to schools, not a loom should begin to move, before these 
have been provided for. A manufacturing place, of all others, 
needs the very best of schools. The population is young and 
excitable. There is a movement and a stir in the current of 
society, which needs to be guided, and often to be kept in check. 
While there are peculiar advantages in such a place, there are 
also peculiar dangers arising from the activity of life, which 
seems to catch its motions trom the flight of the spindles. No 
state fund will provide schools of a sufficiently high order. The 
corporation should unite with the inhabitants to set up and per- 
fect the very best system of schools. 

We can not stop to illustrate the importance of institutions 
for the intellectual improvement of mature minds, such as libraries, 
lectures, associations and other things of this nature. These will 
naturally come in their season, if the character of the place is 
molded by the influence of schools and churches. When their 
time comes, they should be attended to, promptly and liberally. 
Such things are sometimes done by large-minded proprietors of 
manufacturing capital, in a way that ought to be more generally 
imitated. 

Much attention should be paid to the general beauty and taste- 
ful arrangement of a place. These things have more power in 
the social and moral education of a people, than some men can 
imagine. Ina beautiful village, laid out with true regard to reg- 
ularity and neatness, and embosomed in trees, there is an assimi- 
lating power upon the minds of the people. Of course, all this 
devolves upon the corporations. ‘They have the whole arrange- 
ment of the place. We regard it as a very great wrong, for any 
body of men having control over the formation of a village, to 
let it grow up as it may, and do nothing for its external appear- 
ance. Where a few pounds of powder will blast away a rock 
and give a regular street, they have no right to save the powder 
and perch their houses wherever they can ‘find the cheapest place 
for them. The manufactory should be kept neat, every thing 
about it should present an inviting appearance to the eye. Dirty 
people dwell in dirty villages. Neat people dwell in neat villages. 
And there is always some immorality in dirt, and some morality 
in neatness. 

In the boarding houses, as we generally find them in even the 
best manufacturing villages, we think there is a call for very great 
improvement. ‘The crowding of from four to eight lodgers into a 
little room, hardly sufficient for them to turn around in, is obvi- 
ously contrary to the laws of health. And then the absolute 
impossibility of retirement and solitary thought is greatly injuri- 
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ous to character. ‘To persons thus situated, however devoutly 
disposed some of them may be, secret vocal prayer is “ a forbid- 
den luxury.” Their communion with their God is interrupted 
and broken at the best, so that they can reap but little of its ben- 
efits. ‘There is an evil here which ought to be remedied. Lar- 
ger accommodations should be provided, and if necessary, a 
higher price should be charged for board. The laborers ought 
not to be excluded from all the inestimable benefits of retirement, 
nor compelled to sleep in unventilaied, pent up rooms, where the 
air, breathed over and over again by so many lungs, is necessarily 
impure and poisonous. 

One more thing must have a place in this outline of the moral 
duties of a corporation, and that is the duty of a good example ; 
—every corporation in a manufacturing village should keep with 
the utmost strictness the holy Sabbath of God. We regret to 
say that to a very great extent this duty is neglected. The repair- 
ing of the machinery, upon the holy day, in order to save some- 
thing for the increase of dividends, can find no excuse in the eye 
of Him who is Lord of the Sabbath. It is most deeply injurious 
to the moral character of the place. The extensive violation of 
the Sabbath in such a village, is no wonder, when we know that 
the corporation itself is not particular to observe the Sabbath. 
It is said indeed, that if the mill is not put in order on the Sab- 
bath, the laborers will be out of employment and much time lost; 
and thus a sort of necessity is pleaded in abatement of the sin. 
If the loss occasioned would, by the rules of employment, fall 
upon the operatives, then a plea of “mercy” is added to the 
plea of “necessity.” But however the matter may be pre- 
sented, it is difficult to see how a corporation can be justified in 
working on the Sabbath, except upon a principle which would 
destroy the Sabbath altogether. For the merchant may plead 
that he must work to support his family, and may prepare his 
goods for the week-days’ business. And the mechanic, by the 
same excuse may sharpen his tools ‘and prepare his implements 
for his work. And so we should soon have no Sabbath. The 
case is very plain; a corporation is no more relieved from respon- 
sibility to the law of God than a single individual. ‘Though it 
has no ‘ sou?” in its corporate capacity, God will find souls in it, 
which he will hold to account. In the case in which the loss 
falls upon the company, it is one of the hazards of business, and 
should no more be complained of, and made an excuse for vio- 
lating the Lord’s day, than any other loss. And in the case 
where, by the terms of employment, the loss falls upon the ope- 
ratives, it is a risk which they take, and to it they should cheer- 
fully submit. There is no necessity in either case, except the 
necessity of making money, and that is not such a necessity as 
justifies labor on the Lord’s day. If we admit that excuse, we 
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at once give up the Sabbath with all the blessings which it brings. 
It would doubtless be a benefit to the operatives, to have a day 
of recreation occasionally during the repairing of the machinery, 
even though it should diminish their wages. They might then 
have time for amusements and excursions without desecrating 
the holy day. But if, by the terms of employment, the com- 
pany assumes the loss, then how nobly does their self-sacri- 
ficing regard for the Sabbath, shine forth in the community! 
What a moral power do they thus bring to bear upon the opera- 
tives! But let the corporation work, to make money, on the 
Lord’s day ; and why may not the operatives violate the Sab- 
bath for the sake of pleasure? Regarded from either point of 
view, repairing of machinery is not such a work of necessity or 
mercy as was excepted by the Savior from the Jaw of the Sab- 
bath: the only necessity or mercy in the case is the necessity of 
making larger dividends, or the mercy of permitting the opera- 
tives to earn More wages. 

We must say one word as to the number of hours in a day’s 
labor. If corporations really wish to be benevolent to the em- 
ployed, they can find “a more excellent way” than by repairing 
their machinery in violation of the Sabbath. We know it is 
difficult to regulate such a matter. One corporation can not do it 
alone. Nothing can be done effectually, till a healthy public 
sentiment is formed. In the views, therefore, which we sug- 
gest on this point, we design only to call the attention of 
intelligent Christian manufacturers to a consideration of the 
question. It is certainly an evil, which we trust is not remedi- 
less, to confine human beings twelve hours out of twenty-four, 
to their daily tasks. There is left little or no time for intellectual 
improvement, social enjoyment, or religious culture. At half 
past seven, the weary laborer returns to his or her evening meal, 
worn out and fit for nothing but sleep. In a manufacturing vil- 
lage it is almost impossible to have areligious meeting, or a meet- 
ing for intellectual improvement, except between the close of one 
week’s labor and the beginning of another’s. This is injurious 
tothe morals of a place. But we forbear to enlarge on this 
point. 

Turning now to some of the economical relations of the sub- 
ject, we think it can be shown, that as a matter of business merely, 
it is for the advantage of corporations to exercise over their vil- 
lages the paternal care which we have described. In this view 
we are sustained by the opinion of several persons whom we 
have consulted, and who are fully competent to form a correct 
judgment, inasmuch as they have conducted manufacturing en- 
terprises for many years. But instead of relying on authorities in 
such a matter, we refer to reasons. 

Vou. VII. 32 
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It is evident without much argument, that intellectual and moral 
qualities in the laborer are necessary to the most productive labor. 
This is as essential in manufacturing establishments as in every 
other. Ifaclerk or apprentice who has a good character is the more 
valuable on that account, so it is with the girl who tends a loom, 
or the overseer who directs the labor. It would seem from the 
conduct of some corporations, that thriftless, dissipated and un- 
principled operatives are, in their estimation, as profitable as those 
who are high-minded, sober and careful. At any rate, they act as 
if it were of no matter of consequence what kind of laborers they 
employ. But this is a very great mistake. The best qualities of 
mind and heart are necessary to the highest productiveness in any 
department of labor. And from the nature of the case it must 
be so. In order to the most effective industry, the laborer must be 
educated to self-respect, and a lively sense of character. The 
slave is every where, in comparison with the free laborer, a most 
miserable producer, and that because he has not the highest and 
noblest feelings of a man. Next to him is the debauched, dissi- 
pated and reckless free laborer. And next in order follow, one 
after another, the long list of individuals who are in various de- 
grees removed from a high standard of character. It is the testi- 
mony of one whom we have consulted on this subject, that 
“those individuals who are in the constant habit of attending 
public worship upon the Sabbath, and who are connected with 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes, are far more profitable to their 
employers than those who entirely neglect these privileges.” And 
this testimony is only the confirmation which experience gives to 
the view which arises from the very nature of things. Corpora- 
tions, therefore, should endeavor, for their own interests, to pro- 
vide for a high standard of character in their villages. What they 
expend for this purpose will more than return to them, not per- 
haps in tangible results at once, but in the stability and gradually 
increasing value of their entire investment. The influence of a 
high tone of intelligence and morals in the community that grows 
up around their establishment, will be like the dew, gentle and 
unnoticed in its action, yet, with wonderful power, ministering 
life and growth to all the sources of profit. 

To tend a loom, or oversee a number of operatives, may seem 
to some a work of the simplest kind; but the different wages 
paid to different individuals for such work testify that there isa 
very great difference of skill in even the simplest departments of 
labor. Some girls can earn eight dollars a week, while others can 
earn only two or three. But the most skillful laborer, notwith- 
standing his high wages, is by far the most profitable to the em- 
ployer. Of course it follows that the money expended in a man- 
ufacturing village for the purpose of sharpening the faculties, and 
educating the intellect of the population, is not lost, but will re- 
turn, “ after many days,” to increase the wealth of the company. 
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There is another point of no little consequence in this con- 
nection : the greater security and value of property in a well trained 
community. Among a thriftless, idle, vagabond population, 
which a manufacturing village is likely to attract if left to grow 
up uncared for, great losses are constantly occurring from fires 
and theft, and general waste, which are greatly diminished in 
a village nurtured into a high moral character by the judicious 
care and aid of the corporation or corporations whose investments 
have created it. No prudent business man would invest his capi- 
tal in a disgracefully immoral place ; how then can he build up 
such a place around capital which he has already invested. 

In a place where moral influences are deficient or pernicious, 
manufacturing proprietors lose much by the frequent changes in 
the working population. Good workmen may come to such a 
place, but they will not stay long, for in such a place they can 
not feel themselves at home ; and poor workmen are always noted 
for their unsettled, uneasy dispositions. Hence there must be a 
constant changing of operatives. But this is always attended 
with loss. {t takes much time to learn how to labor to the best 
advantage in any mill; and while learning, the labor can not be 
so valuable. Thus, where the operatives are constantly going 
and coming, the profits of the concern must be materially dimin- 
ished. 

The damage which a corporation may suffer simply by the loss 
of time consequent on the employment of idle, dissolute operatives, 
or overseers, ought not to be overlooked. The stopping of a sin- 
gle loom on account of “aspree,’’ may be a serious affair to the 
company. Ina great manufactory, all the fragments of time are 
valuable, and it is important that every loom should be constantly 
in motion. ‘To one of the companies in Lowell, the loss of a 
single hour makes a difference of between three and four thou- 
sand yards of cloth in the product of their mills. We have known 
villages where looms have stood idle for several days on account 
of the drunken frolic of him who had the charge of them. This 
item of loss was never reported to the corporation. It was a 
leakage, that made so little show as to seem unimportant. And 
yet the aggregate loss from such things to that corporation must 
have been very great. 

The slighting of the work is another source of loss; opera- 
tives of inferior moral character produce inferior fabrics. There 
is often as great a loss in the quality of the article, as in the 
amount produced. Ina rude, immoral village, where the opera- 
tives have, many of them, little sense of character, working sim- 
ply for the pay, with no feeling of obligation, the service ren- 
dered to the proprietors will be mere “eye service,” and the 
product will be of corresponding value. 


. 
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Another important item of loss arises from petty peculations. 
Where hundreds or thousands of hands are employed, small 
“ stealings” amount in the aggregate to large amounts. In a small 
factory, which employs a hundred persons, if each should take a 
yard of goods manufactured per day, the company has a hundred 
yards to subtract from the day’s profits; and if the goods be 
valued at twelve cents, they experience a loss of twelve dollars, 
which in a year amounts to thirty-six hundred dollars. Now, 
when it is remembered that these peculations are very difficult of 
detection, the value of operatives who can be depended on will be 
seen ata glance. And then, too, will be seen whether it is good 
economy in a corporation to provide liberally for the moral wants 
of the village which grows up around its factory. 

But it is not in items that the extent of the losses which cor- 
porations suffer on account of immoral influences around them, 
can be estimated. ‘There is a general wastefulness and want of 
care, which cuts in upon the profits of the concern yet deeper than 
can be explained by these items. In truth, the losses thus arising 
are, many of them, hidden from view, and can not be represented 
in any definite statement. 

We may get the best idea of this whole subject by comparing 
any two villages conducted respectively upon the opposite princi- 
ples of duty and selfishness. There are many visible contrasts of 
this kind which are of the nature of demonstration. Such an one 
rises to our thoughts at this moment. In a certain part of New 
England, upon the same bending stream, not many miles distant 
from each othe=, there are two manufacturing villages. One of 
them is neat, i. sieful, beautiful, and inviting as a place of resi- 
dence. ‘T'he church was built by the corporation, almost as soon 
as the factory,—a church, whose very appearance is an auxiliary 
to good order and virtue. All good objects received the fostering 
care of the company. The villagers were thus stimulated to ex- 
ertion, and inspired with a sense of character and true dignity. 
By the judicious aid of the company, an academy was founded, 
and good schools were established. Roads were leveled, grounds 
well laid out, a beautiful green thrown open to the public; and 
every thing was done to provide for the taste and morals of the 
population. ‘The consequence has been that the village is a model. 
Vice hides itself from view; losses from drunkenness and idle- 
ness are rare; and the general character of the people there bears 
a stamp of dignity and genial manliness. 

The other place was founded upon different principles. Nothing 
was laid out except by absolute necessity. The people who de- 
sired to worship, were obliged for years to meet in a room only 
large enough to hold the adults. No children attended the house 
of God; and thus a whole generation grew up without the 
advantages of the sanctuary. The schools were miserable. Houses 
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were built almost arty Wliere:’ The willage ‘vas dirty and unin- 
viting. The factories instead of looking out upon you with a 
sunshiny look, scowled grimly through their dinginess, as if they 
were the castles of Giant Despair. Not a tree had been set out in 
the place It was the image of what a village ought not to be. 
The morals of the place were such as one might expect from such 
influences. Drunkenness was common. ‘The looms frequently 
stood idle for weeks, because of the “ sprees” of the workmen. 
Profaneness was fearfully prevalent. As for the children, such a 
generation has been seldom seen. It will be easy for the reader to 
fill up the picture ; the contrast is too painful for us to follow fur- 
ther. It brings up before us scenes which caused us great sorrow 
years ago, when we witnessed them, and upon which we do not 
care to dwell. 

We have before our mind’s eye, two other villages,—one neat, 
inviting, moral, orderly, prosperous; the other, filthy, repulsive, 
immoral, disorderly, bankrupt. The secret of the difference be- 
tween the two, is that the first is conducted on high and 
generous principles; the other, upon those of the most narrow- 
sighted selfishness. Another contrast occurs to us in one village 
under two successive administrations. The first was close-fisted, 
leaving the people to themselves, taking the holy day to repair 
machinery, making no outlays for the religious and moral welfare 
of the place ; the consequence was, that the whole business ran out, 
the owners became bankrupt, and the property passed into other 
hands. ‘The new administration went to work on the opposite 
plan ; built a church, settled a minister, gave an impulse to schools, 
adorned the place with tasteful care, and now it is one of the 
most flourishing villages of the kind in New England. And thus 
we might continue to cite examples almost indefinitely. But we 
need not. 

One more thought on this part of our subject, and we have 
done. Manufacturers will find it to their interest to pursue a 
liberal policy in their villages, in order to check the spread of that 
opposition to corporations which is now of no inconsiderable dis- 
advantage to them, and which, if manufacturing villages become 
the abodes of a low and degraded population, will sweep every 
thing before it, in the indignation of the people. ‘Then charters 
will not be renewed,—companies will not be allowed to increase 
their capital, new burdens will be laid upon them, and ina thou- 
sand ways they will find themselves hampered and troubled. The 
only way to avoid this result is for companies to pursue a high 
and liberal policy, making their villages the open proofs and tes- 
timonies to the value of such enterprises. 
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For three centuries past, there has existed in England a cor- 
poration of vast wealth and power, kaown as the Cuurcu or 
EnGuianp. At times during this period, this corporation has vir- 
tually held the power of life and death. The pillory, the prison, 
the gallows and the stake have been at its command, and have 
been freely used for the assertion of its authority over conscience 
in matters of faith. At other times, its own existence has been 
in peril, and it has been ready to crave for itself that toleration 
which it had denied to others; till by the turning tide of revolu- 
tion it was re-instated in its arrogance and intolerance. But now 
for these many years, with pretensions no less lofty than in the 
days of Laud, and with wealth and political supremacy unim- 
paired, the power of this great corporation has been relaxed, and 
dissentient bodies, throwing off one by one their oppressive dis- 
abilities, have grown up by its side till they have become too 
formidable to be molested or even treated with neglect. Occa- 
sionally also a secession from the Establishment takes place with 
entire safety to the life and members of the seceder. 

By what rule of nomenclature, or under what classification, 
this corporation is called a church, we can not discover. Such an 
application of the term is certainly not in accordance with any 
of its uses in the New Testament. ‘These uses are stated by 
Mr. Noel as follows : 


“ Exxancia being the word commonly used to express an assembly of citi- 
zens, it was thence adopted by the apostles to express an assembly of Christians ; 
the Christian sense of the word growing naturally out of its civil sense. Each 
Christian congregation is, therefore, in the New Testament called an éxxanna— 
an assembly,achurch. . . . Thus we read of the churches of Judea, the churches 
of Galatia, and the churches of Macedonia ; but never of the church of Judea, 
the church of Galatia, the church of Macedonia: because the Christians of a 
single town formed an assembly, but the Christians of a country many assem- 
blies.” 

“ From meaning a local and visible assembly of persons gathered into one 
spot,” the word march, by a customary extension of the signification of words, 
from the corporeal to the spiritual, “ came to mean the w hole company of be- 
lievers in Christ gathered into one community by receiving the same truths ; 
and so become one city, one temple, one body, one flock, one tree, one household, 
one family, though corporeally scattered over the whole earth.” —pp. 17, 19. 


The term “church,” therefore, in New Testament usage, de- 
notes “ either a congregation of professed disciples of Jesus Christ 
in any place, or, secondly, the whole company of his true disci- 
ples throughout the world ;” and it has no other signification. 
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To this statement of the Scriptural import of the term, every 
Congregationalist will subscribe. And the judgment of Mr. Noel, 
being based upon a simple, scholar-like investigation of the New 
Testament usage, and having been formed under influences 
quite adverse to such a conclusion, has more than ordinary 
weight. 

It is obvious that in neither of these senses is the term Church 
applicable to that politico-religious corporation, the English Es- 
tablishment. Without doubt there are members of the Church 
of Christ, and those not a few, within that Establishment; so are 
there members of the Church of Christ in the British army, in 
the navy, inthe Bank, and in the Post-office department. Christ 
has churches in the Establishment, but the Establishment is not 
achurch. It can not be called a church even in the same sense 
in which the term is applied to the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
The Roman Catholic Church is ecclesiastical in its structure 
throughout. No political element enters into its organization. 
The temporal sovereignty of the Pope is not an integral part of 
the system ; it is merely an appurtenance of the Head of the 
Church, and not the occasion of his ecclesiastical supremacy. It 
was not as the sovereign of the Roman States that Pius IX. sat 
in the papal chair, but having been elected Pope, he came into 
possession of that political demesne which his predecessors had 
held for ages by policy or by conquest. Now, therefore, that he 
is divested of that sovereignty, the integrity of the Church of 
Rome is unimpaired. He still holds “the keys” though stripped 
of the tiara. He never gave laws to the Church as Prince of 
Rome, and though he may have less official dignity, he has no 
less spiritual authority at Gaeta than in the Vatican. In the per- 
son of the Pontiff, temporal sovereignty has been allied with ec- 
clesiastical, but out of Rome the Church exists or may exist en- 
tirely independent of the State, and it could exist thus at Rome 
also. But such is not the fact with regard to the Church of Eng- , 
land. That is a political Establishment throughout. The sove- 
reign of the state is in that character the Head of the Church; 
and all ordinances of the Church are state ordinances. 

By 76 Hen. VIII. cap. 1, it is enacted, “The king, his heirs, 
&c. shall be taken, accepted, and reputed the only supreme head 
of the Church of England . . . . and shall have power from time 
to time, to visit, repress, reform, order, correct, restrain and amend 
all such errors, heresies, abuses, offenses, contempts and enormi- 
ties . . . . which, by any manner of spiritual authority or juris- 
diction, may be lawfully reformed,” &c. 

_ By 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 17, “ Your Majesty is, and hath always 
justly been, the supreme head on earth of the Church of England, 
and hath full power and authority to correct, punish and repress 
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all manner of heresies, errors, vices, sits, abuses, idolatries, hy- 
pocrisies and superstitious, sprung and growing within the same, 
and to exercise all other manner of jurisdiction commonly called 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ... . Archbishops, bishops, archdea- 
cons, and other ecclesiastical persons, have no manner of jurisdic- 
tion ecclesiastical but by and from your royal majesty ... . to 
whom, by the Holy Scriptures, all authority is wholly given to 
hear and determine all manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to 
correct vice and sin whatsocver, and to all such persons as your 
majesty shall appoint thereunto.” 

The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, enacted in the first 
year of Elizabeth, establish the subordination of the church to 
the civil constitution: “ the first abrogating all jurisdiction and 
legislative power of ecclesiastical rulers, except under authority 
of the crown ; and the second prohibiting all changes of the rites 
and discipline without the approbation of Parliament.” 

By the 36th canon of the Church, adopted by the Convocation 
in synod in 1603, it is ordained that ‘“ No person shall hereafter 
be received into the ministry except he shall first subscribe to the 
article—that the King’s majesty under God, is the only Su- 
preme governor ofthisrealm . . . . . as well in all spirit- 
ual or ecclesiastical things as temporal.” 

These and kindred statutes, quoted by Mr. Noel, have made 
the Church of England a mere creature of the state. Spiritual 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to the fullest extent ever claimed by 
the Pope himself, is vested in the crown, independently of all 
church officers, who have no manner of jurisdiction, but as they 
derive it from the crown. Not only does the Church, or the par- 
ticular congregations included in the Church, have no voice in 
matters ecclesiastical, but “the Establishment itself is without 
self-government. It has no representative assembly, for the Con- 
vocation is a synod of dignitaries and proctors which would be a 
mockery of representation ; and even that mockery has not sat to 
transact business since the year 1717. Besides, were the Con- 
vention to sit, no canon can be enacted without permission of the 
crown. Nor can the assent of the crown make any canon bind- 
ing on the Anglican churches, without it be ratified by act of 
Parliament ; so that the establishment is reduced by the union to 
complete inactivity. It can make for itself no law, rectify no 
abuse, correct no error, seek no improvement ; the State is watch- 
ing it as a tiger an antelope, and allows not the slightest move- 
ment. .. . . + Chancellors and premiers determine 
alone the line along which the apostolic influence is to descend 
from generation to generation, and the sources from which ordi- 
nation, grace and pastoral authority are to be transmitted to the 
churches.” —pp. 147, 157, 158. 
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From this view of the English Establishment, it is evident that 
it has no just claim to be regarded as a Church. The name 
church is applied to numerous organizations which in their pro- 
vinc.al or national structure vary widely from the Scriptural 
import of the term. Many of these retain enough of the Scrip- 
tural idea of an independent body ecclesiastical, regulating its 
own affairs under Christ as its supreme head, to warrant their 
being called churches, at least by courtesy. But it would seem 
that neither charity nor courtesy could plead for such a misnomer 
as the Church of England, a name applied not to an ecclesiasti- 
eal organization in alliance with the state, but to a political cor- 
poration for ecclesiastical uses, a department of the government 
acting under religious names and forms. Let us not be misun- 
derstood. We deny to the English Establishment the title of a 
Church, not on the score of its Episcopacy, its ritual or its doctrine, 
nor merely because it is allied with the state ; but because it is a 
mere department of the state, as truly so as the army, the navy, 
the East India Company, or the judiciary ;—the department 
through which the state exercises jurisdiction over religious faith 
and worship. We hovor and love the Church of Christ within 
that Establishment. We revere the memories of Latimer, and 
Ridley, of Rogers and Bradford ; we prize the teachings of Bar- 
row, T'aylor, Tillotson, Butlerand Leighton. We bless God that 
under the blighting influence of state supremacy, his Church, his 
true spiritual seed has perpetuated its life and has bronght forth 
the rich fruits which are seen here and there overhanging the 
walls and the palisades of that ancient fortress of state ecclesiar- 
chy. But that the Queen, Lords and Commons, framing eccle- 
siastical laws, prescribing articles of faith and forms of worship, 
and administering ecclesiastical discipline through officers of royal 
appointment, are a true and proper church of Christ is more 
than the most liberal construction of that term will admit. The 
English Establishment is not even, like the Church of Rome, a 
corrupt and degenerate church ; it is no church at all. 

This is precisely what Robert Brown affirmed of it. “ He 
denied the Church of England to be a true church,” and denied 
also the jurisdiction of the crown in things spiritual ; for which 
and kindred offenses he was committed in all “to thirty-two 
prisons, in some of which he could not see his hand at noonday.”* 
Happily Mr. Noel can express the same opinion, which he does in 
effect though not in words, without any danger of being shut up 
from the light of day. The Puritans have not lived in vain. 

To avoid needless offense to Episcopalian readers by this posi- 
tion, we will for once fortify ourselves by quotations from the 
Homilies. “The Second Part of the Homily of Fasting” dis- 





* Neal, I, 149. 
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courseth as follows; “ God’s Church ought not, neither may it be 
so tied to that (the Jewish mode of fasting) or any other order 
now made, or hereafter to be made and derived by the authority 
of man, but that it may lawfully for just causes, alter, change, or 
mitigate these ecclesiastical decrees and orders, yea, recede 
wholly from them, and break them, when they tend either to 
superstition or to impiety ; when they draw the people from God, 
rather than work any edification in them.” And again, “ Ye 
have heard, good people, first that Christian subjects are bound 
even in conscience to obey princes’ laws, which are not repug- 
nant to the laws of God. Ye have also heard that Christ’s 
Church is not so bound to observe any order, law, or decree made 
by man, to prescribe a form in religion, but that the Church hath 
full power and authority from God to change and alter the same, 
when need shall require ; which hath been showed you by the 
example of our Savior Christ, by the practice of the apostles and 
of the fathers since that time.”* 

But in the English Establishment the Church, as distinguisha- 
ble from the state, has no such power. The state “ determines 
in the last resort the creed, the canons, the discipline and the 
ministers of the Establishment. The Establishment can neither 
amend one of the articles of its creed if erroneous, nor add to 
their number if the creed be defective, without the assent of the 
state. Without the concurrence of the state it can not meet to 
enact a canon, nor enact a canon when met, nor execute a canon 
when enacted.’’+ 

Is this poor crippled thing, this beggarly dependent on court 
favor, to be recognized as “ the Church” which “hath full power 
and authority from God to change and alter any order, law or 
decree made by man” for its own government. Will Episcopa- 
lians admit this to bea church? Will Bishop Brownell and Dr. 
Seabury whose recommendation is prefixed to the Book of Hom- 
ilies wherein we find this noble declaration of church indepen- 
dence, have any fellowship with a political corporation which 
usurps the name of church, because it employs bishops, priests 
and deacons in certain of its functions. 

In the second part of the sermon for Whitsunday, we find this 
further evidence against the Church of England. ‘The true 
Church is an universal congregation or fellowship of God’s faith- 
ful and elect people, built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the head corner-stone. 
And it hath always three notes or marks whereby it is known ; 
pure and sound doctrine, the sacraments administered according 
to Christ’s holy institution, and the right use of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. ‘This description of the Church is agreeable both to the 








* Homilies, Phila. Edition, pp. 258, 259. + Noel, p. 22. 
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Scriptures of God, and also to the doctrine of the ancient fathers, 
so that none may justly find fault therewith. Now if you will 
compare this with the Church of Rome, not as it was in the 
beginning, but as it is presently, and hath been for the space of 
nine hundred years and odd; you shall well perceive the state 
thereof to be so far wide from the nature of the true Church, that 
nothing can be more.”* 

But the Church of England was derived from the Church of 
Rome while she was in that corrupt state ; and “ who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean?” The Church of England was 
derived from that of Rome by a mere substitution of the sove- 
reign of the realm for the Pope as the Head of the Church, and 
of the privy council and Parliament for the college of cardinals; 
and all this was done at a time when, according to the Homily, 
the Church of Rome was no church at all. 

But not to insist on this, has the English Establishment those 
“three notes or marks” by which the true Charch of Christ is 
always known? We will limit the inquiry to one of them— 
“the right use of ecclesiastical discipline.’ The Establishment 
“cannot execute discipline upon offending clergymen, or others, 
except in courts of which the state appoints the judge ; and from 
which the state receives appeals.”’ These are the consistorial court 
and the court of Arches; from which there is an appeal to the 
judicial committee of the privy council, consisting of the presi- 
dent of the Council, the lord-chancellor, the lord-keeper, the 
chief justice of the Queen’s bench, the master of the rolls, &c. &c. 
“If for instance, a clergyman of Cumberland or Cornwall becomes 
adrunkard, . . . . he would first be brought before the consis- 
torial court, then before the court of Arches, and then before the 
judicial committee of the privy council. And if these noble 
and learned persons do not think him sufficiently drunken to de- 
serve deprivation or suspension, then his flock must continue to 
attend him or have no Anglican pastor at all.”t This is just as 
if a commission should be appointed from General 'Taylor’s Cab- 
inet to decide upon the moral fitness of a pastor for his place. 
Is that a true Church of Christ in which the fundamental right 
of discipline is vested in courts and committees constituted by 
the state ? 

From this Establishment Mr. Noel has withdrawn ; i. e. he has 
thrown up his commission, just as he would have thrown upa 
commission in the army or the navy. He has not left the 
Church. He gave ample evidence of being a true servant of 
Christ while he was yet under commission in the Establishment ; 
and he has now relinquished his official relations to the govern- 
ment, in order that he may act more freely and conscientiously as 





* Book of Homilies, p. 413. + Noel, p. 332. 
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a member of the Church of Christ. He has left the Establish- 
ment for the sake of the Church. 

There is probably in the evangelical party within the Estab- 
lishment, no man who might not better have taken that step, so 
far as its influence on the character, the peace and even the safety 
of the Establishment is concerned. Few men have such weight 
of character or so much personal Christian influence as Mr. Noel. 
His secession has produced a sensation both within the Establish- 
ment and without it, far greater than that occasioned by the 
secession, or rather the progression of Mr. Newman and his com- 
peers in the opposite direction. Evangelical Christians every 
where have long been familiar with the name of the Hon. and 
Rev. Barristr W. Noev. “Born to rank and fortune, educated 
with nobles and aristocrats, bred originally to the highest branch 
of the law; we find him, while yet the dew of youth was upon 
him, sacrificing all the ‘pride of life’ at the shrine of humble 
piety, and treading with holy zeal in the footsteps of his honored 
and sainted mother, who did more for the cause of evangelical 
religion than most of the Christian women of her age.”’ Altera 
few years we find him making the further sacrifice of the emolu- 
ments and honors of the legal profession, which from his talents 
and connections were fairly within his reach, and devoting him- 
self with characteristic ardor and singleness of purpose to the 
preaching of Christ crucified. As the pastor of Bedford Chapel, 
London, and the successor of the excellent Cecil, he has long been 
esteemed for his simple, earnest eloquence in the pulpit, for his 
pastoral fidelity, for his personal qualities and virtues, and for his 
efficient labors in every work of Christian love. Whenever he 
preached, his chapel was thronged, and it is said that the Queen 
herself would often go incog. to hear her favorite Chaplain, in 
company with his mother, Lady Braham, who was a member of 
her Majesty’s household. With Mr. Noel, the Christian ministry 
was not a mere professional vocation, a post of worldly honor and 
ease. He labored to promote true piety in his congregation and 
neighborhood ; he preached the simple Gospel; he visited the 
poor; he instructed the young. Toward Christians of other 
communions he manifested that love which Christ has com- 
manded his disciples to cherish one for another. He was con- 
spicuous by his efforts to promote Christian union in the late 
Evangelical Alliance. Of gentle manners, an agreeable person, 
ripe scholarship, purity of life, spirituality of mind, high Chris- 
tian principle, and large benevolence, he had won to himself 
numerous friends, and had thrown a grace and luster upon the 
Establishment within whose pale he was born, and in the ministry 
of which his character had been developed. 

We conclude our sketch of the man by the following testimony 
from a source entitled to respect. ‘‘ Few public men have made 
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more laborious preparation for the pulpit; few have exercised a 
more watchful care over their flocks; few have devoted more of 
their time and energy to the cause of general philauthropy. 
And if popularity, if the favor of the great, if the most tempting 
offers of preferment, if the smile of courts, and the most hearty 
good-will of his beloved Sovereign, could have swayed a mind of 
the order to which his belongs, we should not have had to record 
the fact—the unpalatable fact to many—of his Non-conformity, as 
the result of a process of inductive examination which no secon- 
dary considerations could arrest at any stage of the momentous 
inquiry. ‘To every candid mind, it will readily occur, that all 
the prejudices of education and early training, all his former as- 
sociations and habits, and all his worldly interests, stood in the 
way of the position he has reached. But he entered the Estab- 
lishment with a good conscience, and he could no longer abide in 
that Establishment when conscience told him to retire.””* 

Mr. Noel having left the Establishment, has published a book 
which is to be taken as his statement of the reasons for that step. 
lt is not however a personal narrative ; there is no egotism in it; 
every thing is presented in the objective form; yet it is really 
the interior history of a mind which has been struggling for 
years against the influence of education and position. ‘The book 
is one of conclusions rather than of processes, but of conclusions 
which are piled into one vast and crushing argument. It is the 
result of a thorough study of the word of God, and the author 
fortifies every position by proofs from the Scriptures. The spirit 
of the work is excellent; its facts are appalling toa friend of spir- 
itual Christianity ; and its logic, one would think, must be irresis- 
tible with any candid mind. Viewed asa discussion of the New 
Testament principles of church polity, or of the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, it has no special merit. It is not such a work in 
these respects as would have been produced by a mind trained 
under the institutions of New England, and accustomed to our 
discussions, and our habits of reasoning on such subjects. The 
chapter on prophecy is for the most part irrelevant except as 
suited to the passion of the religious mind of England for inter- 
preting every local and passing event asa fulfillment of prophecy. 
The point of the argument here is that the union of Charch and 
State is incompatible with that free and universal diffusion of the 
Gospel predicted in the Scriptures. 

The work bears marks of hasty preparation, especially in the 
concluding part—where the same quotations and facts recur again 
and again, though in different connections, with substantially the 
same comments. This is fully explained by the fact, that Mr. 
Noel had not intended to publish his book until midsummer of 
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the present year, but as he was compelled by the Bishop of Lon- 
don—who peremptorily silenced him—to withdraw from the Es- 
tablishment as soon as his intention to do so was made public, 
he was obliged to hasten his book through the press. But there 
are no marks of haste in the argument. It is the result of deep, 
earnest, protracted thought, of extended observation and reading, 
of laborious study. Every page evinces the author’s familiarity 
with his subject, and shows how thoroughly it had incorporated 
itself with all his meditations upon the Scriptures and the interests 
of religion. He has mastered his subject and he adheres to it, or 
rather, we might say, it adheres to him in every turn of thought 
and expression. It is a book of one idea and for one purpose. 
In some parts it exhibits more force of mind than we had been 
accustomed to attribute to the author. But its power lies in the 
calm, fearless, truthful exposure which it makes of the evils of 
the Church-and-State system, in the light of history and of the 
word of God. In reading it we have been more than once 
reminded of the exposure of the mysteries of Free-Masonry 
which were made some years ago ; for though the iniquities of the 
English Establishment lie open to the view of those who are 
without, the workings of the State-church system in all its 
parts can be understood only by one who has been practically 
conversant with them for years, who has surveyed the Establish- 
ment from within and has studied its constitution with intelli- 
gence and candor, and whose noble Christian spirit has been 
chafed and hampered by it at every turn. Hence much that Mr. 
Noel says of the Establishment is of the nature of disclosures, 
and they are indeed appalling. A few examples will suffice. 
First as to the character of the secular power, which in the 
English Establishment determines all matters ecclesiastical : 


“If a petition is presented by an archbishop that the Establishment may 
have some ecclesiastical government, or if a proposition is made by a noble 
lord to bring the rubric into more harmony with existing custom, by whom are 
these points to be decided? First, in future days by a sovereign who may be 
exactly the reverse of our gracious Queen, and may be the antitype of Henry 
VIII. or of Charles II. Secondly, by the Lords, who may be Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Roman Catholics, Socinians, or men of pleasure without thought of 
any religion. Thirdly, by members of the House of Commons. These may 
be men of high principle or of no principle ; Roman Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, 
Deists, Socimans, Swedenborgians, or Quakers ; they may be religious or pro- 
fane, voung men of gayety and fashion, or old men of inveterate immorality ; 
they may be wealthy or steeped in debt; absolutists, sighing for the resurrec- 
tion of Laud and Strafford, or democrats, who in their dreams see bright visions 
of republicanism; they may be sportsmen, who are ever foremost at the death 
of the fox, or keener civic hunters after gold; they may be lovers of pleasure, 
whose employments are seldom more serious than the opera, and who enter the 
House of Commons for amusement; or lovers of party, whose highest ambition 
may be to keep one minister in, or to turn another out. By these chambers the 
churches of Christ in this country consent that their creed and their laws, their 
discipline and the choice of their pastors, shall be ultimately decided. In what 
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respect would two other chambers, the first composed of four hundred bankers, 
and the second of six hundred railroad directors, be less fitted to superintend 
those churches ?”—p. 26. 


As to the influence of this worldly superintendence upon the 
character of the clergy of the Establishment, we have the follow- 
ing facts : 


“When a patron presents a minister to a bishop to be settled as the pastor 
of a church, the church has no voice in the transaction. The bishop is almost 
as powerless: for, unless he can prove the nominee to be legally disqualified, 
he must admit him to the pastoral charge. That the nominee is offensive to 
the people, infirm, indolent, with little talent, slender theological attainments, 
and few virtues ; that he is ill-tempered or eccentric ; that he hunts and shoots, 
attends at balls, and plays cards, are no legal disqualifications.”—p. 165. 

“«The patron is entitled to call upon the ordinary to institute his clerk, and 
and to enforce that right by quare impedit, unless the bishop specially states in 
in his plea some reasonable cause wherefore the clerk presented is not fit.* 
The only ‘ reasonable cause’ is legal proof of incapacity, heresy, or immorality. 
Want of spirituality, indolence, ill-temper, semi-papal attachment to ceremo- 
nies, the preaching of baptismal] regeneration, the denial of the doctrine of jus- 
tification by grace through faith, and an undevout life, proving an unconverted 
heart, are not, in the eye of the law, reasonable causes. And thus, contrary 
to the law of Christ, to apostolic precedent, to the practice of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, and to common sense, the churches, for the sake 
of the State-pay, allow ungodly pastors to be forced upon them by ungodly 
patrons through the fiat of the State.”—p. 148. 


The effect of this system upon the character of the churches 
within the Establishment is thus illustrated : 


“Such is Christ’s order, but the church has received another order, by canon 
68, which is as follows: ‘ No minister shall refuse or delay to christen any 
child . . . . that is brought to the church to him upon Sundays or holydays to 
be christened; . . . . and if he shall refuse to christen, . . . . he shall be sus- 
pended by the bishop of the diocese from his ministry by the space of three 
months.’ This canon, passed by a synod of dignitaries and proctors, would 
not bind the pastors of churches unless it had been confirmed by the Crown; 
but the assent of the Crown has made it law, and it has thus changed the 
church from an assembly of ‘saints and faithful brethren’ into a congeries of 
the whole population of each district. Swarming myriads from Marylebone, 
St. Pancras, Shoreditch, and St. Luke’s, bring their myriads of children to be 
christened without the remotest idea of dedicating them to God or of training 
them for God. These become members of the church, til] the church becomes 
not metely the world, but comprises the most disreputable part of the world ; 
its members living without worship, without the Bible, without pastoral super- 
intendence, without any appearance of religion, and, perhaps, without common 
morality. And the churches of Christ and his ministers are the State’s agents 
in thus violating Christ’s commands.”—pp. 158, 159. 

“Atthis moment of what members are the Anglican Churches composed ? 
The men who devote their time and thought to betting at Newmarket and Don- 
caster, those who haunt the gambling-houses in London, those who divide their 
time between the pleasures of the chase and of the table, are members of 
churches ; the theaters and the opera-house, notwithstanding that they are the 
haunts of vice and schools of irreligion, are filled with church members. The 
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crowds who throng the Sunday trains and the Sunday steamboats, the numbers 
who sell and buy on the Lord’s Day, the emaciated and ragged community of 
gin-drinkers, the rabble of the lowest alleys of London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester; the myriads who admire the ‘ Dispatch, or love the pollution of the 
worst novels, all who are worthless, ignorant, and depraved in the community, 
baptized in childhood, and not convicted of heresy or immorality, are in full 
communion with the Anglican Churches. They are described in the catechism 
as ‘members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven; all have a right to introduce their children into the churches by bap- 
tism, and then they and their children, as members of Christ, children of God, 
and inheritors of heaven, have a legal right to participate in the Lord’s Supper 
as guests of Christ’s table with his saints.”—pp. 345, 346. 


No less pernicious is the influence of this state-connexion upon 
the doctrines taught iu the Establishment. The state pronounces 
on the doctrine to be taught, and is the final judge of heresy. 
Hence a doctrine however false and contrary to Scripture, may 
be decreed and perpetuated. There is no possibility of reforming 
errors or abuses by any combination of the evangelical clergy. 


“ Whatever errors there may be in the prayer-book or the articles, each An- 
glican minister has the greatest possible temptations to persuade himself and 
others that they are truths. His peace, his income, his position in society, his 
friendships, and the maintenance of his family, all depend on his avowing his 
belief that the prayer-book contains in it nothing repugnant to the Scriptures, 
and that there is nothing in any one of the thirty-nine articles which is erro- 
nous.” —p. 313. 

“ There can be no confidential discussions among ministers of the Establish- 
ment respecting its errors and faults, nor, indeed, any free inquiry. They are 
yoked to its car, and must help to drag it along the ruts which centuries have 
wrought into its road, and though they see that there is a precipice before them, 
they can neither stop nor turn. Few even wish it to be reformed. Jn all ages 
and countries the privileged classes have stuck to privilege till it was too late.”— 
p. 393. 

Mr. Noel expresses the opinion that the number of the clergy 
in the Establishment who hold the doctrines of the Anglo-Catholic 
school, is increasing ; and that “a still larger number neglect or 
deny the doctrine of justification by grace through faith, and 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit. Young men of both classes 
very easily obtain ordination, and when they are ordained, the 
union opens to them all the parishes.”’ 

One of the worst features of this ecclesiastical system, is the 
arbitrary power which it gives to the bishops under the crown. 
The State allows no minister of the Establishment to preach 
within the limits of any diocese, without a license from the bishop 
of that diocese, and this license the bishop can give or withhold 
at his discretion, or he “ may revoke such license whenever he 
thinks fit, according to a discretion not examinable by the eccle- 
siastical judge.” And a curate who is thus virtually ejected from 
one diocese can not exercise the functions of the ministry in an- 
other, for he must have a certificate from the bishop of the diocese 
which he has left ; and if he should preach without a license, he 
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would subject himself to excommunication, with its consequent 
civil penalties. Incase of the violation of any ecclesiastical law, 
a commission appointed by the bishop, which may consist there- 
fore of his creatures, so that he himself shall be “ accuser, jury 
and judge,” summons the accused, and proceeds to a secret in- 
vestigation, and the decision of this er parte tribunal has the force 
of law. A minister may be arraigned before this consistorial 
court, at the discretion of such a bishop as the present incumbent 
of Exeter, for denying the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or 
for having fellowship with dissenters. Says Mr. Noel, 


“The worst felou in her majesty’s dominions can not be condemned without 
trial before a jury, but a minister of Christ, of the highest qualifications, the 
atest capacity, and the most devoted zeal, may be driven from his flock, 
eprived of his income, and sent forth an exile from the diocese, without any 
trial—nay, without any reason, except the autocratic fiat of the ordinary. And 
this has been re-enacted within the present reign.”—p. 226. 

But while the bishop has almost unrestricted power to harass 
and oppress his clergy, he in turn is subject to restrictions hardly 
less onerous from the state. In vain does he object to the intro- 
duction of any presentee whom a patron may nominate, unless 
he can prove that the candidate has some legal disqualification. 
Moral and theological disqualifications are not sufficient in the 
eye of the ecclesiastical law. Often indeed this principle is the 
salvation of a parish, as when the patron nominates an evangel- 
ical minister to be confirmed by an Anglo-Catholic bishop; but 
the reverse is true when the bishopchances to be evangelical and 
the nominee an Anglo-Catholic. ‘This dependence of the bishop 
on the state for the very power which he exercises so imperiously, 
is apt to make him servile on the one hand, while he is proud and 
despotic on the other. - 


“That smile of a statesman has made him at once a peer, the master of a 
palace, the owner of a lordly revenue, the successor of apostles. ‘Thenceforth 
he shines in Parliament, and moves amid the most splendid circles of the weal- 
thiest nation of the earth; or, retiring to his palace, he administers within its 
baronial precincts an extended patronage, wields an absolute scepter over one 
third of the clergy, and by an indefinite prerogative awes and controls the rest ; 
meets with no one to question his opinions or contradict his will ; and may look 
along a lengthened vista of enjoyments to the more dazzling splendor and pre- 
rogatives of Lambeth.”—p. 197. 


And what must be the influence of such secular, covetous, self- 
indulgent bishops upon the inferior clergy ? Many of these have 
entered the Establishment from a regard to its honors and emolu- 
ments. They are lured by the examples of wealth and power 
above them, and are continually aspiring after these great prizes. 

“The way to rise,” says Mr. Noel, “is obvious. Let any cleric of fair abil- 
ities, who aspires to rank and power, be respectable but not over religious, 
make himself a good scholar, write some work of literary merit, be a moderate 
but firm supporter of the party in power, express no opinions on any subject 
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which could be inconvenient to the Government, be a foe to innovation without 
being unfriendly to improvements of detail, cultivate the friendship both of pow- 
erful families and influential prelates, be a stanch but good-tempered supporter 
of the church against dissent; above all, be a safe man, who neither in the 
administration of a diocese, nor in any parliamentary business, would create 
embarrassment to the government, and he may be almost sure of reaching the 
highest honors of his profession.”—p. 189. 


The influence of the union of church and state upon the 
administration of the ordinances of the Church is no less painfully 
corrupting. Not only is baptism administered in the indiscriminate 
manner above referred to, but the Lord’s Supper is even traus- 
formed into a feast of devils. 

“To have been at a card-party on the previous Monday, at a ball on Tues- 
day, at the race course on Wednesday, and at the theater on Thursday, to have 
spent Friday in talking scandal, and to have devoted Saturday to some irreligious 
novel, would be no legal disqualification for the reception of the Lord’s Supper 
on the following Sunday. No proofs of a worldly temper, no indolent self-in- 
dulgence, and no neglect of prayer, would affect the parishioner’s statutory 
right to force his way to the Lord’s table. The minister is obliged by law to 
administer to him the ordinance, the church is forced by law to receive him into 
communion with them. None but believers are invited by our Lord to his ta- 
ble, and the churches are commanded to separate themselves from evil men: 
but the statute interposes, and both the minister and the church must admit all 
who will to the sacred feast.”—p. 344. 


With all these inward corruptions the Establishment exerts a 
deleterious influence upon the general interests of religion in the 
country. It makes no adequate provision for the spiritual wants 
of the large and ever increasing population of cities and manu- 
facturing towns. The whole country is mapped out into parishes. 
These have their respective incumbents: and the rector of one 
parish must not trespass upon the limits of another ; nor can any 
minister of the Establishment preach in halls, lecture-rooms, or 
private houses, or any other unconsecrated place, without leave 
obtained of the bishop, a leave not likely to be granted by a 
bishop of anti-evangelical tendencies. ‘Thus ‘ Christ’s command 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, is superseded by canons 
which forbid it to be preached ;” atid myriads of men, women 
and children, “in the untaught alleys of each city, and the ill- 
taught villages of each county,” live and die without the knowl- 
edge of Christ, under “a parochial monopoly, whose law of patron- 
‘age and whose merciless canons perpetuate their fatal ignorance.” 
Truly does Mr. Noel testify, from years of painfu) observation, 
that 

“The evangelical minister of the Anglican Church is thus placed in a 
miserable position. He must not preach Christ in private houses, nor enter 
into any neighboring parish where an ungodly minister is leading the people 
to destruction; he must baptize the infants of ungodly persons; he must teach 
his parishioners, against all observation, that these infants are members of 


Christ, children of God and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven; he must 
take unregenerate young persons at the age of fifteen or sixteen, to be pro- 
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nounced regenerate by the bishop; he must admit all sorts of persons to the 
Lord’s table, though they are not invited by Christ ; and must finally, when they 
die, express his the anks to God that they are taken to glory, when he has every 
reason to think they are lost forever.”—p. 347. 


Although he, as minister of a proprietary chapel, was not placed 
under a “legal compulsion to desecrate Christ’s ordinances,” and 
although in that relation he had also some liberties not allowed 
to ordinary parish incumbents, yet as we read his disclosures of 
the condition and effects of the Establishment, we wonder how 
he could have adhered to it solong. We find ourselves contin- 
ually asking, ‘‘ When, Mr. Noel, did you make this discovery ? 
How long is it since you formed this conclusion? How could 
you bear with such abuses and be implicated with such a system 
of iniquity for so many years?” Far be it from us, however, to 
criminate Mr. Noel. He has passed through a severe and pro- 
tracted struggle. With an honesty and a moral courage which 
few possess, he has obeyed truth and conscience at the sacrifice 
of friendship, of popularity, of an attached flock, of social position 
and of royal favor. Who shall blame him if he came tardily to 
a decision involving results so painful to a sensitive nature. But 
as Mr. Noel’s book ; gives no intimation of the time and manner 
of the change which has been wrought in his mind, it is due to 
him to suppose that in the whole matter he has acted in accord- 
ance with his guileless character. 

It is a question of minor importance, What is to be hereafter 
the ecclesiastical position of Mr. Noel?) Whether he shall remain 
an Episcopalian, or shall unite with the Presbyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists or the Methodists, is pretty much a 
matter of indifference. It is manifest from his book that in church 
policy he is an Independent. We have already given his defini- 
tion of the term ‘Church’ as used in the New Testament. He 
everywhere recognizes the completeness and the independence 
of local churches. “ Christianity invited men to form a voluntary 
society, upon conviction as men; heathenism herded them, by 
law, as animals, within the enclosure of a national ritual.” “It 
is the will of Christ, as manifested in the New Testament, that 
each church should select its own pastors.” “Since the first 
churches chose their own ministers, with the sanction, and proba- 
bly the advice, of the Apostles, each church is under a moral ob- 
ligation to follow this precedent.” “The church is composed of 
brethren among whom the pastor ought to be as a brother.” “ Ac- 
cording to Scripture the church itself expels its offending mem- 
bers ;” and “it is better that a matter should be settled on the 
spot among those who were witnesses of it, than that it should 
be transferred to a distance for adjudication.” “ The word éaloxonog 
.... is never in the New Testament applied to a diocesan or 
prelate.” 
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These sentences, taken at random from Mr. Noel’s book, indi- 
cate clearly his views of ecclesiastical polity. ‘They are thorough- 
ly Congregational. He renounces not the Establishment only, 
but diocesan Episcopacy. And these views are uniformly based 
upon Scripture. To Scripture only does he appeal. ‘This fact, 
viewed in ail its connections, is both instructive and significant. 

But a question much more important than any relating to the 
future position of Mr. Noel, is that of the probable effect of his 
secession and his book upon the Establishment, and also upon the 
general interests of religion in England. With Anglo-Catholics 
in the Establishment, the effect has been to excite toward Mr. 
N. wrath, contempt and violent abuse. The facts and reason- 
ings of the book they generally pass over in silence, though at- 
tempts have been made to reply to it upon general principles ; but 
they impeach the motives of the author, and vent their spleen 
against his method and his rhetoric. Some even are bold enough 
to justify the abuses which he has exposed, and to defend card- 
playing and fox-hunting as innocent recreations for the clergy. 
Possibly the book may lead to some salutary reforms in that di- 
rection, but, if we may judge from the specimens of Church-Re- 
form in the past few years, there is hardly more to be hoped for 
than resulted from Luther’s indignant exposure of what he saw 
at Rome. We do not apprehend that Mr. Noel’s personal liberty 
will be compromised by the step that he hastaken. ‘The prinei- 
ple of the canon law, “ once a priest alwaysa priest,” does indeed 
interdict him from preaching as a dissenter, and even from seek- 
ing a support for his family as a layman. By the seventy-sixth 
canon it is decreed, that “ No man being admitted as deacon or 
minister shall from henceforth voluntarily relinquish the same, 
nor afterward use himself in the course of his life asa layman, 
upon pain of excommunication ;” and excommunication involves 
severe civil penalties. But Mr. Noel has not, like Mr. Shore, the 
Bishop of Exeter to deal with; and though he was peremptorily 
silenced, on announcing his intention quietly to withdraw from 
the Establishment, it is not likely that he would be imprisoned, 
as Mr. Shore* has been, for preaching in a dissenter’s chapel. Pol- 
icy forbids the rigorous ‘enforcement of these odious canon laws 
in the case of such a man. 

What will be the effect of Mr. Noel’s book upon his evangeli- 
cal brethren—the Bickersteths, the Stowells and others—within 





* Rev. James Shore has been officiating for years in a chapel erected by the 
Duke of Somerset as a “sort of chapel of ease to the parish church of Berry 
Pomeroy.” His evangelical preaching gave offense to the Bishop of Exeter ; 
especially the habit of addressing his congregation as “sinners.” At length 
the Bishop found a pretext for withdrawing the license of Mr. Shore, which 
was effected by a piece of low trickery unworthy of a Christian prelate. 
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the Establishment, remains to be seen. They can not denounce 
him—the brother with whom they have so often counseled and 
prayed—the leader for years of the evangelical interest—the 
model of what an Anglican minister should be. But how will 
they dispose of the facts of his book, and above all of its Scriptu- 
ral arguments? ‘That they will in any number follow the exam- 
ple of Mr. Noel we do not expect. here is no immediate 
pressure upon them as a body like that which led to the sublime 
exodus of the Free Church of Scotland. ‘The persecution of 
Mr. Noel may stir up here and there one of his evangelical 
brethren to renounce the tyrannous Establishment though at the 
risk of like oppression. But we do not believe that the evan- 
gelical clergy in the Establishment have as a body either the 
disposition or the courage to renounce it; we have already seen 
that they have no power to reform it. They have almost 
no opportunity for concerted action. They are isolated in 
position and influence. Mr. Noel came forth alone. He made 
no attempt to form a party even among the people of his charge ; 
and though we see not how his evangelical brethren can with- 
stand his stirring appeals, we have no idea that any party will be 
formed under his leadership. His influence will be that of an 
individual, the influence of his book will be that of the truth 
unassisted by any combination of numbers or of names. 


Thereupon, Mr. Shore determined to withdraw from the Establishment. But here 
the case assumed a new shape. “ Five hundred of his congregation sent a 
petition to the Duke of Somerset, begging him to continue to them their minis- 
ter. The Duke had the chapel registered under the Toleration Act, as a dis- 
senting place of worship. Upwards of seven hundred of the congregation 
thanked him for this. Mr. Shore wrote to the Bishop telling him that the 
chapel had been registered under the Toleration Act, and that he withdrew 
altogether from his Lordship’s direction. But this act was got over by bring- 
ing up the canon laws. ‘The Bishop therefore summoned him for preaching in 
a dissenting chapel. He appeared, but protested that he was a dissenter, and 
that the Bishop had no jurisdiction over him. His protest was overruled ; and 
the Bishop took the case into the court of Arches, where Mr. Shore again pro- 
tested, but his protest was again overruled, and judgment pronounced against 
him. His expenses amounted to £1,000, and would have been greater, if two 
professional gentlemen had not acted gratuitously for him. Being satisfied in 
his own mind that this was contrary to the cominon law, he took it to the court 
of Queen’s bench, where it was very ably argued. The court took three months 
to consider, when it gave judgment against him, and to the effect that he had 
been a clergyman, and could be nothing else. The case of course came back 
to the court of Arches, who gave judgment against him, and condemned him 
in the costs of the suit, and that if he did not submit to the decision of the 
court, it would be considered as a contempt of the court, for which he could be 
committed to jail. He took the case to the judicial committee of the privy 
council, but they got quit of it because of some technicality. The Bishop then 
issued a monition against his preaching again. Mr. Shore continued to preach 
as usual, and chose for his text, the words, ‘ Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.’” The consequence is 
that he has been imprisoned. 
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Still there is a leaven silently at work within the Establish- 
ment. We have before us a private letter from a clergyman of 
that same Establishment, who has, so far as we are aware, no 
special sympathy with Mr. Noel, which says; “1 consider that 
both in dogma and discipline it [the Establishment] is not com- 
mnensurate with the wants of the age, an opinion similar to that 
which [ entertain with respect to most churches. I believe that 
the seeds of the future church are warm with the vitality of 
religion, but that they are prevented from bursting into life, by 
the oppression of the old worn out machinery which alternately 
cools and cramps all energetic struggle at development. I think 
that the Church (using the word in its widest seuse) is suffering 
now from the influence of one of those transition periods in 
which its power is in a state of suspended animation. Such 
periods, however, have always preceded the epochs when the 
Church has manifested its energy most triumphantly and has sue- 
ceeded in developing and extending its principles. . . . . , 
There are phenomena of religious life which appear to me to in- 
dicate the promise of a better state of things.” 

Upon the religious public of England, and through them upon 
the House of Commons, and theuce upon the Establishment 
itself as a state corporation, the effect of Mr. Noel’s book will be 
powerful. No man can compute its influence. ‘That book is 
read in every town and village in England ; and though its price 
puts it beyond the reach of the masses, it is brought to their ears 
by public readings in chapels and lecture-rooms moruing and 
evening, twe or three times a week with all the regularity of 
church services in Lent. These readings are advertised after the 
manner of Mrs. Butler’s readings of Shakespeare—‘ the same, 
morning and evening’’—and are no less popular, and we presume 
no less instructive and profitable. Thus the mind of the Eng- 
lish nation will be aroused to the enormous evils of the Estab- 
lishment. The “voluntaries”—dissenters not themselves con- 
taminated with the regiam donum, and the anti-state-and-church 
societies—will take fresh courage. Petitions and remonstrances 
will pour in upon Parliament. The people, burdened with taxa- 
tion, will struggle to throw off the incubus of lordly prelates, and 
idle, pleasure-loving rectors. They will demand also the repeal 
of all restraints upon liberty of conscience. Parliament must 
yield. A regard tocommon decency will lead them to attempt 
the thorough reform of the Establishment ; and where corruption 
is so inwrought into the system, that which begins in reform must 
end in revolution. ‘This book may be the lever in the hands of 
God for overturning that “ venerable Establishment” which has 
grown heavy with the iniquity and oppression of three centuries. 
The words with which Mr. Noel concludes his argument are pro- 
phetic. “‘ The union of the churches with the state is doomed. 
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Condemned by reason and religion, by Scripture and by experience, 
how can it be allowed to injure the nation much longer?” And 
when it shall fall, the way will be open for the full and free evan- 
gelization of England, and its fall in England will be the sigual 
for its fall in Germany, in France, throughout the Christian 
world. ‘Then shall the word of God having free course be 
every where glorified, and Christianity disenthralled shall go forth 
to retrieve the disaster and reproach of worldly alliances, and to 
renovate society by truth and love. ‘But for poor, old, rickety, 
blind, withered and pampered priestcraft, how will that fare? 
When the state withdraws from its paralytic and trembling limbs 
the couch on which it has been reclining, with royalty for its 
nurse, nothing will remain for it but the grave.” 

A word as to the effect of Mr. Noel’s book in our own country. 
We predict that it will not be popular with Episcopalians. High- 
churchmen who love the prestige of the English Establishinent, 
and bishops who aspire to be called lords, will of course denounce 
the book and its author; but that which will make the volume 
unacceptable to the great body of Episcopalians is, that the author 
argues with great force against the union of church and state 
from the fact that the unscriptural and pernicious dogmas retained 
in the prayer-book as relics of a corrupt and superstitious age, are 
thereby enforced and perpetuated. We have seen that Mr. Noel 
finds no diocesan Episcopacy in the New ‘Testament, no prelates, 
no national or provincial churches. This of itself would be suf- 
ficient to condemn him. But he has sinned more grievously. 
He thus exposes the gross and revolting incongruities of one of 
the most solemn offices of the Anglican prayer-book. ; 


“When the parish minister has thus permitted persons of all sorts to make 
their children members of his church, and themselves, if they will, to partici- 
pate in the Lord’s Supper, he is at length called to commit their bodies to the 
grave when they are removed by death. Many of them grieved his heart by 
their open irreligion: they were covetous, they were quarrelsome, they were 
drunken; they broke the Sabbath, they neglected public and social worship, 
they were profane in their language, they died as they lived, testifying neither 
repentance nor faith ; and over each who is brought to the grave, he, by order 
of the state, must say, “It hath pleased Almighty God, of his great mercy, 
to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed. . . . Almighty 
God, we give thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased thee to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world.” The lost soul is gone to 
perdition, and the minister thanks God that it has gone to God. If the by- 
standers infer from this that they also shall go to God when they die, and that 
death will be their release also from misery, whose fault is this ? If they perish 
in their sins, is the minister without blame whose words deceived and hardened 
them ?”—pp. 346, 347. 


Though the phraseology of the burial service has been modi- 
fied in the liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, it is still felt to be sometimes painfully incongru- 
ous with the occasions on which it must be used. The frank 
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and glaring exposure of this incongruity by Mr. Noel will be 
unwelcome to Episcopalians. 

Even more offensive will be his statement of the contradictions 
between the prayer-book and the articles, and of the conflicting 
interpretations put upon each by different parties. “ Anglo- 
Catholics and evangelicals, holding the most opposite views, grow 
on together in the Establishment. Each party accuses the other 
of bad faith, violations of vows, and treachery to the church ; 
each declaring that the other should be expelled from its fold, 
Both maintain the exact orthodoxy of the same vast compilation 
of doctrines; both appeal to the prayer-book. New recruits are 
added daiiy to both armies, and the new levies, fiercely opposed 
to each other, continue to subscribe to the same articles, and to 
declare their assent to the same prayer-book. Hither the prayer- 
book must be utterly obscure, or one party must be dishonest.” 
p. 234. 

Yet all good men in the Episcopal church and all good men 
everywhere must be attracted by the spirit of Mr. Noel’s book, 
and profited by communion with such a mind. Congregational- 
ists will of course be pleased with his principles of church polity. 
But they will be far more pleased with those principles of reli- 
gious liberty and of pure evangelical Christianity, in which the 
work abounds. 

And will not every true American heart rejoice that the attempt 
to extend over the American colonies the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of that corrupt and tyraunous Establishment—a conspiracy 
which precipitated the war of the Revolution, and hastened the 
declaration and vindication of our independent nationality—was 
frustrated by the wisdom and the valor of our fathers. 

These free and happy American churches, of every form and 
name, owe to mankind a debt of usefulness, and to God a debt of 
gratitude, which has been hitherto but poorly discharged. Upon 
them preéminently devolves the work of diffusing the principles 
of religious liberty throughout the world. But we can not now 
euter upon the most important practical subject suggested by the 
book before us. While the providence of God is overturning 
systems of political and ecclesiastical tyranny, let the descendants 
of the Puritans be forward to complete “the work which their 
martyred forefathers began in the face of the dungeon and the 
stake,” and rest not till liberty of conscience has been universally 
secured. And let all the churches pray, in the words of the 
Homily for Whitsunday : “The Lord of heaven and earth defend 
us from the tyranny and pride [of popes and prelates and of all 
ecclesiastical dominions,] that they never enter into his vineyard 
again, to the disturbance of his silly poor flock; but that they 
may be utterly confounded and put to flight in all parts of the 
world ; and he of his great mercy so work in all men’s hearts, by 
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the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, that the comfortable gospel 
of his son Christ may be truly preached, truly received, and truly 
followed in all places, to the beating down of sin, death, the pope, 
the devil, and all the kingdom of Antichrist, that like scattered 
and dispersed sheep, being at length gathered into one fold, we 
may in the end rest altogether in the bosom of Abraham, Isaae 
aud Jacob, there to be partakers of eternal and everlasting life, 
through the merits and death of Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen.” 





Aat. VII.-—THE AMERICAN BOARD AND SLAVERY. 


Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Correspondence with the 
Cherokee and Chociaw Missions. pp. 80—113. 


Ar the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for k’oreign Missions, held in Brooklyn, Sept. 1845, 
there was, for the first time before that body, a free and full dis- 
cussion of its relations to slavery. That discussion, and the 
report which was adopted at its close by the unanimous vote of 
the corporate members, gave general, though not universal, satis- 
faction to those who had been accustomed to sustain the Board 
by their contributions. It would have been better for the Board 
and for the cause of Missions; it would have saved for the Board 
some valuable friends and not inconsiderable pecuniary aid, if 
that discussion had taken place, (perhaps we should say if that 
discussion had been permitted to take place, ) several years earlier. 
That report declared, on the one hand that slaveholding is sinful, 
and on the other hand that it does not, in all cases, involve guilt 
on the part of the individual slaveholder, to such a degree, as to 
preclude evidence of his Christian character, or rightfully to 
debar him from Christian fellowship. Its language is :—‘ The 
unrighteousness of the principles on which the whole system 
(of slavery) is based, and the violation of the natural rights of 
man, the debasement, wickedness, and misery it involves, and 
which are in fact witnessed, to a greater or less extent, wherever 
it exists, must call forth the hearty condemnation of all possessed 
of Christian feeling and sense of right, and make its entire and 
speedy removal an object of earnest and prayerful desire to every 
true friend of God and man.” “ Strongly as your committee are 
convinced of the wrongfulness and evil tendencies of slavehold- 
ing, and ardently as they desire its speedy and universal termi- 
nation; still they can not think that, in all cases, it involves 
individual guilt in such a manner, that every person implicated 
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in it can, on scriptural grounds, be excluded from Christian 
fellowship.” 

In conformity with the views of the Board as thus expressed, 
Mr. Greene, one of the Secretaries, by direction of the Prudential 
Committee, addressed a letter to the missionaries among the 
Southwestern Indians, dated November 19, 1845. In that com- 
munication he said: “It seems specially important to train your 
chureh members to act out, in an exemplary manner, the spirit 
of the gospel toward the enslaved, emancipating them where 
duty to them admits of that; and where it does not, taking 
special pains to promote their social and religious welfare, and 
prepare them as moral and accountable beings, hastening forward 
to the retributions of the eternal world, for the holiness ‘and bles- 
sedness of heaven.” “ You should do whatever you can, as dis- 
creet Christian men and missionaries of the Lord Jesus, to give 
the Indians correct views on this subject, and to induce them to 
take measures, as speedily as possible, to bring this system of 
wrong and oppression to an end.” Nearly ten years before this, 
in 1836, the Prudential Committee instructed the missionaries to 
enter into no more contracts of any kind for the purchase of slaves, 
and also not to hire slaves, but to dispense altogether with slave 
labor. 

At the next annual meeting of the Board, in 1846, the subject 
of slavery was barely introduced. It was not discussed. There 
seemed to be a general acquiescence in the position in which it 
was placed by the discussion and report at Brooklyn, and by the 
letter of instructions to the missionaries by Mr. Greene. 

At the annual meeting in 1847, it was apparent that there was 
an impression on some minds that the letter of instructions by 
Mr. Greene had not been regarded, and that the patrons of the 
Board needed more information concerning their relations to 
slavery through the Cherokee and Choctaw Missions; and a res- 
olution was offered, “that a committee be appointed to inquire 
and report to this body, whether any further action is required of 
this Board in reference to our relations to slavery in the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Missions; and if so, to propose such action as they 
may judge best.” This resolution was referred to the business 
committee, who reported that it was inexpedient that the atten- 
tion of the Board should be occupied with the discussion of that 
subject at that meeting: because Mr. Greene, the Secretary who 
had charge of the Indian correspondence, and who alone was in 
possession of the facts to give the necessary explanations to the 
Board, or to a committee, was absent on account of ill health; 
and because the Prudential Committee proposed to send Mr. 
Greene to visit those missions before the next annual meeting, so 
that he might be prepared to give all the necessary explanations 
which should then be required in relation to the actual state of 
those missionary churches. 
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At the next annual meeting, in 1848, the ill health of Mr. 
Greene having compelled him not only to relinquish his purpose 
to visit the Indian Missions, but also, much to the sorrow of all 
the friends of the Board, to resign his office, Mr. Treat, one of 
the Secretaries, who had made the visit in his place, submitted a 
report on the relation of the Cherokee and Choctaw Missions to 
the subject of slavery, from knowledge gained by his personal 
observation, during eight weeks diligently occupied among the 
mission churches and schools, and in free and fraternal confer- 
ence with the missionaries. He submitted, also, two letters on 
the same subject, written to the Board at his request, one by the 
Cherokee, and the other by the Choctaw missionaries; and an 
answer to those letters by the Prudential Committee, exhibiting 
their views respecting the past and future course of these mis- 
sionaries with reference to slavery. 

These documents have been widely published, in the Mission- 
ary Herald, and in the thirty-ninth Annual Report. It will be 
necessary therefore for us only to call to remembrance, by a few 
words, their substance. 

Mr. Treat reports that there are about fifteen hundred negro 
slaves in the Cherokee nation, and in the Choctaw nation about 
two thousand; that slavery in those nations, in its general 
characteristics and essential features, is like negro slavery in the 
Southern States of our Union ; that its form, however, is some- 
what milder, both as it respects the treatment of the slaves and 
the legislation respecting them, though there are cases of gross 
cruelty, and laws against teaching slaves or free negroes to read 
or write, against emancipation or greatly restricting it, and against 
“favoring the principles and notions of abolitionism.” 

He reports, that in the Cherokee churches there are, out of two 
hundred members, twenty-four slaveholders and twenty-three 
slaves, and in the Choctaw churches, out of eight hundred and 
seventy-two members, thirty-eight slaveholders, and one hundred 
and four slaves ; that “as to the policy of the missions” respecting 
slavery, it has not been “ the aim of the brethren to exert any 
direct influence, either by their public or private teachings, upon 
the system of slavery ;” that in their instruction of slaveholding 
converts, in the admission of slaveholders to the churches, and 
in the treatment of slaveholding members of churches, they have 
been little influenced, if at all, by the implication of such persons 
inslavery. They have acknowledged their obligations to secure 
obedience to the specific injunctions given to masters and slaves in 
the New Testament; “ but the relation of the Christian master 
to his slaves, either as to its lawfulness or its coutinuance, they 
have not disturbed, and little has been said to him calling in 
question the fundamental principles of the system.” He reports 
that he found one slave only employed by the Cherokee mission, 
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and that one hired at his own urgent request ; and that all the 
members of that mission with one exception are opposed to the 
employment of slave labor in any form, and all are willing to 
conform in this respect to the instructions of the Committee. In 
the Choctaw mission, however, the hiring of slaves is practiced ; 
and the missionaries “give no reason to hope for any material 
change in future.” 

The letters from the two missions do not vary from this report 
of Mr. Treat, in their representations of facts. ‘They are writ- 
ten with decided ability, especially that from the Cherokee mis- 
sion, with evident sincerity, and with evident determination, 
particularly on the part of the Choctaw mission, to adhere to the 
course hitherto pursued. 

We here make a single remark in passing. No one who reads 
the statements of Mr. Treat’s report in connection with the in- 
structions given in the letter of Mr. Greene written after the 
meeting at Brooklyn in 1845, can fail to see, that by both missions 
those instructions have been disregarded. Nor can any one fail 
to notice that, for many years the Choctaw missionaries have dis- 
regarded the instructions of the Committee respecting the em- 
ployment of slaves in their service. 

This report of Mr. Treat, and these letters from the two mis- 
sions were taken into consideration by the Prudential Committee 
on the 20th of June ; and they sent a communication in reply, 
ten days after, on the 30th of June. 

This communication accords entirely with the principles and 
positions of the report at Brooklyn, and with the instructions in 
the letter of Mr. Greene. It is more full, less diplomatic, and 
more pointed. But it oecupies, in all essential respects, the same 
ground. 

The Committee say in this letter that they claim no direct con- 
trol over the mission churches, but that they have the responsi- 
bility of giving or withholding pecuniary aid; that they do not 
wish the missionaries to exert any influence upon the churches, 
or the community, except such as belongs to the ministerial 
office ; and that they do not desire to infringe in the least on the 
rights of the missionaries as ministers of Christ. 

They speak of the character of slavery. They refer to the 
declarations made by the Board at Brooklyn, and say that domes- 
tic slavery is at war with the rights of man, and opposed to the 
principles of the gospel ; that while individual slaveholders may 
be so situated as to be free from guilt, or may misjudge venially 
respecting the duty of emancipation, a system of slavery, like 
that under consideration, is always and everywhere sinful ; that 
they do not claim that either Christ or his apostles expressly con- 
demned slavery in the New Testament, but do claim that, while 
they said or did nothing which by fair implication sanctions it, 
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they said and did much which by fair implication bears strongly 
against it; that the comprehensive injunction for instance, 
“whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,” if fully obeyed, would cause slavery, in all its essential 
features, to cease at once. 

They then raise the question, what line of conduct a missionary 
should pursue when brought in contact with such a system. ‘T'o 
this question they give an answer, embracing several particular 
topics. In preaching the gospel, they say it is the duty of the 
missionary to declare “all the counsel of God,” and that without 
restricting himself to those forms of transgression which are spe- 
cifically denounced in the Scriptures, a narrow basis to which no 
pastor thinks of confining himself; that he must bring the truth 
to bear upon sin, slavery not excepted, in the name and fear of 
God, though he ought to judge wisely as to the time and mode. 
And then they add: “When we consider the age of your mis- 
sion, its remarkable success, the strong hold it has gained on the 
Choctaw nation, it does appear to us that if the time has not yet 
come to hold up, in some way, the great Jaw of love in its obvi- 
ous relation to the subject (of slavery), we may well ask, when 
will that time come?’ ‘The fact alledged by the missionaries, 
that “slavery is acivil institution,” the Committee say, with truth, 
does not excuse them from this duty. Slavery does not on that 
account lose its moral relations, and should none the less be dealt 
with by the preacher of the gospel as an anti-christian system. 

Slaveholding converts, the Committee say, should be taught the 
truth and their duty respecting slavery ; and, being involved ina 
system which is anti-christian and sinful, should not be received 
to the church without inquiry into their views and feelings re- 
specting that system, nor unless they prove themselves free from 
its guilt. 

As to the treatment of slaveholding church members, the Com- 
mittee declare that whatever such members do in plain and obvious 
contravention of the doctrine “that there can be, morally and 
scripturally, no right of property in man, unless it be in conse- 
quence of crime,’’* or of the doctrine, “ that the slave is always 
to be treated as a man,” is proper cause of discipline. And they 
reiterate the language of Mr. Greene in his letter, expressing the 
desire of the Board and of the Committee, that the missionaries 
should do whatever they can as discreet Christian men and mis- 
sionaries of the Lord Jesus, to give the Indians correct views on 
the subject of slavery, and to induce them to take measures, as 
speedily as possible, to bring this system of wrong and oppression 





* There can be a right, “ in consequence of crime,” to restrain or take away 
personal liberty; but there can be no “ right of property in men,” even “in con- 
sequence of crime.” 
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to an end. And they very properly remind these missionary 
brethren, that the fact that they will encounter opposition and 
persecution in such a work, is not a good reason for neglecting it. 
“It is not the design,” they say, “of our great Leader to carry 
forward the missionary work without the trying of our faith. We 
must expect to encounter caste, polygamy, oppression, and the 
opposition of the powers that be. We must look for a contest 
with the Brahmin and the Moollah ; with gigantic forms of super- 
stition and error ; with spiritual wickedness in high places. But 
if we go to Him who is faithful to his promises, and take shelter 
under his wings, we shall be safe.”’ 

Respecting the hiring of slaves, the Committee express their un- 
willingness to do, or to continue, any thing which creates a neces- 
sity for it; and if their engagement with the Choctaw govern- 
ment to carry on the boarding schools creates such a necessity, 
they express their desire to be released from that engagement. 

Such are the documents before us,—the report of Mr. ‘T'reat, 
the letters from the two missions, and the letter of counsel or in- 
struction in reply by the Prudential Committee. 

The report of Mr. Treat was highly and justly commended by 
the Board. But final action upon the letters of the two missions, 
and upon the letter of the Committee to them, was very properly 
postponed till the correspondence should be finished by an answer 
from the missions. 

‘These communications, thus made to the Board at its last an- 
nual meeting, and speedily published, have been received by the 
great body of its supporters with high gratification and decided 
approbation. It was felt that the information communicated by 
Mr. T'reat’s thorough report, and by the letters of our missionary 
brethren in those Indian nations, was what the patrons of the 
American Board wished to know, and had a right to know; and 
that the letter of the Committee to the missionaries, caused by 
that information, was accordant with the views and wishes, and 
demanded by the moral sense, of the vast majority of those 
patrons. We know of very little dissent from that letter, and of 
very wide and hearty approbation of it, among those who choose 
that Board as their agency in the great work of Foreign Missions. 

But from other quarters, —from some among those who support 
the Presbyterian (Old School) General Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions, and who, for the most part, hold, either that slavery is sanc- 
tioned by the Bible, or that the best mode for Christians to deal 
with it is to let it alone, with the exception of enforcing the du- 
ties of masters and slaves,—there has been earnest and strenuous 
opposition to the letter of the Committee. The Princeton Review, 
which speaks the sentiments on this subject of our accomplished 
brethren at Princeton, and of Old School Presbyterians generally, 
in a plausible but fallacious article, has earnestly withstood the 
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action of the Prudential Committee ; and has spoken of the adop- 
tion of that letter by them, and its publication, as “a national 
calamity.” ‘This was to be expected from the conductors of that 
Review. For they would doubtless be pleased to have the 
American Board stand side by side with their General Assembly, 
and their General Assembly’s Board of Missions, and their slave- 
holding churches ; and help them to maintain the policy of letting 
slavery alone, and to breast the tide of Christian principle and 
feeling from the church, and of moral sense from the world, 
which is fast rising and rushing on, to sweep away that wicked 
and abominable institution. ‘This was to be expected from them. 
For, in their Quarterly, they have contended that the Bible sanc- 
tions slavery, and have said that “it is in vain to contend that 
slavery is a sin, and yet profess reverence for the Scriptures.” 
This was to be expected from that quarter. But we do not be- 
lieve that the patrons of the American Board, in the Northern, 
Middle and Western states, will go to that quarter for advice or 
for light on the subject of slavery. 

A religious newspaper in New York, which hasa wide circula- 
tion, especially among Old School Presbyterians, and at the South, 
took a very early opportunity to denounce the letter of the Pruden- 
tial Committee ; spoke of it, improperly and untruly, as only the 
letter of an individual, Mr. Treat; and has in various ways en- 
deavored to move the public mind against it. Now, whether the 
sympathies of that journal are more with the Old School General 
Assembly and its Board of Missions, than with the American Board, 
we do not profess to know ; but we do know that its sympathies are 
with that Assembly and Board in their views and action respecting 
slavery. We do know that, for many years past, it has advocated 
the let-alone-policy concerning slavery ; and has represented the 
lowest type of doctrine and feeling on that great subject which can 
be found among religious people at the North. And we believe 
therefore, that that journal must experience conversion on that 
subject, and grow in grace long enough to establish a character, 
before the patrons of the American Board will look to it for in- 
struction or counsel respecting slavery ; unless, indeed, they take 
its advice according to the rule of contraries. 

We have observed, also, that some of the Choctaw missionaries 
have, in various ways, been appealing to the Christian community 
against the letter of counsel and instruction by the Board’s Com- 
mittee. Now, we are inclined to a large liberty in such matters. 
But propriety manifestly requires that, at first certainly, the mis- 
sionaries should address the Board and its patrons through the 
same channel in which the Board and its patrons addressed them. 
We are not informed whether an answer has been received to the 
letter of the Committee. If it has been, it is due to the missiona- 
ries, and to the Board and its patrons, that such answer should be 
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published at once. But we can not think it right for these mis- 
sionaries, in a case like this, to address the Christian community 
through such channels as they have chosen, unless the regular 
channel by the Committee is closed against them. 

For ourselves, we approve heartily and thoroughly of this letter 
of the Committee. We believe that the Board ought to sustain it, 
and will sustain it. The brief statement which we have made 
of its positions is its best defense: for those positions commend 
themselves, without argument, to the judgment and moral sense 
of right-minded men. However, since the letter of the Com- 
mittee has been assailed by argument, we will offer a brief argu- 
ment in its vindication. It shall consist in stating, and maintain- 
ing so far as shall be necessary, three positions. 

1. The Board through its Committee have a right, and is in 
duty bound to direct the teaching and conduct of its missionaries ; 
and to give or withhold pecuniary support, according to its judg- 
ment of that teaching and conduct. 

2. The Board ought to give such counsel or instruction to the 
Cherokee and Choctaw missionaries as is given in this letter, be- 
cause that instruction is right in itself. 

3. The Board ought to give such instruction, because the pub- 
lic sentiment of those whom it represents, of those whose agency 
it is, demands such instruction. 

1. The first of these positions has not been denied, so far as we 
have known, till this recent occasion of which we have spoken. 
It is now denied, very strenuously, and with quite an array of la- 
borious argument, in the article in the Princeton Review to which 
we have referred. The following quotations will fairly present 
the ground taken by the reviewer : 


“ From this it appears that the committee claim for the Board the right not 
only to enforce the fidelity and diligence of those under its care, as missiona- 
ries, but their correct teaching and discipline, as ministers. It is assumed that 
the Board has the right, in all cases, to judge of that correctness. They can 
inflict no ecclesiastical censure, but they can dissolve the connection between 
the missionary and the mission for error in doctrine or discipline.”—p. 13. 

“ The above view of the subject, however, involves, in our judgment, an im- 
portant misapprehension of the relation of the Board both to the churches at 
home, and to the missionaries and churches abroad. The Board is simply the 
agent, and not the plenipotentiary of the church. It does not stand in the place 
of the churches, nor is it invested with all the oversight and control over the 
missionaries, which the church may properly exercise. It stands related io 
those whom it sends out, as missionaries, and not as ministers. Every such 
messenger to the heathen sustains a twofold relation, the one as a missionary 
to the Board, the other as a minister to his ecclesiastical superiors or associates. 
To the former, he is responsible for his conduct as a missionary; he must 
where he is sent; stay where he is required to remain; perform that part of the 
missionary work which may be assigned to him, &c., &c. To the latter, heis 
responsible for his doctrines and ministerial conduct. Where a missionary 
stands isolated, or has no ecclesiastical supervisors, or none who can act as 
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such, then as a matter of necessity, the consideration of his doctrine and acts 
of discipline, falls under the cognizance of the Board ; not however as a part of 
their appropriate function, but on the same principle that in cases of emergency, 
every citizen, and not merely the police, is bound to enforce the law of the 
land.”—pp. 13, 14. 

“The points on which we think it important to insist are these: First, that 
no doctrine or mode of teaching can be an adequate ground for discarding 
any missionary, which doctrine or mode of teaching is sanctioned by the churches 
operating through the Board ; and that no mode of church organization, or condi- 
tion of church membership, can be a justifiable reason for withholding aid and 
fellowship from a mission church, which mode of organization and condition of 
church membership, is approved by those churches. And secondly, that the 
question whether a given doctrine is consistent with the faith of those churches, 
or a given mode of organization, or condition of church membership is com- 
patible with their discipline, is one for those denominations and not for the Board 
to decide. ‘That is, the Board can not go behind the decisions of those churches, 
and pronounce that to be inconsistent with their doctrines, which they say is 
consistent, or that to be incompatible with their discipline, which they say is 
conformable to it.”—p. 15. 

“The Report, as a necessary consequence of the assumed responsibility on 
the part of the Board for the teaching of the missionaries, claims for it the 
right of jadging of that teaching; of deciding whether it is consistent with 
the generally received doctrines of the churches; and of matters of church 
polity and discipline, whether they are consistent or otherwise with established 
ecclesiastical usage. We on the other hand, must deny to the Board any such 
right, (except as before said in the absence of the legitimate judges of such 
matters.) The right of judging must rest where the responsibility is.”—pp. 15, 16. 

“The Board are the agents, and not the plenipotentiaries of the churches. 
The churches have never committed to them the right to judge, in their behalf, 
of Christian doctrine, or of deciding what is and what is not consistent with 
their several creeds. This is a high ecclesiastical function, whieh belongs only 
to ecclesiastical bodies. The Board can not go behind the official judgment 
of the churches.”—p, 2. 

“Tt is clear as day, that so long as the Dutch, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches unite in the work of missions, the Board has no right to with- 
draw their patronage from any man or church, on account of any doctrine or 
usage which those churches approve. And it is no less clear that the right to 
judge of the consistency or inconsistency of any doctrine or usage with the 
standards of those churches, rests not with the committee, but with the churches 
themselves.”—p. 30. 

“So long as the ecclesiastical bodies, with which the missionaries and mis- 
sion churches among the Cherokees and Choctaws are connected, are satisfied 
with their doctrine and discipline, the Prudential Committee have no more 
right to interfere in the matter than any other five gentlemen in Boston.”—p. 31. 


Now to all this there is a short and incontrovertible answer. 
The reviewer has entirely mistaken, and thus misstated, the na- 
ture of the American Board. ‘That Board is not “ the agent of 
the churches,” in the sense intended. It is a voluntary associa- 
tion for the purpose of sending the gospel to the heathen ; and 
is the agent of its donors or patrons, whether in the churches or 
out of the churches. It is well defined, in the special report of 
Dr. Anderson at the last annual meeting, as “an agency, acting 
Sor such as choose to employ it.” It is not an ecclesiastical Board. 
It is not responsible to any ecclesiastical bodies whatever, whether 
Churches, Associations, Consociations, Conferences, Consistories, 
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Classes, Presbyteries, Synods, or General Assemblies. Donors 
alone have control over it ; and they only by giving or withhold- 
ing their contributions, and by sharing in its discussions and conn- 
sels, when honorary members. ‘I'he American Board is a volun- 
tary association. And its character as a voluntary association was 
the very reason which our Princeton brethren, and their allies of 
the Old School Presbyterian church, alledged for withdrawing 
from it, greatly to its detriment for a time, and for forming their 
General Assembly’s Board. And now these brethren can not by 
a quirk of their pen turn this voluntary association, our chosen 
voluntary association, into what they declared it was not, and, 
because it was not, forsook it—an ecclesiastical board. The donors 
of the American Board hold that Board responsible for the teach- 
ing and conduct of its missionaries; and will not permit it to 
hide behind, and throw off its responsibility upon, any ecclesias- 
tical body, whether it be a Conference in Maine, a Consociation 
in Connecticut, a Classis in New York, a Church or Council in 
Oberlin, or a Presbytery near the slaveholding State of Arkansas. 
Those donors think it altogether their easiest, safest, and wisest 
way of promoting the teaching and practice of the gospel by 
missionaries among the heathen, to support a Board of Commis- 
sioners, on which the power is conferred, and the duty is imposed, 
of selecting, sending out, and supervising missionaries, and of 
seeing to it that they do teach and practice according to the gos- 
pel. ‘To the discharge of this responsibility, and the performance 
of this duty, they hold the American Board. They think ita 
complicated, laborious, and impracticable business, to look for the 
discharge of this responsibility, partly to the American Board, and 
partly to a thousand ecclesiastical bodies, widely scattered over 
our broad country, and widely varying in opinion. Such a re- 
sponsibility with regard to ¢heir missionaries, the great body of 
the donors of the American Board surely will not place, and will 
not permit to be placed, in a Presbytery, or General Assembly, 
which teaches that the way for Christian ministers and missionaries 
to deal with the iniquitous system of slavery is to let it alone— 
to maintain with regard to ita peaceful and careful neutrality. 

It is said probably, sometimes, by friends of the American 
Board, that “the Board is the agent of the churches,” or “an 
agency of the church.” But this language is used, in such cases, 
in aloose and general sense, which is explained by its connection. 
The meaning is that it is an agency of its donors, the larger part 
of whom, undoubtedly, are members of Christian churches, and 
feel that it is their duty, as members of churches, to codperate 
with others in the work of foreign missions. 

2. Our second position—that the Committee and Board ought 
to give such counsel or instruction to the Cherokee and Choctaw 
missionaries as is given in this letter, because such instruction is 
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right in itsel/—we need not here discuss. Our views on the 
pots involved in these instructions of the Committee, have often 
been given in previous numbers, and are in general, if not entire, 
accordance with the views of the Committee. Slavery is an enor- 
mous system of oppression, and of various and tremendous evil, 
and therefore of wickedness. It is a violation of the plainest 
rights of man, and of the plainest precepts of God. Of course, 
wherever there is slaveholding, there is sin, somewhere. It may 
not however, in all cases, be upon the nominal slaveholder, at 
least in such a degree as to be a just ground of exclusion from a 
Christian church. ‘There may be, and actually are, nominal 
slaveholders, who are not responsible at all for the existence or 
coutinuance of the slaveholding with which they are nominally 
connected ; and of course do not share in its guilt. There may 
be, and doubtless are, other slaveholders, who are in some degree 
responsible for the coutinuance of the slaveholding in which they 
are implicated ; but are in such circumstances, and under such 
influences, that their guilt on that account is not recognized by 
them, and is not such in degree as, in the judgment of charity and 
justice, disproves their Christian character and consequent title to 
Christian fellowship, any more than the errors in opinion and 
conduct which render imperfect multitudes of reputable and 
justly reputable members of Christian churches in non-slavehold- 
ing communities, disprove their piety and title to good ecclesiasti- 
cal standing.* 

While we make these just admissions, we ought to add that, 
in our view slaveholders generally are partakers in the heinous 
guilt of the system. ‘They hold aud treat their slaves as property. 
They take advantage of wicked laws to hold their fellow men 
in unrighteous bondage, for selfish purposes, the purposes of indo- 
lence or pride or gain. 

These principles justify and require such counsel or directions 
as the Prudential Committee have given in their letter to the 
Cherokee and Choctaw missionaries, with respect to their declar- 
ing aud teaching the antichristian character and wickeduess of 
slavery ; with respect to their instruction and treatment of slave- 
holding converts, slaveholding applicants for admission to the 
churches, and slaveholding members of the churches; and with 
respect to their employment of slaves in their service. We do 
not deem it necessary or important therefore to say any more on 
this topic. Plainly the instruction of the Committee to the mis- 
sionaries is right in itself. 

We will say a few words however, with respect to the employ- 
ment of slaves: for that matter, in our view, needs more explana- 





* See New Englander, Vol. IV, pp. 398-400, Review of Barnes on 
Slavery. 
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tion than is given either in Mr. 'Treat’s report, or in the letters of 
the missionaries. 

What can be the reason that no free labor, not even the labor 
of ten persons, (for ten slaves only it seems are employed at 
the boarding schools,) can be obtained there? Here isa mys- 
tery to us. Can not the Indians work? Or will they not 
work? Are they all too rich to work? Or are they all too 
proud to work? In a nation to which the gospel has been 
preached for thirty years, among the nine hundred and ten 
white members of eight Christian churches, can there not be 
found laborers to do for good wages the little work necessary for 
the missions to which that nation owes all it knows, and those 
churches owe all they have experienced, of Christ and salvation ? 
Do these converted Indians think themselves disgraced, if they 
engage in those offices which are cheerfully performed by the 
wives and daughters or sons of those who send them the gospel ? 
Do they account these offices “ menial,” and dishonorable to all 
but slaves ; and have not these missionaries of the gospel taught 
them better? Has not the tendency of slavery to dishonor and 
degrade labor been at all counteracted by the gospel? And if it 
has not, can it be that “all the counsel of God” has been 
declared? Have the Indians never been taught that it is their 
duty to “labor, working with their hands ;” and that “if any 
would not work neither should he eat?” We repeat, this matter is 
a mystery tous. It needs explanation. Indeed, we see not how 
it can be explained, except by a confession of deficiency and un- 
faithfulness somewhere. 

3. Our third position—that the Board ought to give such in- 
struction as is contained in the letter of the Committee to these 
missionaries, because the public sentiment of those whom it rep- 
resents demands it—requires but brief notice. We presume that 
all will admit that the American Board should represent the 
great body of those who, in the Christian denominations among 
which its supporters are, can be expected to contribute to evan- 
gelical Christian missions; certainly that it should, unless its 
members thereby violate their own moral sense, and do what 
they judge to be in itself wrong. We have never desired the 
Board to take extreme ground, on the one side or on the other, 
respecting slavery, or any other subject. It can be required only 
to represent fairly those who are, or may be reasonably expected 
to be, if its atfairs are conducted righteously and wisely, its con- 
stituency or patrons. Indeed, it must do that, sooner or later. 
For it is their creature and dependent, thriving or languishing, 
living or dying, according to their pleasure. Dr. Anderson very 
justly remarks, in the special report already referred to, that: 
“When the present organization [the American Board] is no 
longer deserving of confidence, it will soon die, as a thing of 
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course. So far as the Board is an active and influential body, it 
is a mere creature of the public mind. It must go along with 
the permanent majority.” 

Nor can the other part of our position, that the general senti- 
ment and the moral sense of the supporters of the American 
Board approve and demand the instructions of its Committee—be 
doubted, except by those who either have not adequate opportu- 
nities of knowledge, or are wilfully blind. Look where you will 
for the expression of “the public mind” of these donors, in the 
States, Eastern, Middle or Western, in their social conversation, in 
their political action, in the journals they read, political and reli- 
gious, in the resolutions and addresses of their ecclesiastical 
bodies, churches, Associations, Consociations, Conferences, Con-_ 
ventions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assembly, and you 
find that expression, with no essential variation, to be decided 
opposition to slavery as an antichristian and wicked system. 
The Princeton Review is greatly mistaken, or we are, when it 
asserts that the doctrine of the Committee respecting church com- 
munion “was indignantly voted down by an overwhelming 
majority (hundreds to units) in the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland,” and “ was rejected after nearly three weeks 
debate by the New School Assembly in Philadelphia.” As we 
understand the action of those ecclesiastical bodies, and the doc- 
trines of the Committee’s letter, the former comes fully up to the 
latter. Now will they who are antislavery in every other form, 
be neutral with respect to slavery, when they are associated for 
sending the gospel to the heathen—the gospel, to the principles and 
precepts of which slavery is so abhorrent? Will they who refuse 
to vote for a representative to Congress unless he hates slavery as 
wicked oppression, and will always oppose its extension, and will 
strike at its existence wherever he can constitutionally—will they 
support a missionary Board, which instructs its missionaries, or 
allows its missionaries, to be neutral respecting slavery? Will 
they be more just and evangelical in their politics, than in their 
piety? Would they long endure any Board for the preaching of 
the gospel to the heathen, if it should perseveringly sustain mis- 
sionaries who lack either the disposition or the courage to bring 
the gospel to bear against such an abominable system of iniquity ? 
No. As the venerable Dr. Beecher said, at the last annual meet- 
ing, “ they would wheel off by platoons.” The Christian commn- 
nities on which the American Board depends, and must depend, 
for support, are antislavery, (we do not mean in any technical 
sense, but in the fair and natural sense,) and are becoming every 
year more decidedly and intensely antislavery ; and therefore the 
Board ought to be, and must be, in the same sense, antislavery. 

The inquiry naturally arises, after the view which we have 
taken of this subject: What will be the duty of the Board, if 
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these missionaries refuse to conform to the instructions of the 
Committee? In our judgment it ought not to be precipitate. 
It should not do injustice to the missionaries, or injury to the 
missions, by undue haste. Yet it should act, decidedly and 
firmly, in accordance with the principles of the Committee’s 
letter. 

Should the Choctaw missionaries refuse to conform to the 
Committee’s instructions, as judging from present indications we 
think they will, the difficulty thus produced can be disposed of 
in a very feasible way ; which we are glad to see has suggested 
itself to many friends of the Board, and has found expression in 
various quarters—viz., to arrange a transfer of their relation from 
_ the American Board to the Board of Missions of the (Old School) 
* General Assembly. ‘The reasons for this measure are obvious 
and weighty. 

1. he Choctaw missionaries and the churches to which they 
minister, are ecclesiastically connected with the (Old School) 
General Assembly, being a Presbytery under that Assembly’s care 
and authority. ‘This fact would not bea decisive reason of itself; 
but becomes such when considered in connection with the fact 
that the General Assembly, and the churches generally which it 
represents, regard, and profess to regard, a large part of the 
churches whose members contribute to sustain the American 
Board as unsound in the faith. 

2. But the weightiest reason—a reason fully sufficient if it stood 
alone—is that these missionaries on the one hand disagree with 
the American Board and its patrons, in their views of slavery 
and of the manner in which they as Christian missionaries should 
deal with it; while on the other hand they agree with the 
views of that subject held by the General Assembly and its Board 
of Missions—not the views which the General Assembly, or 
rather the General Assembly of which the present Old School As- 
sembly is a fragment, held in common with the American Board, 
when these missionaries were commissioned and sent out—not 
the views, which the General Assembly held, when in its annual 
meeting in 1818, “having taken into consideration the subject 
of stavery, [they thought] proper to make known their senti- 
ments upon it to the churches and people under their care,” and 
declared accordingly, “ we consider the voluntary enslaving of 
one part of the human race by another, as a gross violation of the 
most precious and sacred rights of human nature; as utterly in- 
consistent with the law of God, which requires us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves ; and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit 
and principles of the gospel of Christ, which enjoin that, ‘all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ;’” and also insisted that “it is manifestly the 
duty of all Christians who enjoy the light of the present day, 
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when the inconsistency of slavery both with the dictates of 
humanity and religion has been demonstrated, and is generally 
seen and acknowledged, to use their honest, earnest and unwea- 
ried endeavors to correct the errors of former tinies, and as spee- 
dily as possible to efface this blot on our holy religion, and to 
obtain the complete abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, 
and if possible throughout the world’*—not the views held by 
the General Assembly, when, by their standing Act from 1794 
to 1816, they declared in a note appended to the 142nd ques- 
tion of the larger Catechism, that slaveholding is one of the sins 
by which the divine law, “ Thou shalt not steal,” is transgressed— 
not with those views of that Assembly do these missionaries 
agree ; but with the views of that Assembly, as they have been 
lamentably modified, in sympathy with public sentiment in the 
slave States, since the culture of cotton by slave labor, aud the 
breeding of human beings for the shambles of the slave market, 
have become sources of large pecuniary profit. In other words, 
such is their disagreement with the patrons of the American 
Board, and their agreement with the patrons of the Assembly’s 
Board, on this subject, that the former will not, and the latter will, 
support them.t 

The case of the Cherokee missionaries differs from that of their 
brethren in the Choctaw mission, in the fact that they and their 
churches are Congregational, and thus have ecclesiastical rela- 
tions with a large part of the supporters of the American Board ; 
and also, in the fact that they neither employ, nor approve of em- 
ploying, slaves in the service of the mission: while it resembles 
that of their brethren among the Choctaws in the fact that they 





* Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, A. D. 1818. 

+ We append here an extract from the note of the General Assembly to 
which we have referred. “These notes” (we quote from the Digest, published 
by order of the General Assembly) “ are explanations of some of the princi- 
ples of the Presbyterian Church, given by the General Assembly,” —“ are an 
exposition of principles given by the highest judicature of that Church.” 

“1 Tim. 1, 10. The law is made—for men-stealers. ‘This crime, among the 
Jews, exposed the perpetrators of it to capital punishment; Exodus 21, 16; 
He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shail 
surely be put to death; and the apostle here classes them with sinners of the 
first rank. ‘The word he uses, in its original import comprehends all who are 
concerned in bringing any of the human race into bondage, or detaining them 
init. Hominum fures, qui servos vel liberos abducunt, retinent, vendunt, 
vel emunt. Stealers of men are al] those which bring off slaves or freemen, 
and keep, sell, or buy them. ‘To steal a freeman, says Grotius, is the highest 
kind of theft. In other instances we only steal human property, but when we 
steal or retain men in slavery, we steal those, who, in common with ourselves, 
are constituted by the original grant, lords of the earth. Genesis 1, 28. God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and repienish 
the earth and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 
Vide Poli synopsin in loco.” 
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hold and adopt much the same views and policy with respect to 
the institution of slavery, expressed however with less apparent 
tenacity and finality of purpose. If they persist in the same 
views and policy, plainly, they must be disconnected from the 
Board. But this should not be done precipitately, or hastily. 
These missionary brethren, who, whatever their error on this sub- 
ject, are entitled to the respect, affection and reverence of all 
Christian people, for their toils, sacrifices and sufferings in the 
Master’s service, should have time to reconsider their views and 
policy, and to be convinced of their mistake; or if this will not 
be, to look around, and make some other arrangement for their 
support, and for the welfare of the mission among that people. 
But just as early as is consistent with allowance of time for these 
purposes, if they persist in their present views and treatment of 
slavery, their connection with the American Board ought to cease. 
The American Board can not afford, in the preseut state of public 
sentiment, to sustain missionaries who pursue the policy of neu- 
trality with reference to slavery. It can not, indeed, well afford 
to be connected with slavery at all. It can not well afford to 
suffer the doubt and distrust and agitation which will arise from 
its connection with churches that admit slaveholders to member- 
ship on any terms. It had better be rid, if it may justly, of the 
whole matter. It has lost more aid from that cause than from all 
other causes, not excepting the secession of the Old School Pres- 
byterians. It certainly can not afford to sustain, it will not be 
supported in sustaining, through its missionaries, any relation to 
slavery, which does not involve decided, thorough and discreet 
Opposition to it as an antichristian and wicked system. 





Art. VIII.—MACAULAY AND THE ANGLO- 
CATHOLICS. 


The History of England from the accession of James the Sec- 
ond ; by Tuomas Basineron Macautay. Vols. L. and IL. 


Tuere is a custom or understanding among the booksellers, 
that they are not to interfere with each other as competitors in 
the republication of English books. In all ordinary cases this mu- 
tual understanding, or usage of the trade, is altogether reasonable. 
But there are cases in which the application of it is altogether 
unreasonable. In the republication of those foreign books for 
which there is an unfailing and universal demand, the Ameri- 
can people have a right to all the benefits which result to the 
purchasers from free competition among producers. A single 
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publishing house might as reasonably acquire an exclusive right 
to manufacture copies of Cowper’s Task, of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, or of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, as of any modern work 
—not produced by an American author—for which there is the 
same sort of demand, unlimited and unfailing. If an exclusive 
right to publish such a book is to be secured to any body either 
by law or by usage, let it be secured to the author of the book 
and not to the publisher who happens to get out the first edition. 
There is no reason why the American people should pay a mo- 
nopoly price, to any publisher, for such a book as Merle D’Au- 
bigné’s History of the Reformation, or for sueh an one as Ma- 
caulay’s History of England. 

In our judgment then, it would have been much more hon- 
orable and honest on the part of those booksellers in New York 
and Philadelphia, who felt a natural desire to share with Messrs. 
Harpers in the profits that might be made by manufacturing and 
vending copies of Macaulay’s History, if they had gone straight 
to their mark instead of bringing out their editions under the 
pitifal pretense of restoring Mr. Macaulay’s own orthography, 
as if the Harpers, by printing this book just as other books are 
printed which proceed from their establishment, had done the 
right-honorable author some grievous wrong. And yet one at 
least of the editions which have been brought out under cover of — 
the fire agamst the great house of Cliff street for the atrocious 
crime of conforming the orthography to Webster’s standard, is 
itself guilty of conformity to another American Dictionary and 
of corresponding deviations from the London copy. We must 
confess. however, that we take this ast statement at second hand, 
and have not been at the trouble to examine so trifling a matter 
for ourselves. 

That the rule or usage of the trade has been set aside in this 
case, is a great public benefit. In the elegant form in which the 
book was first published, few could afford to read it. But “ free 
trade” has brought it, in cheaper forms, within the reaeh of mil- 
lions. ‘The book, as might have been anticipated, is finding its 
way everywhere. It will be read by all our reading population. 
It will waken thousands of minds to a new consciousness of 
intellectual activity and to new intellectual pleasures. In the 
farm houses of New England and the North, in the prairie homes 
and log cabins of the West, in the lonely mansions of Southern 
planters, on the steamboats that plough the rivers and the 
lakes, in the cars that spm along the great lines of travel, it will 
be read with eager minds, with which, but for this free com- 
petition in the production of copies, it would hardly have come 
incontact. Thus it will have its refining effect upon public taste, 
and its liberalizing effect upon men of all parties and factions. 
We are glad and thankful that in our country, every body that 

Vou. VI. 37 
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wants this book can have it—the rich at two dollars for each 
massive and beautiful volume, and others at almost any price 
according to their means or their taste, down to twenty-five cents, 

Of the merits of this great work, both in respect to historic 
accuracy and asa work of art, we do not propose to give our 
opinion in detail. In a few words, we may say that if there is 
any other English historian, whose investigations into the orig- 
inal sources of history are more extensive and thorough, whose 
survey of the wide field is more comprehensive, whose method 
and arrangement are more lucid, whose narrative is more lively 
and picturesque, and who is at the same time so little controlled 
by sectarian or political partisanship,—we know not who he is, 
The volumes thus far—not excepting the introductory chapters 
which in the hands of any ordinary writer would have been ne- 
cessarily dry and tedious—are not merely, after the manner of 
some modern historians, disquisitions about history, but history 
itself. The reader is conscious of nothing but the progress of 
the story—unless indeed he happens to have some theories or 
prejudices to be maintained, which prevent him from surrendering 
himself to the power of the writer. ‘That old story-teller, Herod- 
otus—whose books were composed, not to be studied in the 
closet, but to be recited like ballads in the hearing of the most 
promiscuous audiences—was not more perfectly or charmingly a 
story-teller than Macaulay. And what gives the story its great- 
est charm, is that it is told throughout, not at second hand, as if 
the author were merely repeating the story as he has somewhere 
heard it or read it, but out of the author’s own knowledge, asa 
story which he has himself collected and digested from the orig- 
inal sources of information. It flows, fresh and vivid, froma 
mind endowed by nature with the faculties that make a poet, 
long disciplined not only by study but by experience in great 
affairs, and euriched beyond all living minds with knowledge at 
once exact, diversified and profound. Thus the history proceeds 
upon its stately march, with the pomp and grandeur of an epic 
poem. ‘The reader hangs over it fascinated with the same sort 
of delight with which the readers of Walter Scott, some thirty 
years ago, turned over the pages of Ivanhoe, when that magnifi- 
cent romance was “the book of the season.” The half tradi- 
tionary history of ancient England in Shakspeare’s historical 
plays, is not more poetical, than is this most scholarlike and 
statesmanlike history of modern England. The historical person- 
ages portrayed in the romances of Scott and the plays of Shaks- 
peare, are not more dramatic or life-like, than those whom the 
reader sees moving and acting before him in these volumes. In 
the formal delineation of character, Macaulay is not excelled even 
by Clarendon ; in the exhibition of character by means of the 
narrative, as by a dramatic representation, no historian within our 


knowledge is his equal. Which of all the kings in the historic 
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plays of Shakspeare, or in the romances of Scott, is more dis- 
tinctly a living person in the reader’s eye, than James II, or 
William III, in this history? ‘To us there is no character in 
any historical romance more life-like than Burnet as he is here 
presented. How intense is the abhorrence with which the reader 
looks on the visage of Jeffreys! How tragic the interest with 
which he traces the career of the high-souled Argyle, or of the 
weak, untrained, ill-guided, ill-starred Monmouth ! 

There are persons and parties in the world, whose position is 
such that history must be falsified in order that they may be com- 
fortable. Such are their claims and pretensions—such are the 
theories which they have set up, and to which they are irrevoca- 
bly committed, that history fairly and clearly set down, is to them 
a sore evil under the sun. For how many ages have Popes, Car- 
dinals, Jesuits, and all the upholders of the Papal empire over 
Christendom, maintained a bellum internecinum against honest 
history. At this day there is no refutation of the entire Roman 
Catholic system, more conclusive than that which is given in the 
simplest history that can be written of the first four Christian cen- 
turies, of the middle ages, or of modern Europe? Just so any 
history of England, clearly and honestly written, is a dreadful 
testimony against what is called “the Church of England.” 
The history of “the Church of England” is so identified with 
the history of the realm, that neither can be fairly written with- 
out involving and illustrating the other. ‘Though Mr. Macaulay 
does not profess to write ecclesiastical his:ory, in the distinctive 
meaning of the phrase, and though he writes with no intention 
of advancing the interest of any theological or religious party ; 
he can no more excuse himself from narrating the facts that re- 
late to the constitution, influence and fortunes of the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, than he can avoid all mention of the House 
of Lords, of the army and navy, or of the city of London. It 
is not strange then that such a book as this, written with so 
much power of thought and expression, and portraying so dis- 
tinctly, before the eyes of millions, the mingled grandeur and 
baseness, the gorgeousness and gloom, of the ‘annals of England 
for so long a period, is received in certain quarters with manifold 
expressions of dislike. ‘I'o Anglo-Catholics, and to all with 
whoin it is a first principle to uphold and defend at all hazards the 
“Anglican Church,” the history of the English reformation and 
of the Church of England, is a great grievance. 

Moved apparently by such impulses, a certain cisatlantic quar- 
terly, devoted to the advancement of Anglican views, has found 
it necessary to interpose in this emergency, and has accordingly 
addressed itself to the task of annihilating Mr. Macaulay’s stand- 
ing and credibility as a historian. Thus that “ venerable moth- 
er,” the Church of England as by law established, may retain 
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her venerableness, not only in the eyes of bishops, priests and 
deacons, who trace their ordination through her to the chair of 
St. Peter, but also in the eyes of chureh-wardens and vestry- 
men and of all parishioners who have been misled into the read- 
ing of this most fascinating and dangerous book. ‘The reviewer 
begins his work in this way, 


“ Mr. Macaulay has long been known as a very brilliant, and at the same 
time, a very unscrupulous writer. His articles inthe Edinburgh Review show 
him to be, not certainly in the highest sense of the word, an accomplished 
rhetorician, well-trained in rhetoric as an art, and willing moreover to use it 
as an art, and nothing more. A clever trader in theories, not a developer of 
deep and real truths; a taking writer of Scoto-French English, formed on the 
most approved rules of the triumvirate ; affecting an air of candor, which with 
the majority of people is equally admirable with the thing itself; a generalizer 
in morals and history, of much such a character as Priestley was in Physics ; 
it is no great wonder that his works, just on a level with his age, should have 
at the moment a crowd of worshipers. How long the idol will be remembered, 
how lasting the adoration will be, is a totally distinct question. 

“The great difficulties with Mr. Macaulay, as an historian, are that he 
never hesitates to sacrifice every thing to the swell of a period, or the point 
of an antithesis; that he regards truth as a subjective opinion, rather than an 
objective reality; and that he generalizes on most insufficient grounds, and 
therefore,—whether intentionally or not we can not undertake to say,—distorts 
facts to a most surprising extent.”—Church Review, /pril, 1849: pp. 9, 10. 


The least that can be said about this is that if it is not “ bril- 
liant,” it is at least in some sense strong; and that if it is not 
“unscrupulous,” it would be interesting to know what the re- 
viewer could have said more sweeping, if the scruples that may 
be supposed to have restrained him had given way. Of course, 
so far as those readers are concerned in whom the spirit of “the 
ages of faith” is active enough to make them believe what the 
reviewer tells them with so much assurance, Mr. Macaulay’s credi- 
bility is very effeetually disposed of, and a history of England 
from his pen is no more to be relied on, than the history of New 
York as set down by that brilliant but unscrupulous writer, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. ‘The reader of Macaulay’s history will 
please to take notice that the book proceeds from an author who 
is ‘nothing more’ than ‘an accomplished rhetorician, well trained 
in rhetoric as an art, and willing to use it as an art.’ The expla- 
nation of his great celebrity and of the homage paid to him by 
the most competent judges in his own country, not excepting his 
bitterest political adversaries, is not that he is one of the clearest 
expounders of historic facts and of great principles of statesman- 
ship; but only that he is ‘a clever trader in theories,’ with a 
huckstering skill of adapting his wares to the market: not even 
that he is one of the greatest masters of the riches and force and 
beauty of the living English language, but only that he is ‘a 
taking writer of Scoto-French English’ formed on the most ap- 
proved rules of the triumvirate :’ not that being a member of the 
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Church of England on the one hand, and being connected, on 
the other hand, by birth and education and all his early sympa- 
thies, with the evangelical piety and zeal of the Christian Ob- 
server, he is in a felicitous position of impartiality between the 
cavalier and the round-head, the conformist and the puritan, the 
churchman and the dissenter; but that he ‘affects an air of can- 
dor’ by which the undiscriminating ‘ majority of people’ are easily 
deceived: not that he examines with a perspicacity rarely equaled, 
all questions that come in his way ; but that he is ‘a generalizer 
in morals and history of much such a character as Priestley was 
in physics.’ 

Considered rhetorically, the reviewer's introductory paragraph 
is decidedly “ artistic,” if we may borrow a word that is lately 
coming into vogue,—that is, it is adapted with some skill to the 
production of a certain effect. By what is said about Mr. Macan- 
lay’s being an ‘accomplished rhetorician using rhetoric as an art,’ 
the reader is, quite unconsciously, thrown off his guard ; it can not 
readily occur to him that the writer who is so kindly warning him 
against rhetorical wiles may be himself a rhetorician in disguise. 
Then, unsuspectingly, with eager eye and open mouth, he drinks 
in the information which the good gentleman who has so low an 
opinion of rhetorical art is ready to communicate. And thus be- 
fore he comes to the end of the paragraph, he is on the best pos- 
sible terms not only with the reviewer but with himself. Ma- 
eaulay trades in theories; he and the reviewer are men that look 
for ‘deep and real truths.’ Macaulay writes only ‘ Scoto-French 
English, formed on the rules of the triumvirate ; he and the 
reviewer use some better sort of English, and as for the triumvi- 
rate by whose rules the historian’s diction has been so sadly cor- 
rupted, he does not know who they are. Macaulay’s affected 
air of candor imposes on ‘the majority of people ;’ he by the re- 
viewer’s generous aid, is to become one of the keen-sighted few. 
Macaulay’s works are ‘just on a level with the age,’ and therefore 
they are adored; he under the reviewer’s guidance, is learning 
already to despise the object of the age’s adoration, and so to 
soar above the level of this recent and most plebeian century. 
The allusion to Priestley, with the declaration that this unfortu- 
nate historian is a generalizer of “‘ much such” a character as that 
unfortunate politico-theologico-chemical philosopher was in his 
day, is the finishing stroke of art; henceforth the simple reader 
is in the learned reviewer’s power and is carried captive by him 
at his will. 

The favorable attention of the benevolent reader having been 
thus conciliated, three very grave charges are preferred against 
the credibility of Mr. Macaulay as a historian. The last of these, 
viz. that he ‘ generalizes on most insufficient grounds,’ is the least 
serious as affecting the trustworthiness of his narrative. Such is 
the nature of history in respect to its materials, that the most cau- 
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tious historian, if he ventures upon any generalization whatever, 
is liable to error. ‘The first of these very charges, viz. that Mr. 
M. ‘ never hesitates to sacrifice every thing to the swell of a period 
or the point of an antithesis,’ may be taken as an instance to 
show that the reviewer himself is not exempt in this respect from 
human infirmity; and we can not refrain from asking whether 
in using the words in which this charge is propounded, he has not 
fallen into the additional error of sacrificing some thing—we will 
not say every thing—to the swell of the sentence and the point 
of the sarcasm. ‘The second charge, viz. ‘that he regards truth 
as a subjective opinion rather than an objective reality,’ is impres- 
sive but obscure. If we take this charge as it stands, and sup- 
pose it to mean what the words mean, it imputes to Mr. Macaulay 
the most absolute Pyrrhonism. Does it mean all this then, or 
something less than this? What is the ‘truth’ which Mr. Ma- 
caulay is charged with regarding as a subjective opinion rather 
than as an objective reality? Is it add truth, or only some partic- 
ular kind of truth? Does he disregard the objective reality of 
the universe? Does he disregard the objective reality of the 
facts which are the materials of history? Does he disregard the 
objective reality of the great truths of natural and revealed reli- 
gion? Or does the charge mean only that certain views and 
propositions which the reviewer and his copartisans hold as the 
truth and which constitute what they call ‘church principles,’ are 
regarded and handled by the historian as subjective opinions in 
the minds of a certain party rather than as objective realities in 
the Divine constitution of the world? The reviewer himself 
considers this charge as the most serious, “the worst point,” he 
calls it, of the three. He expatiates upon it with much solem- 
nity. But after all, though it is plain enough that he means 
something very bad, it is not clear what it is that he does mean. 
Our readers shall judge for themselves. 


“There is no possible form of condemnation or contempt, which that man 
does not deserve, who, looking upon truth not as an objective reality, but only 
as a subjective notion,’ plays with it as if it were an opinion, and moulds it as 
if it were an idea. Such a man as that must one day or another have a terri- 
ble awakening. And even before such an awakening comes, a suspicion can 
hardly fail occasionally to cross his mind, that there are things in the world 
beside theories ; and that if there are, he has sacrilegiously profaned a most 
holy thing, and made his whole life a sham and a falsehood. The last capac- 
ity which such an one is calculated to fill, is that of an Historian. History to 
him is a juggler’s trick, a gamester’s calculation. Skimming on the surface 
of events; considering man as a machine, in whom given wire-pullings pro- 
duce ascertained movements; never beholding a higher power overruling the 
world’s goings ; he can neither rise to the lofty height, whence looking down 
he may group the events of ages, nor fathom these depths of the human spirit, 
where he may find the living sources, not the pulled machine wires, of the 
same events. He can therefore neither classify rightly, nor expound truly: 
and after times forget the clever theory-maker, the skillful partisan, the petty 
story monger, and recur to the man of truth, and feeling, and principle.”— 


Church Review, April, 1849: p. 10. 
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Mr. Macaulay then, ‘ plays with truth as if it were an opinion, 
and moulds it as if it were an idea.’ Can any body tell us what 
this means? We confess that the nearest approximation to 
sense, Which we can make out of it, is that the author of this 
history not admitting, back of his own opinions and ideas, any ob- 
jective reality to which they ought to be conformed—not admit- 
ting, in other words, that either truth or falsehood can properly 
be predicated of any opinion or idea which exists in his mind— 
considers himself quite at liberty to make the formation of his 
opinions an amusement, and to hold his ideas according to his 
pleasure. If this is the case with Mr. Macaulay, and if his mind 
is not so unhinged as to be incapable of responsibility, it is true 
that ‘a terrible awakening’ is before him; and he must carry 
with him always some secret consciousness ‘that there are things 
in the world besides theories,’ and that ‘his whole life is a sham 
and a falsehood’ Hume's skepticism never sunk to so rayless 
a depth of unbelief. But by what possibility does it happen that 
such a man thinks of writing history? The only possible idea 
of history is the idea of a record of facts; but to him there are no 
facts outside of hisown mind. We agree then with the reviewer’s 
meaning, though we can not admire his extraordinary use of 
English, when he says, that “the last capacity which such a man 
is calculated to fill, is that of a historian.” But when he pro- 
ceeds to explain, and tells us that ‘history is to such a man a jug- 
gler’s trick,’ etc., we do not see the coherence with what goes be- 
fore. What is the ‘history’ which to such a man is ‘a juggler’s 
trick, a gamester’s calculation?’ Is it history as an art—the 
writing of history ; or is it the materials of history—the facts 
which the historian is to investigate and put upon record? If 
we look to the preceding part of the paragraph, we say, ‘ History 
is to such a man a juggler’s trick and a gamester’s calculation,’ be- 
cause there are to him no objective materials of history ; the his- 
torian, in forming his narrative, is merely playing with his own 
opinions, and molding his ideas, without any attempt to make 
them agree with some objective reality. If on the other hand 
we look to what follows, we find that the materials of history 
are what is meant ; the historian is represented as grappling with 
facts external to himself which he would explain as if they were 
a juggler’s trick or a gamester’s calculation, but which prove in- 
tractable under his attempt because they involve elements of 
which he takes no cognizance. The difficulty now seems to be 
not that the unlucky historian is an absolute Pyrrhonist, and de- 
nies that truth and falsehood are predicable of any opinions or 
ideas in his mind ; but that he does not believe in God’s govern- 
ment over the world, nor in man’s voluntary nature, and does not 
understand the principles and affections which are the ‘living 
sources’ of human action. Without attempting then to decide 
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what it is that the reviewer means by this most serious and fatal 
charge—this “ worst point”—against his author, we will only say 
that such an accusation ought not to have been propounded in 
obscure and cloudy terms, or left without ample illustration and 
support. 

Having disposed of Mr. Macaulay’s general credibility, the re- 
viewer proceeds to the consideration of some specific subjects in 
regard to which the historian’s representations seem to him to 
need correction. ‘The first chapter of the history is all that the 
reviewer professes to notice ;—indeed he obscurely intimates that 
the first chapter is al! that he had troubled himself to read. And 
it is to be observed that, in all his zeal, he does not charge the 
historian with denying even by implication any thing which be- 
longs to the system of simple Protestant Episcopalianism. ‘There 
is no evidence and no pretense that Mr. Macaulay denies the 
dogma of the primitive episcopal form of government in the 
church, with the three orders in the ministry, or that of the un- 
interrupted succession from the Apostles,—no pretense that he 
prefers extemporaneous to prescribed forms of prayer in public 
worship, or that he has any serious objection to the book of 
Common Prayer as it stands since the latest revision. The 
quarrel of the reviewer with his author, relates simply to the 
method and meaning of “the Anglican Reformation.” After 
having affirmed that “ Mr. Macaulay’s view” of this matter be- 
trays great ignorance of theology—as great as was betrayed 
when Lord Chatham spoke of the thirty-nine articles as the creed 
of the Church of England—he adds that “ it is the very lowest 
view that can be taken of that great event, or rather congeries of 
events; and while it degrades and depresses the church, is anx- 
ious to exalt as far as possible the royal supremacy, and in that 
way to carry to the highest point the right of ministerial | that is, 
of state] interference.” He then suggests the possibility that 
“in these last words’—that is, in the unlimited power of the 
British government <o superintend and control all the affairs of 
the ecclesiastical establishment—there is expressed Mr. Macaulay’s 
idea of the final cause of the existence upon earth of the Church 
of England.” ‘This possibility, we have no doubt isa reality. 
We see not how Mr. M. or any other intelligent and reasonable 
man, can doubt that the complete subjection of “ the Church” 
to the ruling power in the state, was the motive which, acting 
upon the minds of King, Lords and Commons, gave being to 
“the Church of England as by law established,’ and may be re- 
garded as in that sense “the final cause of the existence on 
earth” of an institution so remarkable. “ We should not be sur- 
prised indeed,” if the reviewer himself should be found to be of 
the same opinion. 
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The nature of the Anglican Reformation and of the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment which it instituted, is a subject in which many 
recent events have awakened an extensive interest. This is 
what makes our Anglican brethren so sensitive about the testi- 
mony of history; and this may be our apology for following the 
reviewer a little farther and showing how he attempts to get rid 
of the objective realities of history. 


“We have, then, in the outset, the stale story of a compromise Church, 
brought out to be sure rather late in the day, and giving an air of antiquated 
Hanoverianism to the whole chapter. ‘T'wo elements go to make up this view: 
namely, a misunderstanding of the reason why the Anglican movement ran 
in a political as well as a religious line, and an imperfect comprehension of the 
real sfatus of the Church of England, and the true meaning of the phrase so 
often quoted, the Via Media. To these points therefore, we shall, in the first 
instance, address ourselves. * * * * 

« The first question then which presents itself in connexion with the Anglican 
Reformation, is this: what were the evils which rendered it necessary ? Not— 
that is, what were they in detail, but what were they in kind? It requires but 
avery slight knowledge of the subject to enable any one to reply, that they 
were of two kinds ; one class of which bore on political and state arrangements, 
and the rights and prerogatives of government, and the other on the Doctrine, 
Discipline and Worship of the Church. This distinction, it is most important 
to keep in mind, for the neglect of it has led to most of the blundering cavils 
that have harped on a Parliamentary Church. A more detailed exposition may 
serve perhaps to set it in a clearer light; in making which, our view will, of 
course, be confined to the realm of Emgland. 

“We set out then, with this general proposition, that beside these errors in 
Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline, which so loudly demanded Reformation, 
there were also encroachments of the Roman Pontiff, on the rights and prero- 
gatives of a Christian State, which no power but that of the State could reach. 
As then the evils, so also the Reformation of those evils, ran of necessity in 
two distinct lines—a civil and ecclesiastical. ‘This is the thesis which we pro- 
pose to prove.”—Church Review, April, 1849: p. 12. 

All this looks as if the reviewer was intending to show by 
historical specifications that the Anglican Reformation ran “ in 
two distinct lines—a civil and ecclesiastical ;” in other words, that 
“errors in doctrine, worship and discipline,” were reformed by 
the Church, while the “encroachments of the Roman Pontiff on 
the rights and prerogatives of a Christian State,” being in the 
civil line, were reformed by the civil power, and that these two 
movements were “in two distinct lines.” It seems, furthermore, 
as if he was undertaking to show that Mr. M.’s view is founded 
in the neglect of this distinction, and in “a misunderstanding of 
the reason why the Anglican movement ran in a political as well 
as a religious line.” But nothing of this kind appears in the se- 
quel. It is shown, indeed, not with the utmost clearness of state- 
ment, but with quite a superfluous array of instances and authori- 
ties, that for ages before the reformation, the church and the state 
had been closely united in England as in all the other lands of 
Christendom ; that inasmuch as England was a part of Catholic 


Christendom, the laws of the Church Catholic, enacted by general 
Vor. VII. 38 
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councils or settled by usage or general consent, were binding upon 
king and subject alike, and were carried into execution by a coer- 
cive power derived from the state ; that ingsmuch as the laws of 
the church were pronounced and applied in ecclesiastical courts, 
and were the laws not of the Church of England only, but of 
that Catholic Church which had its unity in its subjection to the 
primacy of Rome, all causes in those courts were liable to be 
carried by appeal beyond the boundaries of England, and to be 
finally heard and determined by the supreme authority at the 
metropolis of Christendom; that inasmuch as the limits of civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction were not very clearly or wisely de- 
fined, and inasmuch as the questions tried in ecclesiastical courts 
were very often of such a nature that the determination of them 
without any foreign interference seemed essential to the sove- 
reignty and independence of the state, there was a constant “ con- 
flict of laws” and a constant clashing of jurisdictions ; that as 
the appellate jurisdiction of the See of Rome over all causes ec- 
clesiastical, had grown up, like other usurpations, gradually—a nat- 
ural inference from the idea of organized Catholic unity—the kings 
and parliament of England had made frequent but unsuccessful 
attempts to bring it into subjection to the civil power; and that 
therefore the act of Parliament (24 Hen. VIII. c. 22,) which, fol- 
lowing in the line of former statytes, prohibited appeals to Rome 
entirely and effectually, was only “restoring things to their an- 
cient condition.” It is intimated that “ the same line of historical 
remark may be readily applied to the several subjects” of the 
taxes which the Pope had been accustomed to levy on the Eng- 
lish clergy, the bulls by which he was accustomed to assert and 
exercise his authority over the subjects of that kingdom, and the 
dispensations by which he was accustomed to dissolve, in particu- 
lar instances, and for the relief of individuals, the obligation of 
the ecclesiastical law. And thus the conclusion is reached that 
in respect to these various encroachments of the Pope on the 
legitimate sovereignty of the state—these evils and corruptions 
which “took a civil line’—*“ it became a matter of absolute 
necessity that the reforms should take the same line and be made 
by the powers of the state.” And therefore the idea of “a parlia- 
mentary church,” or of a “compromise church,” is held to be 
quite unfounded. But admitting all these premises, which every 
body acquainted with the history of England must admit and 
which Mr. M. does not deny even by the remotest implication, how 
does it follow from these premises alone that the historian has 
fallen into “a misunderstanding of the reason why the Anglican 
movement ran in a political as well as a religious line ?’”’—and how 
does it follow that the Church of England as thus reformed by 
having all its laws and judicatories subjected to the absolute 
power of the State, is not a compromise church? We have seen 
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one line of reformation, the civil ; where is the other, the religious, 
the ecclesiastical? Where is that “distinct” line of reformation 
in regard to “ errors of doctrine, worship and discipline,” between 
which and the line of civil reformation in regard to the encroach- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church upon the just authority of 
the state, there was no coincidence and no compromise ? By what 
power, by what process, were those “ errors in doctrine, worship 
and discipline which so loudly demanded reformation,” reformed 
in England? ‘This question, plainly and fairly answered, would 
show whether the so-called Anglican Reformation was in any 
sense a compromise, and whether the existing “ Church of Eng- 
land” is in any sense a parliamentary church. But on this ques- 
tion the reviewer maintains a profound, yet not unexpressive si- 
lence. 

In this connection however, he attempts to clear up that ugly 
and perplexing affair of the royal supremacy in the Church of 
England ; and to show that Mr. M., for reasons connected with 
his position as a whig and as a member of Lord John Russell’s 
administration, has entirely misrepresented that subject, and has 
therefore forfeited all title to respect as a historian. He affirms 
“that Mr. Macaulay is only giving utterance to a vulgar error 
when he says”—(what by the way we do not discover that he 
has said )}—* that at the reformation the power of the Pope was 
transferred to the king.” ‘To make this plain he quotes a passage 
from Archbishop Bramhall, distinguishing between ecclesiastical 
law as purely spiritual, and the same law as having “edge and valid- 
ity,” and between “the habitual jurisdiction of bishops’ and 
“the actual exercise thereof in public courts after a coercive man- 
ner,”—and affirming that when Henry VIII. was declared by act 
of parliament and by the acknowledgment and submission of 
the Clergy, the Supreme Head of the Church of England, noth- 
ing more was done than to set aside the usurpations by which 
the Pope had encroached on the ancient laws of the realm, and 
to restore to the crown its ancient jurisdiction. Then after an- 
other quotation, partly to the same effect, from another author, 
he concludes “that there was no such thing intended or done as 
taking away the power of the Pope and transferring it to the 
king.” We submit, on the contrary, that by the reviewer’s own 
showing, the power which the Roman Pontiff, as pretended head 
on earth of the Church universal, had usurped in England—or in 
words which he himself has quoted, “ the Pope’s power in Eng- 
land” —be the same more or less, was claimed and conceded as 
belonging to the king.* 


* Strype, who is often quoted as an authority by writers of the Anglican 
Church, does not appear to have held, as we suppose the Church Review holds, 
that some part of the power reclaimed from the Pope by the assertion of the 
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Yet immediately afterwards, proceeding to consider the royal 
supremacy “somewhat at length,” he says, 


“Mr. Macaulay’s view of the Supremacy, like most of his other views of 
ecclesiastical matters, is the vulgar and superficial one, which is the joint 
offspring of ignorance and prejudice. We certainly have no wish to defend 
the Supremacy as such, though there is one point of view under which it 
needs no defense at the hands of any one. So far as it contained and ex- 
pressed the doctrine, that any state has the supreme power over its citizens in 
all matters save spiritual ones, it does no more than advance a claim which is 
essentially necessary to the State’s well being. And it takes in this point of 
view, its place, beside those other enactments of which we have been speak- 
ing, and which Roman usurpation of the prerogatives of the State had render- 
ed needful. In any other point of view than this, we are not concerned to de- 
fend it; and here it plainly does not need defense. So far as it touched on 
matters ecclesiastical, it must be reckoned as the view of the age; erroneous 
indeed it may appear to us, but still sanctioned by ancient prescription, invest- 
ed with many venerable attributes, and endeared by many holy memories; 
while the idea of State interference in spiritual things, is far enough from 
being peculiar to England. 

“With all this however, it is quite necessary to inquire how far Mr. Ma- 
caulay is supported by facts in the extreme view which he takes of the Su- 

remacy, and consequently of the right, now mixed up with it, of ministerial 
interference in the affairs of the Church. * * * * The true view, we believe, 
may be reached by answering two questions. First, what did the Sovereigns 
themselves consider the Supremacy? Secondly, in what way did the clergy 
receive and regard it? Some other matters, incidental to these main inquiries, 
will be considered as we proceed. It will also be observed, that we leave out 
of view the question, how the servile courtiers of King Henry may, for their 
own a purposes, have chosen to look upon it.”—Church Review, .4pril, 1849: 
pp. 17, 18. 


In answer to this first question, he refers to a letter from Henry 
VIII. to Bishop 'Tonstall, who, like many others of the clergy, 
objected to the title, “‘ Supreme Head of the Church,” as applied 
to the king. ‘The letter is not within our reach at this present 
writing ; but we are perfectly willing to take the reviewer's ac- 
count of it as correct. In this letter, then, Henry VIII. “limits 
his own jurisdiction to temporals or to things of a mixed nature 
at the most.” And he says, “ We be as God’s law suffereth us 
to be, whereunto we do and must conform ourselves.” That 
king also declared, according to the reviewer’s version, in another 
letter, “that he claimed nothing more than what Christian prin- 
ces in the primitive times assumed to themselves in their own 
dominions.” ‘To this is added Queen Elizabeth’s declaration that 
“‘she never did, nor would she ever challenge authority and pow- 
er to minister divine service in the church; nor would she chal- 
lenge any other authority than her predecessors, Henry VIII. and 








royal Supremacy, was given to the English bishops, to be held’ by them inde- 
pendently of the king. On the contrary he speaks of the reformation, and of 
that particular movement, as “reducing the bishop of Rome’s power and that 
of the bishops in the English Church, and restoring the king his authority in his 
own realms and dominions.” Strype’s Memorials, I, 184. 
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Edward VI. used.”” So much for the admissions of the sove- 
reigns themselves at the period of the reformation in respect to 
the limits of their supremacy over the church. 

What then do these seeming limitations amount to? Why 
that “ bluff king Hal” claimed the supreme power in the church 
simply in his capacity as a temporal Christian prince, not pretend- 
ing to exercise any purely spiritual power or function ; that he 
grounded his claim upon God’s law, and was bound to exercise 
his power accordingly ; and that he doubted not to find precedents 
in the acts of tne earliest Christian princes for all that he expect- 
ed todo. And as for Queen Elizabeth, her disclaimer amounts 
tono more than that she did not pretend to be a priest, and that 
she desired no greater power over the church than had been exer- 
cised by her father and her brother: indeed what greater power 
she could desire it would be difficult to say. 

The explanation of these disclaimers—the key to the mystery 
of the royal supremacy over the church—is found in the meta- 
physical distinction, before alluded to, between “habitual juris- 
diction” and “the actual exercise thereof ;” a distinction which 
we regard as a “subjective opinion” rather than as an “ objective 
reality.” Another quotation from Bramhall, which the reviewer 
introduces just at this point, is very much to the purpose. That 
we may do no injustice to the matter in hand we lay the whole 
quotation before our readers. 


“* One doubt still remains, how ecclesiastical jurisdiction could be said to be 
derived from the crown. First, with the Romanists themselves, I distinguish 
between habitual and actual jurisdiction. Habitual jurisdiction is derived only 
by ordination. Actual jurisdiction is a right to exercise that habit, arising 
from the lawful application of the matter or the subject. In this latter, the 
lay Patron, and much more the Sovereign Prince, have their respective in- 
terests and concurrence. Dioceses and Parishes were not of Divine but 
human arrangement; and the same persons were born subjects, before they 
were made Christians. The ordinary gives the schoolmaster a license or 
habitual power to teach, but it is the parents of the children who apply or sub- 
tract the matter, and furnish him with scholars, or afford him a fit subject where- 
on to exercise this habitual power. 

“Secondly, we must also distinguish between the interior and the exterior 
courts—between the court of conscience and the court of the church. For in 
both these courts, the power of the keys hath place, but not in both after the 
same manner. The power which is exercised in the court of conscience, for 
binding and loosing, is solely from ordination. But that power which is exer- 
cised in the court of the church, is partly from the sovereign magistrate. It is 
not then the power of the keys, or any part or branch thereof, in the exercise 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, even in the exterior court of the church, which 
is derived from the crown. But it is coercive, compulsory, and corrobatory 
power; it is the application of the matter; it is the regulating of the exercise 
of actual ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the court of the church, to prevent the 
oppression of the subjects, and to provide for the tranquillity of the common- 
ie _ belongs to Sovereign Princes.’”—Church Review, April, 1849: 
Pp. . 
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The limitation, then, upon the royal supremacy over the church, 
is just that which is so well expressed in a sentence quoted by 
the reviewer from Neal’s History of the Puritans. “The kings 
and queens of England never pretended to the character of spiritual 
persons, or to exercise any part of the ecclesiastical functions in 
their own persons.” The priest by his ordination has the “ habit- 
ual” power—such is the scholastic jargon without which these 
subjects can not be discussed—to baptize, to consecrate and ad- 
minister the eucharistic elements, to pronounce absolution, and to 
do other things of the same kind. But whether he shall “actu- 
ally” exercise that power within the realm of England ; how he 
shall exercise it ; under what conditions and limitations, and upon 
what persons he shall exercise it—are questions to be determined by 
the king in hissupremacy. The priest has no right to put forth any 
of that mysterious virtue which is in him, till the king gives him 
permission, and no right to refuse when the king commands. In 
all the exercise of his priestly office, he is directly or indirectly 
dependent on the king, and acts by a power derived from the “ su- 
preme head on earth of the church.” Just so the bishop, by 
the mysterious efficacy of that consecration which has made him 
one of the apostolical succession, has the “habitual” power to 
ordain, to administer confirmation, to sit in councils, to govern the 
church by the infliction and removal of censures, and to do what- 
ever belongs to the function of a bishop ;—all his episcopal acts 
have their validity from his consecration. But his “ actual juris- 
diction” in all these matters—the right to put forth these “ habit- 
ual” powers in any act whatever—is derived from the crown. His 
“‘power of the keys” in the invisible court of conscience—his 
power to bind and loose in heaven—is a power which the king 
has not, and which therefore is not derived from the king. But 
he has no right to exercise this power upon any of the king’s 
subjects, and being himself the king’s subject, he has no right to 
exercise this power upon any body, save by the king’s permission ; 
nor may he refuse to exercise it at the king’s command. It was 
in just this sense and to this extent, that the king’s supremacy 
was argued for, at the time when it was established in the person 
of Henry VIIL. by act of parliament. Burnet, in the abstract 
which he gives of the arguments for the king’s supremacy in the 
books which were published at that time, tells us—after having 
shown what arguments they derived from the Old Testament and 
from the New, from the fathers, and from the practices of the an- 
cient church,— 

“ They also argue from reason, that there must be but one supreme, and that 
the king being supreme over all his ee, angers must be included, for 
they are still subjects. Nor can their being in orders change that former rela- 
tion founded on the law of nature and nations, no more than wives or servants, 
by becoming Christians, were not, according to the doctrine of the Apostles, 
discharged from the duty of their former relations. 
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“For the great objection from those offices that are peculiar to their 
functions, it was answered that, these notwithstanding, the king might be su- 

me head ; for in the natural body there were many vital motions that pro- 
ceeded not from the head, but from the heart and the other inward parts and 
vessels ; and yet the head was stil] the chief seat and root of life: so though 
there be peculiar functions appropriated to churchmen, yet the king is still head, 
having authority over them, and A POWER TO DIRECT AND COERCE THEM IN 
THESE.” Burnet, I, 231, Nares’ ed. 


The question as to how the clergy in that age understood the 
king’s supremacy, is easily disposed of by the reviewer. “ That 
question,’ he says, “is abundantly answered by the fact that the 
very convocation which accepted [acknowledged] the title of su- 
preme head, did it under the express limitation,—‘ quantum per 
Christi legem licet,’ a limitation obviously designed to save intact 
the spirituals of the church.”’ For our own part we must say that 
the limitation—‘so far as is permitted by the law of Christ’—was 
obviously designed rather to ease the consciences of those who, 
finding themselves at the king’s mercy, were compelled to ac- 
knowledge his ecclesiastical supremacy in order to save their goods 
and their persons. The clergy, i. e. the majority who in their 
hearts preferred the old system, thought that by inserting that 
clause they might retain some chance of recovering, under their 
own construction of the law of Christ, the independence which 
they were compelled to surrender. The king, on the other hand, 
who founded his claim on the law of Christ, and who held that 
by that law the clergy were bound to render him an absolute 
obedience in all their priestly functions, had no fear of not being 
able to maintain in his own courts his own construction of the 
law of Christ, against any construction tending to confer an inde- 
pendent power on spiritual functionaries. 

Burnet’s account of this equivocation is perfectly simple, and 
commends itself to the judgment of every impartial reader. He 
says: 


“Though these words of limitation had not been added, the nature of things 
required that they should have been supposed ; since, among Christians, all au- 
thority must be understood to be limited by the laws that Christ has given: but 
those who adhered to their former notions, understood this headship to be only 
a temporal authority, even in ecclesiastica] matters; and they thought that by 
the laws of Christ, the secular authority ought not to meddle in ecclesiastical 
matters: whereas others of the new learning, as it was then called, thought that 
the magistrate had a full authority, even in ecclesiastical matters ; but that the 
administration of this was so limited to the laws of the gospel, that it does not 
warrant him to command any thing, but what was conform to these. So that 
these words were equivocal, and differently understood by those who sub- 
scribed, and afterwards swore them.” Burnet, III, 80. 


But after all, the true meaning of the king’s supremacy in the 
Church of England is to be determined by another process, which 
does not seem to have occurred to the sagacity of the reviewer. 
What is the royal supremacy in fact? What is it as carried out 
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by kings and queens and their ministers of state—as recognized 
and acted upon from age to age by parliaments—as maintained 
and applied by the courts of common law and by the courts called 
ecclesiastical? How was it understood by Henry VIII. and the 
whole realm, when he made Thomas Cromwell, a layman, his 
vicegerent in respect to ecclesiastical affairs,—when Cromwell, 
acting as the king’s vicar-general, took prelates and priests to task 
for every sort of error or delinquency, and, with an authority not 
less imperious or arbitrary than that exercised over the Jesuits by 
the general of their order, instructed and commanded all the 
clergy of every rank, in regard to their performance of every 
function, however spiritual—and when in that capacity he sat 
above the archbishop in the convocation, and subscribed his name 
to the acts of that body in the same precedence? How was it 
understood by Queen Elizabeth and her government, when, at the 
beginning of her reign, by virtue of her supremacy alone, and 
not by any special act of convocation or of parliameat, she sent 
her royal commissioners upon a visitation of the churches, cathe- 
dral and parochial, and of the clergy, with full power to direct 
and control all religious and ecclesiastical affairs, to put out or put 
in at their discretion, and to punish the obstinate by fine and im- 
prisonment and by ecclesiastical censures? How was it under- 
stood when the Court of High Commission was established by 
act of parliament, and when it ruled the church with an iron scepter, 
from the days of Elizabeth to the days of Hampden and Oliver 
Cromwell? How was it understood, not only when the bishops 
under Edward VI. were required to take out new commissions as 
if their powers had expired at the decease of Henry VIII, and when 
vacant sees were filled by letters-patent from the king without the 
superstitious formality of a compulsory election; but when the 
virgin queen, by her profane objurgations, compelled her prelates 
to understand that to her they were indebted for all that they 
were, and that she could “unfrock” them at her pleasure if they 
dared to disobey the slightest intimation of her will? How was 
it understood, when that same queen, the “‘re-founder,” as Southey 
calls her, of the Church of England, from her royal seat in the 
house of God, broke out against her chaplain in the act of preach- 
ing, and because he had spoken of the sign of the cross less rev- 
erently than pleased her, commanded him to retire from that un- 
godly digression and return to his text?) What was the under- 
standing of it, when the bishops of the Church of England were 
compelled to obtain by act of parliament the power to exercise 
their “habitual jurisdiction,” so far as might be necessary to con- 
secrate bishops for the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try? What is the understanding of it at this hour, as expounded 
by acts of parliament, by judicial decisions, by the proceedings of 
the government, by all the goings on of the church and of the 
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State? Is there any prelate in England, from His Grace of Can- 
terbury downward, who would not be liable to the penalties of a 

emunire if he should venture to exercise any function of his 
office otherwise than by a permission derived from the crown, or 
otherwise than as the law of the land prescribes? Is there any 
clergyman there, in connection with the Church of England, who 
has any official power or discretion which is not given and defined 
by act of parliament. 

How unreasonable then—how simply mutinous, is the cry 
which some of the English tories have set up against Lord John 
Russell and his colleagues in the administration, and of which the 
reviewer gives us an echo, about “ ministerial interference” in the 
affairs of the church. ‘There was nothing done on the part of 
the crown in the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of 
Hereford, that has not been done in the appointment of every 
bishop that has obtained a see in England since the accession 
of Elizabeth. ‘The queen—or more exactly her responsible min- 
isters, who are the queen for the time—determined to make Dr. 
Hampden bishop of Hereford, just as Queen Elizabeth at her ac- 
cession determined to give the same appointment to Bishop Scory, 
or just as Charles I. in his day determined to make Bishop Laud 
archbishop of Canterbury. The process of conferring the ap- 
pointment was precisely the same with that which has been prac- 
ticed since the age of Henry VIII, and not materially different 
from the process by which bishops were ordinarily appointed even 
before the reformation. 'T'wo papers were sent down from the 
queen to the dean and canons and prebendaries of the cathedral 
church of Hereford,—the first, giving them leave to proceed to 
the election of a bishop,—the second, proposing to them the name 
of the person for whom their votes must be given. ‘The same 
law which gave them the right to vote in the election of their 
bishop, required them, under very severe penalties, to vote for the 
person nominated to them in the queen’s letter, and for no other 
person. ‘The only novelty in the case was that certain men, at 
Oxford and elsewhere, undertook to coerce the supreme head of 
the church, by means of a great clamor, into the withdrawal of 
that nomination, so that some other person might be appointed to 
the vacant see by exactly the same process of ministerial in- 
terference. Every dean of a cathedral, and every canon or pre- 
bendary, that has taken any part in the election of bishops within 
the last three hundred years, has known perfectly well that he was 
no more at liberty to withhold his vote from the person duly nom- 
inated by the crown, whatever might be that person’s moral or 
theological unfitness, than the officiating clergyman of a parish is 
at liberty to withho!d baptism from any child or any adult whom 
the law requires him to baptize, or to refuse to read the burial ser- 
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vice over the dead body of any person, not unbaptized nor ex- 
communicated, who did not die by suicide. 

But why is this form of an election by the dean and chapter 
of the cathedral? Why, if the dean and chapter have no dis- 
cretion or choice in the matter, does not the government appoint 
bishops without this formality? The question is very natural, 
for at first sight the proceeding seems to bear a ludicrous resem- 
blance to the unanimous call which Reuben Butler in the “ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,” received from the parish of Knocktarlitie. “ As 
to its being an unanimous call,” said Duncan of Knockdunder, the 
Duke of Argyle’s premier,—‘ I wad be glad to ken fat business 
the carles have to call ony thing or ony body but what the duke and 
mysell likes ;”’ and as for scruples on the part of any parishioner, 
nothing of that sort was to be expected, for nobody there “ had 
been bred up to scruple ony thing that they are bidden to do.” 
But if we only recollect the distinction between “ habitual and 
actual jurisdiction,” the resemblance disappears ; and the cathedral 
election that seemed so much like a farce, turns out to be a serious 
matter. The strictly spiritual power of electing a bishop—the 
“habitual jurisdiction’”—the mystical, metaphysical, sacerdotal 
faculty which imparts “ validity” to an election—resides in the 
dean and chapter. But “the actual exercise thereof” is bya 
power derived from the law of the realm ; and the law, founded 
upon old experience of what is necessary for the wel are of the 
church, requires them to exercise their “ habitual jurisdiction” 
by conferring a valid election upon that person whom the superior 
wisdom of the supreme head of the church points out as the proper 
person. Archbishop Cranmer and the other members of the re- 
gency which governed in the name of Edward VI, seem not to 
have understood this distinction very thoroughly. During that 
reign, the pro forma election of bishops by the cathedral chapters 
was entirely set aside. But at the accession of Elizabeth the old 
practice was resumed ; and from that time to the present day, the 
elections no less than the consecrations of the Anglican bishops 
have had the mysterious and imposing attribute of validity. The 
theory of the proceeding is of a piece with the whole theory of 
the king’s supremacy. ‘The valid election of a bishop is one of 
the “peculiar functions appropriated to churchmen ; yet the king 
is still head, having authority over them, and a power to direct 
and coerce them” in the exercise of that function. 

And here we are reminded that the reviewer ventures to con- 
tradict in very harsh terms, and makes some show of refuting, Mr. 
Macaulay’s statement of Cranmer’s opinion about the necessity 
of ordination. But he shall speak for himself. 


“Tn concluding this part of our subject, we may be permitted to notice one 
other statement made by our author, in relation to Archbishop Cranmer, which 
has an important bearing on these questions, and which helps to brand his 
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whole character of that venerated Martyr, as a piece of malignant falsehood. 
He twice repeats the assertion that Cranmer held that the imposition of hands 
was altogether unnecessary, and that the nomination of the Sovereign could 
make a priest. Now that Cranmer, at one time in his life, may have enter- 
tained loose notions concerning the ministry, we are willing to grant; but that 
his final and settled conviction was any thing like that which Mr. Macaulay 
attributes to him, we utterly deny.”—Church Review, April, 1849: pp. 20, 21. 

What was Cranmer’s “ final and settled conviction” respecting 
the nature of ordination and the necessity of the imposition of hands 
in that act, Mr. Macaulay does not presume to say, so far as our 
observation and recollection can serve us. Indeed we think that 
no man, remembering the dreadful mutations of mind through 
which poor Cranmer passed as his life drew near its close, would 
hastily commit himself on such a point. Suffice it to say that 
the historian’s testimony about Cranmer’s opinions is fully justi- 
fied by the authority to which he refers his readers, and which 
the reviewer may be presumed to have consulted before ventur- 
ing to set him right. The reviewer’s vague admission “ that 
Cranmer, at one time in his life, may have entertained loose no- 
tions concerning the ministry,”’ is somewhat less ingenuous than 
might have been expected. When Cranmer had been for ten 
years the consecrated primate of all England, when he had at- 
tained the mature age of fifty-four years, when he had long been 
engaged in the most elaborate inquiries with a view to aid the 
king in determining what system of doctrine and discipline should 
be imposed upon his subjects, he did express, not carelessly and 
as if he had not studied the subject, but deliberately and officially, 
though with a reverent submission to the king’s superior wisdom, 
the precise opinion which Mr. M. ascribes to him as one of the 
“favorite counselors” of Henry VIII. We need not transcribe 
his language. The curious or doubtful reader may find it in’ the 
document to which the historian makes reference, {Burnet, IV, 
123, 126, 127, 132.] 

To set aside Mr. M.’s statement on this point, and so to ‘ brand 
his whole character of Cranmer as a malignant falsehood,’ the re- 
viewer says first, ““ We might refer to the distinct statements of 
the Ordinal as being quite sufficient to settle this question, for 
they are the solemn declarations of the Church of England, to 
which Cranmer’s deliberate judgment assented.” But what there 
is in the Ordinal, to which Cranmer, with his views of ordination 
and of ecclesiastical offices and especially of the king’s supremacy, 
could not assent, the reviewer does not take the trouble to specify. 
And besides, how does it appear that Cranmer’s deliberate judg- 
ment was not overruled? It was overruled in regard to some 
things contained in “'The Necessary Erndition of a Christian 
Man,” in which book, officially subscribed by him as primate, his 
Opinions not only in regard to ordination and the nature of eccle- 
siastical offices, but in regard to the number of the sacrameuts, 
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“were not established as the doctrine of the church, but laid 
aside as particular conceits of his own.” [Burnet, I, 465.] Bur- 
net indeed considers Cranmer’s subscription to that book as 
showing that he had changed his opinions, even then, on the 
first point ; though he knows and admits that on the other point, 
‘the popish party prevailed’ against the protestant archbishop. 

The Ordinal however is not the reviewer’s main dependence 
in attempting to justify his harsh censure on Mr. Macaulay’s esti- 
mate of Cranmer. He introduces the fact that in the reign of 
Edward VI, the primate was at the head of a commission for re- 
forming and digesting the ecclesiastical laws. ‘The digest was 
prepared, but the death of Edward intervened; and though it 
was afterwards printed, it was never adopted by the legislature of 
the realm. From this digest the reviewer quotes what he con- 
siders as conclusive testimony. 


“ In enumerating various heresies, we find reckoned as such, ‘ The madness 
of those, who separate the institution of ministers from the church, denying 
that in certain places should be established doctors, pastors, and ministers; 
not admitting lawful callings, nor the solemn imposition of hands ; but scatter- 
ing the power of publicly teaching to all men, who ere in any degree versed 
in Scriptures, and challenge to themselves the Holy Ghost, permitting indeed, 
such persons not only to teach, but also to rule the church, and to minister the 
sacraments: all which is manifestly repugnant to the writings of the Apostles.’ 
And again we find the following canon: ‘In ordaining the ministers of the 
church, (that is, Deacons, Priests, and Bishops,) let the ceremony of the impo- 
sition of hands be retained, since it is spoken of in Holy Scripture, and hath 
ever been used in the church.’ Coupling these declarations with the provis- 
ions of the Ordinals, he must be a bold man, who can say as Mr. Macaulay 
does, that Cranmer did not hold to Episcopacy, and denied the necessity of 
the imposition of hands. At one time in his life he may have held loose views 
on these matters, but such were not his deliberate judgments, herein sclemnly 
expressed. And that historian does not deserve the name, who either does 
not know, or else is willing to overlook them.”—Church Review, April, 1849: 
p- 21. 


If Mr. Macaulay had said “that Cranmer did not hold to 
Episcopacy,” it would indeed have been a strange blunder. To 
show that Cranmer believed in the lawfulness of Episcopacy, 
nothing more is necessary than the fact that he was himself not 
only a bishop but archbishop of Canterbury. But to prove that 
Cranmer did not deny “ the necessity of the imposition of hands” 
in order to the being of an ecclesiastical officer, some testimony 
is wanted more to the point than that which the reviewer has 
quoted. We ourselves can adopt the very words of Cranmer’s 
canon ; and indeed it expresses only what Congregationalists 
practice ;—“ In ordaining the ministers of the church let the cer- 
emony of the imposition of hands be retained since it is spoken 
of in Holy Scripture, and hath ever been used in the church ;” 
yet we do not hold that the imposition of hands is essential to 
the being of a Christian minister. We ourselves hold, and all 
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Congregationalism of the New England platforms holds, that the 
error which Cranmer’s Digest defines as a “madness,” is one 
which would completely disorganize all churches. 

But we can not refrain from noticing the reviewer’s explana- 
tion of the half-way position occupied by the Church of Eng- 
land, between the Roman Catholic Church on one side and the 
Reformed Churches of the continent and of Scotland on the 
other side. ‘That the Anglican establishment does occupy such a 
position he admits. ‘That it is the result of any compromise be- 
tween opposing views, or of any equilibrium between contending 
forces, he utterly denies. ‘That this middle way is in his view 
the right way, seems to him to be au all sufficient explanation of 
how it was that the Church of England happened to hit upon it. 
But what are the historical facts? On one hand there was a 
movement essentially religious and popular, beginning in Swit- 
zerland and Germany, spreading over the continent in every 
direction, and already rekindling in England the fires which 
Wycliffe had lighted so long ago, but which ages of persecution 
had almost extinguished in blood. This movement was not the 
work of convocations or of prelates; it was not the work of the 
king or of the parliament ; it was independent alike of the church 
and of the state ; and for a while every step of its progress was 
in defiance of both. On the other hand, commencing at a later 
date, there was another movement essentially political and mo- 
narchical ;—the king quarreling with the Pope, and separating his 
kingdom from its irksome dependence on Rome ; taking advan- 
tage of a favorable crisis to coerce the clergy by the terrors of 
of an old statute into a surrender of that independence by which 
they had so often made themselves terrible to monarchs; then 
seizing upon the ecclesiastical supremacy, and putting into the 
high places of the priesthood men who would be subservient to 
his views ; plundering and abolishing the monasteries, and enrich- 
ing himself with their wealth; and then, by the division of their 
lands among his courtiers, binding the aristocracy to his cause, 
and creating a “ vested interest” which would be the most effec- 
tual of all barriers against the restoration of the Papal authority. 
At first these two movements had nothing in common but their 
opposition to the Pope. During the reign of Henry VIII, the 
coalition between them, so far as there was any, was only acci- 
dental and occasional. If the Lollards were winked at—if cler- 
gymen known to be adherents of the Swiss and German reform- 
ers obtained high places in the church, and were admitted to the 
councils of royalty,—it was because the king was intent upon 
humbling the church and bringing it into complete subjection. 
If at another time, the laws against Lollardy and heresy were put 
in foree—if the English Bible was suppressed—if fagots were 
piled up in Smithfield that the voices of God’s martyrs might 
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issue from the flame,—it was because the king having conquered 
the church was now prepared to try what he could do towards 
conquering the reformation. At the accession of Edward VI, 
when the king was achild, and the power of the crown was 
temporarily in the hands of a few grasping and unscrupulous 
nobles, the government committed itself unequivocally for the 
Protestant cause, and sought to strengthen itself by going forward 
with the great movement of the age, as fast as it could without 
doing too much violence to the habits and prejudices of the nation, 
After the reign of Mary, with its impolitic and odious cruelties, 
had intervened, accelerating rather than retarding the progress of 
publi¢ opinion, and giving demonstration that the restoration of 
Popery would ultimately carry with it the reéstablishment of the 
monasteries and the restoration of their lands, the policy of Eliza- 
beth and of her wise counselors was to adhere to the reformation, 
but at the same time to conciliate as far as possible the great un- 
reformed masses of the clergy, the nobility and the people. Thus 
the Anglican reformation, originating in sources as wide apart as 
the remotest head springs of the Mississippi, modified in its pro- 
gress by the most various and discordant forces, assuming now 
one aspect and now another, with the caprices or lapses of the 
crown, became at last just what it is—just what the historian de- 
scribes, something half way between Pope and Protestant—a 
revolution staid and petrified in mid career—a “ motionless tor- 
rent,” a “silent cataract.” 





Art. IX.—SANITARY SURVEYS. 


House Documents. No. 66. The Report of the Joint Special 
Committee in the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts on a Sanitary Survey of the State. 


We are glad to learn that the venerable Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which is always first in all good works, and which 
we verily believe is the most prosperous community in_ the 
world, has had under consideration the proposal of a sanitary sur- 
vey of the State. ‘The Report of the Committee, to whom the 
subject was referred, includes the memorials of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and of the American Statistical Association, the 
former signed by John Ware, President, and C. G. Putnam, Re- 
cording Secretary, and the latter by Edward Jarvis, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Association. We shall consider them as 
forming a single document. 
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The object of a sanitary survey is to collect and systematize 
facts as the basis of general deductions, both as to the effect pro- 
duced on the vital powers by the various conditions in which 
man is placed, and as to the possibility of modifying those effects 
by human agency, thereby preserving the health, prolonging the 
life and increasing the strength of man. The probability of at- 
taining such results is founded on the supposition, first, that the 
powers of life are capable of increase and decrease through the 
agency of the conditions under which they act; secondly, that 
it can be determined at least to some extent on what this increase 
or decrease depends ; and, finally, that such a determination will 
suggest the means of guarding against the unfavorable influences 
and of fostering the favorable, and thus will furnish a basis of 
legislative action. 

That life is not a fixed quantity, that it is not a force independ- 
ent of circumstances, but that on the contrary it may be made 
greater or less, longer or shorter according as the requisite condi- 
tions are neglected or fulfilled, will be admitted at least in regard 
to individuals ; and this involves the possibility, that the vitality 
of classes of men or of the whole people, may depend on the 
circumstances which affect at once large numbers of the commu- 
nity. But that the strength, health and life of the entire state 
might be increased, provided we could ascertain and control the 
circumstances under which the people live, needs no prolonged 
argument. 

But can we seize upon all the influences which affect life, or 
enough of thein to make the acquisition of any avail? This can 
only be made certain by the results of long continued experi- 
ments, such as is proposed by a sanitary survey, but we already 
know enough from common observation and the facts collected 
by scientific examination, to render it in the highest degree 
probable. 

We know that health and life and the vigor of life are different 
under different circumstances. 

Thus, for instance, there is a difference in this respect, between 
the poor and those who have the means of comfortable subsist- 
ence. The average longevity of all the families of the poor, 
who died in Dorchester during more than a quarter of a century, 
was twenty-seven years and five months, while that of the pros- 
perous farmers was forty-five years and eight months. In Boston 
the average age of those who were buried in the Catholic ceme- 
tery was only thirteen years, five months, and nine days; while 
that of all who died in the city was twenty-two years, eight 
months, and nineteen days. In some towns the more favored 
classes enjoy a length of life 66 per cent. greater than that of the 
poor; and it is found that while less than 13 per cent. of the 
children of affluence die under two years, more than 32 per cent. 
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of the children of the poor die within the same period of infancy, 
In England even greater differences are found to exist between 
the poorer and the more favored classes of the community. 

There is a difference also between diflerent portions of the 
same country. It appears from the registration reports, that in the 
five western counties of Massachusetts, Worcester, Franklin, 
Hampshire, Hampden and Berkshire, 27:9 per cent. of all the 
deaths were under five years, and 25 per cent. over sixty years, 
And in the six eastern counties, Essex, Norfolk, Plymouth, Barn- 
stable, Nantucket, and Dukes, the deaths under five years were 32 
per cent. and over sixty years, 27-3 per cent., while in Boston, 44 
per cent. of the deaths were of persons under five years. The 
average duration of life in all those whose deaths are reported in 
Franklin county, is thirty-eight years ten months and twenty-four 
days, but in Middlesex, only twenty-eight years, two months and 
twenty-two days. 

But there is a still greater difference between the relative mor- 
tality in cities and in the country. We will here quote the words 
of the Statistical Association. 


“Tn the appendix to the third annual report of the registrar-general of births, 
deaths, and marriages of England, there is a statement of the relative mortali- 
ty of city and country districts in England, for the years 1838 and 1839. 


Population. a Deaths annually. per ct. 

te sq. mile. 
Country districts, 3,559,323 206 one in 54 1-821 
City districts, 3,769,002 5045 one in 38 24120 


“ A similar statement is made in the fourth report, from which it appears, 
that, for every hundred that died in the country districts, one hundred and forty 
died in the city districts. In the country 20 per cent., and in the towns nine 
per cent., survived their 70th year. The report of the Health of Towns Com- 
missioners, made to the House of Lords in 1844, states that, in some cities, the 
density of the population is greater than the above high average of 5,045 in 
each square mile. Leeds has 87,000, Manchester 100,000, and Liverpool 
138,222 inhabitants on each square mile of their respective builded areas; and 
the frequency of death corresponds to the density of the population, being in 
Leeds one in 36, in Manchester one in 29, and in Liverpool one in 28, of the 
living. Even in the same city, the difference of density is accompanied with 
a difference of eoga- f which ranges in Liverpool from one in 41 inhabitants 
in the best, to one in 23 in the worst wards. Still further proof of the . 
to health and life from crowded population, is shown in the same report. 
district in Liverpool contains 49,000 square yards, and 7,938 inhabitants, 
‘giving a ratio of 657,963 to the geographical square mile.’ In one part of 
this district, one-tenth, and in another one-seventh, of all the inhabitants, were 
annually attacked with fever. The Broad Street section of Boston is nearly as 
closely crowded with its population; and Mr. Shattuck, in his report on the 
census of Boston, calculates, from all the data that he can obtain, the rate of 
mortality to be very much higher than in the less densely inhabited parts of the 
same city. 

« Density of — appears to be unfavorable to infant life, even more 
than to adult life. During five years, the deaths of children under five years 
were in Massachusetts, 33 per cent., in Boston, 46 per cent., and, among the 
Catholics of this city, 61 per cent. of the whole number of deaths.”—pp. 28, 29. 
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There is also a great difference in the vigor of constitution in 
different classes of the community. We again quote from the 
memorial of the Statistical Association, pp. 36, 37. 


“The difference of stre and of power for labor and endurance without 
disease, in various classes, has been remarkably shown in both the English 
and French reports. They show that the stature, constitution, and health of 
the manufacturing laborers render them less fit for usefulness than the agricul- 
tural laborers in the country. In France, in order to obtain 100 men fit for 
military service, it was necessary to have ‘as many as 343 men of the poorer 
class; whilst 193 conscripts sufficed of the classes in better circumstances.’ 
Similar differences were found in England. ‘A corps levied from the agricul- 
tural districts will Jast much longer than one recruited from the manufacturin 
towns.’ These men were all presumed to be free from perceptible disease, an 
yetthe strength and the energy of life was very much less in one class than in 
the other, and that difference of power and life was produced by causes par- 
tially within the control of mankind, and perhaps, in some degree, of the 
Legislature.”—pp. 36, 37. 


These differences are facts, facts which though surprising to 
such as have not examined the subject, can not be denied ; but 
that the difference in health and life is to be attributed to the dif- 
ferences in the circumstances, is an inferenee, an inference, how- 
ever, which is almost demonstrably certain. Still there remains 
the difficult question, What is it in these circumstances which 
affects so diversely the powers of life? And it is only experi- 
ments conducted on an extensive scale and extended through 
many years, which can give a complete answer to this question. 
Enough however has already been determined to encourage gov- 
ernments to make farther efforts. In England, says the petition 
of the Statistical Society, many examples are shown of the im- 
provement of public health, and of the increase of life, in con- 
sequence of improvements in the localities, drainings of the 
soil, removal’of stagnant water, of filth, and of the sources of 
offensive efiluvia, and by reforming the habits, which had acted 
as causes of the ill-health of the people. Indeed, when we con- 
sider how much the average of life in civilized countries ex- 
ceeds that of the uncivilized, and that this increase is due to the 
greater comforts and security of civilized life and the advance- 
ment of medical science founded on the investigation of classes 
of facts similar to those which fall within the scope of a sani- 
lary survey, we can not doubt that thorough investigation will 
point out both what it is in the various circumstances of life 
which affects it unfavorably, and also the means of removing the 
evil. And when this is done, we may safely assume that the 
state will find some provisions proper to be made within the 
sphere of its action, or if it should not, that the benefits of such 
knowledge in the hands of individuals will fully justify the state 
in undertaking such surveys, more especially since otherwise 
they will hardly be made. 

Vor. VII. 40 
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We should be glad to dwell upon another most interesting 
topic,—the effect which this increased length of life would have 
upon the prosperity of the state, adding to its productive industry, 
and imparting stability and dignity to the government by the en- 
larged wisdom of the people. Upon this latter point we may 
add a fact from the English reports, that, “in some of the manu- 
facturing towns, there are not wisdom and prudence enough of 
the mature and the aged, to repress the excitement and to govern 
the actions of the young and volatile, and, that in the mobs and 
public crowds in the streets, youth so far predominates that it is 
no wonder that rash and sometimes unlawful acts are commit- 
ted.” The memorialists of the Medical Society enter into some 
curious estimates as to what would be the augmented productions 
of the people annually in consequence of the prolongation of 
the life of man so as to reach the limit of three score and ten 
years. They place the net earnings of the present population of 
Massachusetts at $75,000,000. This is produced by the inhab- 
itants of the state who are over fifteen years old. ‘The average 
life of those who have died in the state during the last six years, 
as appears from the registration, is about 394 years, which would 
leave but 244 years of productive industry. But if the average 
of life should be extended to seventy years, then the productive 
period would average fifty-five years. ‘This would increase the 
net earnings from $75,000,000 to $168,000,000, thus showing 
that there is “an annual loss to the commonwealth of $93,000,000, 
by the premature death of persons over fifteen years of age.” 
But without going into these estimates, it is obvious that in a 
pecuniary point of view, and, hence, necessarily in a moral and 
intellectual point of view, there is a vast loss suffered by the 
state through the premature deaths of the people. 

We do not know whether the resolve proposed’ by the joint 
committee has become a law, but we hope that the step already 
taken is the beginning of new and enlightened legislation on this 
subject in all the states of the Union. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


An Address delivered before the New England Society of the City of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., December, 1848, on the Anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. By James Humpurey. New York: C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton 
Street. 


We commend this Address of Mr. Humphrey to the attention of our readers 
with a great deal of pleasure. It is one of the very best which these New 
England Societies have been the occasion of calling forth. It is fraught with 
feeling and imagination, and written with a classic accuracy and elegance. 
The sentiments which it expresses, are well considered and just. Asa test of 
our criticism, we quote the following paragraph, and we think our readers, who 
have not seen the Address, will thank us for making them acquainted with it. 


“Tn the earliest spring of 1635, less than seven years after the landing of Endicott 
in Salem, and less than five years after the satel of Winthrop and his companions 
at Boston, there landed, from one of the English vessels, in husetts Bay, a 
thful stranger, whose coming excited in the minds of the colonists an unwonted 
interest ;—less on account of the high rank and the wealth of his family in England, 
than of those remarkable personal qualities, that already attracted every eye, and 
ve promise of that eventful career, and final immortality, which awaited him. 
The eldest son of one of the principal secretaries of Charles the First, the lineal heir of 
wealth and power and honors, he turned from the allurements of the court, and, 
‘that he might preserve faith and a good conscience,’ ‘he chose the better part, with 
the exiles who fad gone before him into the remote wilderness of Massachusetts. A 
high bred gentleman, an accomplished scholar, an humble and earnest Christian, 
he united the greatest power and range of intellect with the highest nobility of soul 
and the simplest purity of spirit ;—and all his rare qualities were vivified and in- 
ired by a } 0 and tranquil enthusiasm, which possessed him wholly—like some 
vine afflatus—thrilling in every word he spake, beating like a pulse in every line 
he wrote, and illuminating his very countenance with its beaming light. ‘He had, 
says Clarendon, ‘an unusual aspect, which made men think there was something in 
him of extraordinary, and his whole life made good that imagination.’ 

“He was one of those persons, who have the singular power of awakening the 
enthusiasm of all those with whom they come into contact; he was possessed of a 
wonderful faculty of influencing men, and it is not surprising that his earnest piety, 
combined with all those high qualities, which soon after marked him as the most con- 
summate statesman of England, should have captivated the minds of those ardent 
colonists, and that the next year after his arrival among them, Henry Vane THe 
Younerr, at the age of twenty-three, was elected the fourth Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“It were not an inappropriate pleasure, to dwell at this time upon this divinely 
beautiful character, since init were combined all the nobler traits of our early fathers, 
added to which,—as its chief and crowning grace,—was that free and generous char- 
ity, that full and enlightened toleration, which placed him far in advance of his 
brethren at Boston, and of the age in which he lived; and made him, through all his 
eventful life, the champion of the liberty of conscience and perfect freedom of reli- 

ious opinion. During the year of his administration, suddenly broke out the cele- 
d Antinomian controversy, which swept over the peaceful colony like a storm 
howling through one of their primeval forests. Then was the cardinal doctrine of 
his faith and practice, called into immediate and forcible expression, in the generous 
protection, which he extended to that woman of admirable genius, Anne Hutchinson, 
who, whatever may have been the imperfections of her philosophy or the indisere- 
tions of her conduct, yet shared with him the spiritual freedom of a later age; 
rivalled her adversaries alike in metaphysical acuteness and in passionate belief, and 
divided with them the realms of Truth and Error ;—and whose eventful life and 
awful death form one of the most romantic and tragic passages in American history. 

“ But Providence had prepared a wider theater for the display of the transcendent 
genius, and spotless character of the younger Sir Harry Vane. We can not follow 
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him there, through his career of glory, onward to his sublimely triumphant martyr- 
dom, to extract the great lessons which he taught in his life, and which were spoken 
in more touching accents in his death—let us use his own language in that prayer 
with his children the night before his execution, which no one can read without 
tears—‘ not by the words of his mouth only, but by the voice of his Blood and 
Death also, which will speak when he is gone.’ "—pp. 26—29. 


We should be glad to quote all that the author says of Sir Henry Vane, but 
we have not space. 


An Address before the Hartford County Agricultural ety, delivered October 
15th, 1847. By Jonn P. Norron, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in 
Yale College, New Haven. Hartford: Brown & Parsons. 


Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
iety, at “Albany, January 19th, 1848. By thesame. Albany: Printed by 
Charles Van Benthuysen. 
Address delivered at the Annual Show of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Buffalo, September 6th, 1848. By thesame. Albany: Charles Van 
Benthuysen. 


We have grouped these Addresses together, because they treat of parts of 
the same general subject, and because we wish to make a single remark upon 
the cxtablihment of the professorship of which they may be said to be the 
first fruits. It is probably known to most of our readers that the Corporation 
of Yale College, a few years since founded a new Department in connection 
with the Theological, the Medical, and the Law Department, of the Institu- 
tion. This measure, we think, evinced the same practical wisdom, which 
has so uniformly characterized the measures of this Corporation. It was done 
at the right time ; neither too soon, nor too late. Our Country has advanced so 
far that it is necessary to give to those who have the means and the inclina- 
tion, an opportunity to prosecute particular branches of study, after they have 
finished their Academical course, while at the same time the general advance- 
ment of Society has developed the necessity of other liberal professions, besides 
the professions of Law, Theology and Medicine, for which a professional 
school should be established. 

Among the studies taught in this new Department, which we believe is 
called the Department of Phil y, none have interested us more than those 
of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry. We are clearly of the opinion that 
the time has come when there is a demand for Professional Chemists, and we 
are happy to learn that several young men are already devoting themselves to 
these branches with the intention of making themselves accomplished Chem- 
ists. It is only in this way that the proper spirit of Agricultural improvement 
can be excited in the community. There may be an advantage in attending a 
single course of Jectures, but what is most wanted is,—competent teachers. 
As the improvement of common schools is found to keep pace with the advance 
of a higher education, so the improvement of Agriculture in the community at 
large must proceed from the advance of a higher chemical education in the 
class of liberally educated men. We should ad have more such Addresses 
as those we have under consideration, instead of loose, rhetorical declamations 
on the pleasures of Agricultural life, from those who know nothing about the 
subject. 

e very much like the model on which these Addresses are formed. They 
profess to give knowledge on precise and definite points. They are written 
with admirable perspicuity and they impart instruction, just such as the farmer 
needs. Nor is it so easy as many seem to think, to express truly scientific in- 
formation in language which can be generally understood, not so easy by any 
means as to adorn worn out common places with the mere ornaments of style. 
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Weare glad to learn through the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, that— 
we beg leave to quote the whole—that “the editing of the Americaa reprint of 
the second edition of the Book of the Farm, has been undertaken by our friend 
Professor Norton of Yale College, (may his shadow never be less!) so well 
known and esteemed in Scotland, where he obtained the Highland’s Society’s 
£50 prize for a chemical examination of our native oat which was published in 
their transactions. He is a worthy representation of the ‘country of steady 
habits,’ to which he belongs; and we hope his countrymen will be discrimina- 
ting enough to appreciate his own character and scientific labors, as well as 
the value of the books he undertakes to bring before them.” 


. 


Students of Great Britain and Ireland, methodically arranged from the Ancient 
and Modern Rhetorical writers, viz.: Aristotle, Cicero, Dionysius of Hal., 
Isocrates, Plato, Quintilian, Vossius, Petrus Ramus, Cyp. Soarius, Dugard, 
Blackwall, Blair, Burton, Butler, Farnaby, Lowe, Rollin, Smith, Walker, 
Archbishop of Cambray, Messrs. de Port-Royal, &c. &c.; by Joan Hoimes, 
late master of the public Grammar School in Holt, Norfolk, (England,) to 
which is added Quintilian’s Course of an Ancient Roman Education; from 
the pupil’s first elements, to his entrance into the school of Oratory. A new 
and carefully corrected edition, in two books, entirely remodeled: for the 
use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Joun A. Gerry, A. M. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 


Tats book is a curiosity and as such we recommend it to our curious read- 
ers. We give them a specimen in the title page, not the least remarkable 
thing of which is, that the author is made to acknowledge that he had heard 
of such names as Blair and Walker. But he does not seem to have met with 
Campbell and Whateley, whose places, however, are supplied by Vossius and 
Petrus Ramus. Next we come upon a dedication not by John A. Getty, A. M., 
but by John Holmes, “to the governors and visitors of Sir John Gresham’s 
Free Grammar School,” a long catalogue of whose names is given. This is 
followed by a dedication in Latin, in which Johannes Holmes presents his work 
in solemn pomp, “amplissimis eruditissimisque viris, Reverendo admodum in 
Christo Patri ac Domino D. Thome Hayter, Episcopo Norvicensi, nec non 
preclaro humanissimoque D. Josepho Atwell D.D. ejusdem dicceseos can- 
cellario ;’—and here accidentally a date which has escaped the remodeling care 
of John A. Getty, A. M., betrays the fact that the said John Holmes himself 
knew nothing of the now modern writers, his book having been published, 
* Anno Salutis Humane, 1775,” eight years before Blair’s tures, and one 

ear before Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. Then after a short Preface in 
lish, most manifestly by the same John Holmes, we enter the temple itself. 

The plan of the author is as follows; at the top of the page he places such 

uestions as involve the main points, following each question with short and con- 
answers ; the remainder of the page contains a more full development 
of the answers, principally from the ancient writers, either in the original 
language or in translation. In the introduction, he considers in this way the 
several topics, What is Rhetoric? Is it an art? Is it useful ? He then makes 
the well known division of Rhetoric, into Invention, Disposition, Elocution and 
Pronunciation. In treating of the first two the author draws from Cicero and 
Quintilian. He then illustrates the topics thus far discussed by several 
themes, in which Proposition, Reason, Conformation, Simile, Example, Testi- 
mony and Conclusion, follow each other in due order. These themes are on 
such subjects as, “ Festina lente,” “ Imprimis venerare Deos,” “ Mors omnibus 
communis,” and are written in Latin, (in which learned tongue they appear 
perhaps to the best advantage,) with the exception of one, in English, though 
a8 some expiation, this is afterwards turned into Greek. 


The Art of Rhetoric, or the Elements of Oratory, adapted to the practice of the 
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The part on style is amusing and interesting. It is chiefly taken up with the 
consideration of Tropes and Figures. There are four primary tropes, Metaphor, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, and Irony. There are sixteen secondary tropes, of 
which we can only mention Diasyrmus, Asteismus, and Paremia. ean are 
of two kinds, figures of Repetitions of Sounds, and Figures of Sentences, Of 
the former there are fifteen, and of the latter twenty-two kinds, each of the 
thirty-seven furnished with good substantial names from the Greek. We must 
not omit to mention there are fourteen other figures, sometimes used by rheto- 
ricians, not to speak of figures of-Orthography and Prosody. These figures 
are carefully defined and the definitions are expressed in verse, and illustrated 
yi many references, most of which are from the Greek and Latin writefs, 

he reader is next treated to the same matter in Latin. Here the definitions 
are expressed in hexameter verse, with the illustrations from the ancient 
authors untranslated. Indeed the former is a translation of the latter. The 
= on Pronunciation consists of little more than extracts from Latin and Eng- 
ish authors for speaking. ‘To all this is added by way of Appendix, a trans- 
lation of the first book of Quintilian’s Institutes. We can not recommend the 
introduction of this book into schools, but it seemed to us that there might be 
a few among our readers who would be glad to know of its existence. 





School Architecture ; or Contributions to the Improvement of School-Houses in 
the United States. By Henry Barnarn, Commissioner of Public Schools in 
Rhode Island. Second Edition. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1848, 
Svo, pp. 306. 


Tue author of this work is favorably known to our readers as the laborious 
friend of common school education. He was for several years the Secretary 
of the Board of Education in Connecticut. When his native state felt that 
she had no longer need of his services, he went to Rhode Island at the solici- 
tation of the friends of education in that state, at the time when they were 
about to re-organize or rather to create a system of common school instruc- 
tion. In his efforts there, he has been signally successful, so successful that the 
schools and school system of that state to which the good people of Connecti- 
cut were accustomed to point with contempt, now far surpass at this moment 
those of “the model state,” and might reasonably excite her envy and morti- 
fication. 

The work before us is one of great value and convenience, to all those inter- 
ested in the constructing and furnishing of school houses, and contains much 
that is valuable to the professional architect. The ample information and 
abundant drawings, in relation to warming and ventilating buildings of all 
sorts, make it worth more than its cost to any one who proposes to build 
or repair a private dwelling; while to those charged with the erection of 
churches pr public lecture-rooms, it can not be too earnestly recommended. 

The introduction of the work, is occupied for some forty pages with a de- 
tailed exhibition of the actual condition of school houses in several states of 
the Union, as given from official and accurate reports. Then follows a famil- 
iar discussion of the most oo points to be considered in constructing and 
’ furnishing a school house. ‘The next head is entitled, “ plans of school houses ;” 
and it occupies about 200 pages. First in order are various plans that have 
been recommended by eminent architects and friends of education. Next are 
given plans and descriptions of school houses recently erected in Connecticut, 
New York City, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The elevations, sections 
and ground plans of these edifices are given, and present a fine variety from 
which a selection may be made, to suit the taste and means of the country and 
city. We were particularly pleased, with the beauty and variety of the school 
houses in Rhode Island, many of which have been erected after plans fur- 
nished by Mr. Barnard himself. No two of the school houses out of Provi- 
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dence, are constructed after the same model, and yet all are tasteful and man 
of them elegant edifices. The fourth section treats of apparatus, and the fi 

of school libraries. The sixth section is devoted to miscellaneous suggestions, 
among which, a t variety of suggestions in respect to ventilation, warming, 
pe desks and furniture, are given, with cuts enough to satify the most 
ardent admirer of picture books. 

The publication of a book on school architecture, is a cheering sign of the 
times. The fact that this work is meeting with a rapid sale is still more grati- 
fying. The time is not long, since the connection of architecture with any 

ing pertaining to the school, or the school house, was hardly thought of. 
That time is passing away we trust never to return. It is to be hoped that no 
school district in the Union will fail of being provided with this volume. Its 
circulation has already been very considerable, and the work is rapidly passing 
through successive editions. 





History of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides ; according to the text of 
L. Dindorf ; with Notes, for the use of Colleges. By Joun J. Owen, Prin- 
cipal of the Cornelius Institute. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co., 1848. 


We are glad to see this addition to the series of classical works, prepared by 
Dr. Owen. All his editions have been well received by the public, and de- 
servedly so. This, however, we regard as the best in the series. The aid 
which Dr. Owen’s notes afford to the student in the attempt to master a work so 
confessedly difficult as this,—is generally, we will not say invariably,—just such 
asis wanted. While it enables him to surmount difficulties, that would otherwise 
be too great for him, it is not extended so far as to take from him the neces- 
sity of close attention and hard thinking. On the contrary the nature and 
manner of the assistance is such that the mind of the learner is constantly kept 
on the train of thought in the text, and is made to see clearly the current of the 
narration. The tendency in our day is to make the study of the Latin and 
Greek too easy, little else than the exercise of the memory, and thus take from 
it nearly all demand on the reasoning powers of the learner. In many cases, 
editors do all the thinking for the pupil. It is much better that the student 
be thrown more upon his own resources, and that his text-books be such as 
will allow him the pleasure of finding out something for himself. The study 
of the languages thus pursued is one of the best edbehs of mental discipline. 
When the student is put upon the use of his own powers—when he is obliged 
to reason closely, to start conjectures, to weigh probabilities, and form conclu- 
sions, when he oe to grasp the author’s train of thought and to judge and dis- 
criminate for himself, 7 in a process of healthy intellectual training. 

We shall hail with pleasure the promised completion of Dr. Owen’s labor on 
this author, in a second volume with an index, verbal, historical and grammati- 
cal, which will add much to the value of the work. 


PPO ener 


A Dictionary of the German and English Languages. By G. J. ApLER, Pro- 
fessor of German in the University of the City of New York, 1849. 


Stupents of German have long felt the want of a dictionary which should 
have neither the shrunk dimensions of a little 32mo, nor the portly size of a fat 
quarto; which should suit the in point of price and not try the temper by 
being divided into several volumes, of which the right one is sure not to be 
taken up, when one is in a hurry to look out a word. In regard to size this 
one volume of nearly 1400 pages, has hit just the right medium, and comes re- 
commended also by a very handsome “= of printing, which makes a favora- 
ble im ion upon the reader’s eye. The plan of the work and its copious- 
ness, Mr. Adler shall explain for himself. 
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“In the preparation of the firet or German-English pat, the volume published at 
London, under the name of Fel, but really compiled by Heimann, Feiling and 
Oxenford, was chosen as our basis, being at present the most complete and in our 
opinion the most judiciously prepared manual of the kind in Eng This has 
been carefully revised, in many parts entirely poseenane or re-written, and aug- 
mented by at least thirty thousand new words and articles; so that it will be found 
that of the eight hundred and fifty which constitute its size, nearly one half 
are additions of our own. In this business of remodeling and enlarging, the editor 
has, in addition to availing himself of the materials which a long familiarity with the 
German classics, had placed at his disposal, made free and diligent use of the best 
and most recent lexicographers both German and German-English.” 


He then proceeds to speak of the distinctions between synomynous words, 
which have been given in an abridged form from Hilpert, who was the first to 
lay before English readers the investigations in that department of Eberhard, 
Maass and Gruber. He has likewise inserted in his dictionary many words of 
foreign origin which most German lexicographers omit, and many terms of art 
or science, the want of which in ordinary lexicons often proves a source of in- 
finite embarrassment and vexation to the student. 

Mr. Adler seems to us, after an examination somewhat carefully conducted, 
to have been quite successful in his task ; and we can recommend his work to 
our readers, as supplying a desideratum which has been long felt. We think 
however, that the work would have been better if the whole space had been 
devoted to the German-English. In that case many phrases now omitted 
would have found their proper places, and many words would not have had 
the door shut upon them, which have equal claims to be admitted with thou- 
sands which have been received. We are aware that in the dictionary of 
a language like the German, admitting of unlimited combinations, it is difficult 
to know what line should be drawn. Every writer enriches, or as the case 
may be burdens his mother tongue with many new compounds, which for the 
most part need no dictionary to explain them. We were not surprised, nor 
were we disposed to blame Mr. Adler, when we found perhaps a hundred 
words in as many pages of a recent German historian which have not made 
their way into his pages. But we felt a little differently on discovering that 
all the compounds in such a classic as Schiller, are not considered good com- 

y nor included among the army of 80,000 words which Mr. Adler has en- 
fisted. In about a seventeenth part of ‘ Maria Stuart,’ we have noted seventeen 
such proscribed words, and the same ratio would give us for Schiller’s entire 
works several thousand. We can not however, suppose that it is fair to make 
the results of so limited an examination a standard of judgment. But there 
ought to be no words omitted which occur in a writer who comes like Schiller 
among the earliest into the hands of students, a writer too, who is sure to keep 
his ground against the changes of time, and to give currency and respectability 
to all the vehicles of his thoughts. 

Among the instances where Mr. Adler, appeared to us to have made import- 
ant omissions or to have adopted wrong views concerning words, we name the 
following. 

Armbrust is put under arm, as one of its compounds. We are aware that 
some have taken this view of the word, but the better one, as it seems to us, is 
to regard it as one of Latin origin from areubalista corrupted into arbulista. 
Armbruster is not archer but cross-bow-man. 

“lushingebogen, ‘ proof-sheet.’ Having once detected ourselves in this 
same error we can the more easily point it out to others. This word denotes 
the sheets as they are struck off and hung out or hung up to dry. Proof-sheet 
is we suppose, probebogen or correct 

‘ to present foretasted meat or drink.’ But how can this definition 
suit the following passage in Schiller, where Mary Stuart says, that she never 
puts the rim of ‘the cup to her lips without feeling dread lest, 

er kénnte 
Credenzt seyn von der Liebe meiner Schwester, 
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that is, without a dread lest it may have credentials from the love of Elizabeth, 
in other words lest it may be rubbed over with poison. 

Under beschicken might be introduced the phrase einen Tag beschicken, to 
attend, be present at a day or diet. 

Under gegen, the author says that in many compound words the meaning is 
easily obtained by taking the above definitions respectively. The definitions 
referred to are, 1. towards, to, 2. against, 3. for, 4. about, near, 5. in compari- 
son with. If we are not deceived, only the second sense, (including over 

inst, return and reciprocity,) is used in compounds. The important words 
y csonlre and Gegenstand deserve more attention than Mr. Adler bestows upon 
them. And we may say the same of Moment, a favorite term with philosophi- 
cal Germans. 

Under liegen might be introduced the phrase es liegt in Argen which we 
take to mean, is badly off, is not well handled. 

The compound of Schéppe or Schéffe, Schiffenbarfrei, and several other terms 
connected with the political system of the middle ages, ought to have a place 
assigned to them in this dictionary. 

Such is the case also with the word Venner and its compounds Vennerschaft, 
Venneramt. ‘This word seems to be equivalent to the Italian gon/faloniere. 

The use of vertragen, in phrases like the following, ‘der Reaih —— alle 
Fehdeschaften,’ “the council made up all feuds,” is not noticed; although sich 
vertragen mit has a corresponding sense assigned to it. 

Wildfremd is said to be vulgar. We have met with the word in an eminent 
historian of the present day. 

Mr. Adler would be more than human if this list might not be greatly en- 
larged. We notice these blemishes rather to convince our readers that our 
praise of the work is not as lightly awarded, or with as little examination of 
its contents, as sometimes happens. We will close our notice, by complain- 
ing of the occasional want of clearness in the distinctions between synonyms ; 
by commending Mr. Adler’s resolution to exclude etymologies from a prac- 
tical dictionary of this sort; and by expressing the hope that the work may 
have, as it deserves, a wide circulation. 


Rational Psychology: or the subjective Idea and the objective Law of all Intelli- 
gence. By Laurens P. Hickox, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in 
the Theological Seminary of Auburn, Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co., . 
8vo. pp. 717. 


Tus is a ponderous octavo, with one very obvious excellence which we 
hold to be essential in works on metaphysics, and that is, it is printed in a large 
open type. The subjects in such Seala are sufficiently intricate, and confusion 
of thought is the danger to which the reader is most exposed. To print one’s 
ideas in a type that occasions no trouble to the reader, and which presents each 
thought at a reasonable distance from its fellow, is no slight convenience ; and 
it may sometimes prove of essential service to the cause of truth. The work 
before us gives evidence of great zeal and industry on the part of its author, 
and shows that in the department to which he has devoted his strength for 
some years past, he has labored with untiring energy. It requires no little time 
and study, to become the master of the very an technical phraseol 
which the author has adopted, and not a little effort with one’s self, to make it the 
natural expression of one’s thoughts. If it requires time and effort, to learn to 
write in this phraseology, it will certainly cost time and labor, to learn to read 
it with ease and pleasure. The very title of the work, is evidence enough of 
this fact. What educated man in this country, who had not served a special 
apprenticeship, would gather from this title what the author designs to treat of 
in his volume ? If he reads his introduction, he will still be ata loss; for the 
author explains himself by new combinations of the same technical language, 

Vox. VIL. 41 
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and seems to suppose that it conveys to his readers, as precise and definite 
signification, as Pe thinks it does to himself. 
here is a decided superiority, we grant and contend, in many of the tech- 
nical terms which the Germans employ in psychology and metaphysics. No 
one who understands their application, can fail to be impressed with their sin- 
lar precision and beauty. Nor can he fail to admire the rigor with which 
they are used by the best metaphysical writers. To think however of introduc- 
ing them into the English language, without careful explanations and abundant 
illustration, or even then otherwise than sparingly, is to err most fatally. If they 
become the medium by which we express our opinion upon “ Rational Psycholo- 
gy,” they must first become familiar to the thoughts, by means of elementary 
treatises in “ Empirical Psychology,” and Logic. We fear that if for no other 
reason than the strange and uncouth language in which this work is written, it 
will be thoroughly read by but few. We believe also that the manner in which 
the discussion is conducted, will make it neither interesting nor intelligible to 
any except those who are adepts in German metaphysics. To the class of 
students who wish to master this philosophy by the reading of a month, and 
who imagine they understand its principles, because they can find some mean- 
ing in its terminology, if it prove acceptable, it will be likely to bring greater 
harm than advantage, for the reason already suggested, that it is not sufficient- 
ly elementary. The style of the author is occasionally incorrect, though it is 
usually clear and pleasant to the reader, when it is not technical in the way 
already noticed. 

It is not permitted to us by our limits, and probably would not be allowed by 
the taste of cas readers, to discuss at length the merits of the volume as a 
treatise on metaphysics. We forbear any criticism of this kind, and must 
content ourselves with announcing it as a book which will interest a certain 
portion of our readers. 


The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland, Sketches of their Character and 
cimens of their Eloquence. By Rev. Rosertr Turnsputt. New York: 
obert Carter, 1848. 12mo. pp. 341. 

Tats is a work which Mr. Turnbull is, by his tastes and reading, well fitted 
to prepare. Possessed as he seems to be of no inconsiderable acquaintance 
with the religious literature of France, both of the present and former peri- 
ods, he is well adapted to enter with spirit into the composition of such a work, 
and to attain that excellence which usually results from a labor of love. He 
contrives unconsciously to interest his readers in whatever he writes, by the 
very amiable temper, and pleasant train of thought which seems to be his nat- 
ural mood. 

It is a work which was needed by the public and for which they are well 
prepared. Much is said in this day about French religious writers and French 
preachers, but we think little is known with accuracy. The design of the 
work is to satisfy the cur.osity, and to answer the inquiries, which are continu- 
ally arising. The pulpit orators treated of, are Bossuet, Flechier, Bourdaloue, 
Fenelon, Masillon, Saurin, Vinet, among the dead, and Adolphe Monod, 
Grandpierre, La Cordaire, Merle D’Aubigne, Gaussen, among the living. He 
gives brief but lively sketches of the history and peculiarities of these preach- 
ers, accompanied with extended specimens of their pulpit eloquence. 


~~ - on 


; or the Manifestation of God, in the Life, Character and Mission of 
Jesus Christ. By Rev. Roserrt Turnsuns. Hartford: Brockett, Fuller 
& Co., 1849. 12mo. pp. 239. 


Tue plan of this work is good. It consists of two parts, the first of which 
is entitled, “The life of Christ,” and the second, “'The character and mission — 
of Christ.” In the first part, the author seems to open the evangelical narra- 
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tive as a history, and to inquire what is its record of facts, and what do these 
facts signify when seen in their connection with each other, and in their place 
in the history of the times in which they are said to have occurred. The 
author first sets before us the state of the world when Christ appeared, the 
outworn and powerless religions of Greece and Rome, the bigoted formalism 
and bitter sectarianism of teen the general expectation that a messenger 
from God would speedily appear, and the mistaken views which were cherished 
of the nature of his mission. Chapter second is occupied with the childhood 
and youth of Jesus, his baptism, temptation and teaching. Chapter third, with 
a condensed sketch of his active ministry, including his attendance at the three 

festivals, the assertion and vindication of his claims as the Son of God, 
and the striking though sad preliminaries to his crucifixion. The fourth 
chapter is allotted to his crucifixion, the fifth to his resurrection, and the sixth 
to his ascension and the relation of his life on earth to his life in Heaven. 

In the execution of the first part of his plan, the author has aimed to divest 

the gospel narrative, of those deadening associations with which it is almost 
universally invested from long familiarity with every line of the story, and 
also from that remoteness from the earth and the real wants of earth to which 
theological abstraction, and dumb affection, have exalted it. How far he has 
been successful in this aim, we are hardly prepared to say. To all those 
readers, who have not been accustomed to such a mode of studying the Evan- 
gelists, the volume will open a new and more exciting field of thought. To 
others, the elaboration of the history will appear superficial and incomplete, 
when compared with what he can find in Neander, Milman and Schauffler. 
The most critical reader however, will hardly fail to be pleased with the fluen- * 
cy and ease of the style, with the justice of his conceptions and the glow of 
his mingled sensibility and piety. We are disposed to welcome every such 
contribution to our religious literature. We hail with the sincerest pleasure, 
every attempt to bring before the religious community, vivid and fresh views 
of the real life that was once lived in Palestine by the most wonderful being 
that ever walked the earth. It is well also that the study of the meaning of 
Christ’s words and the significance of his life and death, should be watbhel by 
a just and loving appreciation of the portrait of the living Christ. If all the stu- 
dents of Christianity began their inquiries at this point, and ascended by a 
natural gradation into the more difficult and sublime inquiries which the re- 
cord implies, we are certain that there would be far less skepticism in the 
world, and far, far less, theological dogmatism on the one hand, and theologi- 
cal phantasy on the other. To understand the life of Christ as a history, re- 
quires an accurate, as well asa glowing mind. To enter fully into the import 
of this life in all its relations to human wants, requires a practical and personal 
knowledge of man’s ignorance and sin. He who first makes a personal ac- 
quaintance with the master, and learns to understand his spirit and to live his 
life, will be likely to understand his words, and the words of those to whom his 
Spirit brought al! his sayings to mind. 
_ The second part of this work is by far the longest. Though not theological 
in form, it is yet theological in fact. He discusses the six following points in 
as many distinct chapters. The sinlessness of Christ, his divinity, the incar- 
nation a mystery, theories of the incarnation, the atonement, and the relations 
of the Godhead to the sufferings of Christ. The sentiments of the author on 
these points, are those which are generally received by our readers, but the 
manner of conducting the discussion, is not rigorous nor scientific. There is 
a want of method, of precision and of condensation. As an offset against these 
defects, there is an easy style, a sympathy with his subject and his readers, and 
great felicity in the illustrations and allusions by which he redeems the discus- 
sion from the dullness of theological common-place. He seems to know for 
whom he is writing, not for clergymen, not for logicians, not even for religiuos 
ine of any particular school, nor necessarily for religious people at all, but 
for men of thought and literary taste, who may be supposed to be interested 
in the questions, Who was Jesus Christ, and what did he teach, and for what 
did he live and die. 
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God in Christ. Three Discourses, delivered at New Haven, Cambridge, and An- 
dover, with a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By Horace Busn- 
NeELL. Hartford, Brown & Parsons, 12mo. pp. 356. 

Review of Dr. Bushnell’s Theories of Incarnation and Atonement. (A Supple- 
ment to “'Theophany.”) By Rosert Turnsuxt, Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist pa Hartford, Conn. Hartford: Brockett, Fuller & Co., 12mo. 
pp. 77. 

What does Dr. Bushnell mean? From the New York Evangelist. Hartford: 
Case, Tiffany & Co., 8vo. pp. 28. 

Never was book more open to attack from every quarter—never was book 
more avowedly liable to all sorts of misapprehension and logica] misconstruc- 
tion—than this book of Dr. Bushnell’s. Some will add, never was book more 
defiant of attack, or more careless about commending itself to the under- 
standing of those whose habits of reasoning have made them inexorable in 
demanding coherence and consistency in argument. 

Nothing is easier than to convict Dr. Bushnell of the greatest errors by the 
most logical methods. Already, therefore, in addition to the notices, more or 
less elaborate, which the book has received from the religious and theological 
journals, reviews and strictures are beginning to appear in a more permanent 
form. Others are announced as in preparation; and it may be expected that 
they will be elaborate and conclusive in proportion to the time which is em- 
ployed upon them. 

The first of Dr. B.’s “ discourses” is on the Divinity of Christ; and the dis- 
cussion of that subject involves, of course, some exhibition of the author's 
views in regard to the Trinity and the Incarnation. He holds the Divinity of 
Christ in the highest sense and without any limitation. He does not under- 
stand by that phrase “simply that Christ differs from other men in the sense 
that he is better, more inspired, and so a more complete vehicle of God to the 
world than others have been.” In his view, Christ “ differs from us not in de- 

e but in kind.” To him, Christ is a person “ whose truest reality 1s that he 
is God.” He holds, and as we think, truly, that “in maintaining the essen- 
tial divinity of Christ, there is no difficulty whatever till we begin to speculate 
or dogmatize” about the correlate doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. 

In respect to the Incarnation then, he has been understood as denying the 
true and proper humanity of Christ. If this interpretation is correct, he must 
be regarded as denying the material fact of the Incarnation itself; for that 
the incarnate Word, “the man Christ Jesus,” was truly and completely man, a 
human body and a human soul, is not a matter of speculation or inference, but 
a matter of fact and testimony. Dr. Bushnell’s language in describing both 
the Scriptural doctrine and his own exposition of it, is “ that here is an incar- 
nation asserted of the Divine nature; that God, the Infinite God, is represent- 
ed as dwelling in a finite human person, subject to its limitations and even to 
its evils.” What he denies in regard to “the interior nature of Christ” is the 
“theory of two distinct or distinctly active subsistences in the person of Christ.” 
And his objection is that according to that theory, “ instead of a person whose 
nature is the real unity of the divine and human, we have two distinct persons 
between whom our thoughts are continually alternating.” If any of his state- 
ments seem to involve the inference that in the “ divine-human” person there 
was nothing human but a human body, he may deserve to be censured for 
such statements; but it is no more than fair to say that the inference is one 
which he expressly disavows. 

“Perhaps it may be imagined that I intend, in holding this view of the incarna- 
tion, or the person of Christ, to deny that he had a human soul, or any thing human 
but a human body. I only deny that his human soul, or nature, is to be spoken of, 
or looked upon, as having a distinct subsistence, so as to live, think, learn, worship, 
stiffer, by itself. Disclaiming all thought of denying, or affirming any thing as re- 
ened the interior composition or construction of his person, I insist that he stands 

fore us in simple unity, one person, the divine-human, representing the qualities of 

his double parentage as the Son of God, and the son of Mary.”—p. 163. 
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In respect to the Trinity, his views will be found unsatisfactory. He does 
not merely accept the facts of Scripture as objective realities beyond the grasp 
of human analysis. He does not merely reject the metaphysical solutions of 
the mystery, which have been attempted by Trinitarian theologians. He does 
not merely express the hope that “ we may be induced to let go a Trinity that 
mocks our reason and a Unity that freezes our hearts, and return to the simple 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost of the Scriptures and the Apostolic Fathers, there 
to rest in the simple and life-giving forms of the Spirit.” The speculative 
tendency overcomes him; and he propounds a theory of his own, a theory 
merely speculative, and one which affords us no relief, but if we understand it, 
explains away, so far as it explains at all, the doctrine which it attempts to 
illustrate. 

The second discourse is on “the doctrine of Atonement, or of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world.” It was delivered at Cam- 
bridge before the (Unitarian) Divinity School of Harvard College. The whole 
discourse therefore should be understood as addressed to those who hold that 
the life and death of Christ have all their efficacy and value, in the impressive- 
ness with which they work subjectively upon the mind to which they are made 
known. Accordingly, the author begins with a view of the life and death of 
Christ, considered in their subjective operation on the mind; and so, by dis- 
cussing the great theme under this aspect, he attempts to lead his hearers to 
another view which he regards as essentially Orthodox, though he professes 
an earnest dissatisfaction with the common explanations of the Orthodox the- 
ology, both in the Old School and the New School. He attempts to show 
them how, starting with their own view which regards Christ as reconciling 
men to God, they ought to arrive at another view—a view in which Christ’s 
work is considered objectively. This objective view—the Orthodox view as 
he regards it—the view in which Christ is a sacrifice, procuring forgiveness 
and saving men by the efficacy of his blood—the view without which the sub- 
jective effect can not be realized—is, as he represents and argues, God’s view, 
not an accidental figure caught up by the Apostles from their Jewish recollec- 
tions, but a representation of Christ’s work by symbols which God had prepared 
from the beginning and without which it could not be represented aright. 

The most serious defect of this exposition, if we understand it, is that the 
author does not seem to recognize the life and death of Christ in this world 1s 
having any other than the most incidental relations to the universal govern- 
ment of God. It is in the light of these relations, that modern theologians, 
especially those of New England since the days of the younger Edwards, 
have been accustomed to explain the atonement. In the whole range of the- 
ology as a human science, there is nothing grander or more impressive than 
that theory, the fairest distinction of New England theology—the theory which 
undertakes to solve the speculative difficulties in regard to forgiveness through 
Christ’s death, by illustrations and arguments drawn from the nature of a moral 

vernment. No doubt the theologians who have set forth this theory, and 

who have expounded it from the pulpit, have sometimes seemed to make 
too much of it, and have sometimes even seemed to think that in the light of 
their theory the mysteries of redemption into which angels desire to look, are 
no longer mysterious ; but such is the infirmity of human nature. There are 
those on the other hand, who have felt that this theory is not all that it is 
sometimes assumed to be, and that there is more, far more, in God and his re- 
lations to man—far more in Christ and redemption, than can be explained by 
the analogies of huinan government. Such is, obviously, Dr. Bushnell’s feel- 
i But we think that in seeking for a more comprehensive view, he has not 
sufficiently regarded that aspect of the atonement which the New England 
theory contemplates. The mission of Christ into this world had a high rela- 
tion to the glory of God in other worlds and to other orders in the creation. 
But this, in the volume before us, is not merely overlooked but treated slight- 
ingly, and is spoken of as a lingering effect of astronomical theories that have 
disappeared from the almanacs. ‘Thus there are passages which are painful 
to many a devout and not unintelligent reader. 
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Yet it would be injustice toward the author if we should be understood as 
intimating that he denies, in every sense, the vicariousness of Christ’s suffer- 
ings or their value as a vindication of the Divine law. He admits— 


“ The necessity of some vicarious suffering, or expression made by suffering, that 
shall vindicate the law as effectively as the penalties remitted would have done, and 
thus shall save the moral rigor of God’s integrity, in the view of his subjects.”—p. 217. 


He says again— 
“In a word, we must be made to feel, in the very article of forgiveness, when it is 


offered, the essential and eternal sanctity of ’s law—His own immovable ad- 
herence to it, as the only basis of order and well-being in the universe.”—p. 218. 

And again— 

“It was needful that Christ, in his life and sufferings, should consecrate or recon- 
seerate the desecrated law of God, and give it a more exact and imminent authority 
than it had before—this, too, without any thing of a penal quality in his passion, 
without regarding him as bearing evil to pay the release of evil, or as under any in- 
fliction or frown of God, and yet doing it by something expressed in his life and 
death.”—p. 219. 


But the defect of all this is that the necessity thus recognized is a necessity 
existing in us, and not in the exigencies of God’s universal government. 

The limits of this notice will not allow us to say any thing of the third dis- 
course which is “on Dogma and Spirit,” or of the preliminary dissertation. 
Of those portions of the volume, nothing can be said to any purpose without 
saying more than we have room for. The relations which Dr. B. is recognized 
as sustaining to the New Englander, required us to say what we have said on 
the great doctrines discussed in the first and second discourses; but there 
seems to be no present necessity for our pursuing the discussion. While our 
readers will see on the other hand, that Dr. B.’s views, on those great doc- 
trines are not of course our views, we are not unwilling to have them infer on 
the other hand, if they please, that the New Englander is not likely, at present, 
to enter into any new theological controversy. 

Mr. Turnbull’s “ Review” is of the same character with his large work, to 
which it is an Appendix. He dissents from Dr. B.’s “theories” firmly and 
earnestly, but courteously and with many manifestations of a spirit which val- 
ues the devotional in religion above the dogmatic. We can not refrain from 
quoting a single specimen. 

“Thus, by a happy inconsistency, Dr. B. vindicates the ineffable mystery of the 
Sacred Trinity ; so that at the close of his elaborate, but unsatisfactory discourse, we 
find ourselves standing with him, before the throne of God and of the Lamb, protest- 
ing against his errors, and yet adoring together the one, true, and eternal God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; One in Three, and Three in One. Here, then, in this single 
= view, we give him the right hand of fellowship. Casting away all intangi- 
‘le speculations and theories as useless and worse than useless, and recognizing one 
God and one Savior, who is above all, through all, and in all, let us go forth to en- 
throne Jesus Christ, in the hearts of our fellow men, as the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.”—p. 30. 


The Complete Works of Joux M. Mason, D.D. In four volumes. Edited by 
his Son, Esenezer Mason. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


Peruaprs there is, on the whole, no greater name in the history of the Ameri- 
can pulpit, than the name of Joun M. Mason. Although like all other names 
of men illustrious as orators, it is greater in tradition than in the written me- 
morials that outlive their author and are transmitted to succeeding generations, 
these volumes will be found sufficient to justify the celebrity of” their author. 
If the reader will remember how much of the effect of eloquence depends on 
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that in the orator which can not be written, and if he will also remember that in 
all the externals of eloquence, as well as in the magnetic power of sensibility 
which utters itself in every tone and attitude and motion and look of the 
speaker whom his subject has inspired, Dr. Mason was preéminent,—he will 
find in these volumes that which when garnished with all the ornaments, and 
illuminated with all the fire of living utterance, must have held the hearers in 
rapt attention, and must have carried along their feelings and convictions as 
with the might of a resistless current. 

The first collected edition of these works was published soon after the au- 
thor’s death, nearly twenty years ago. They are classical in the literature of 
the American churches, and are er to any well furnished library. Ac- 
cordingly there is a steady demand for them, as for other works of classical 
value. The present edition includes some pieces which, we believe, are now 
for the first time published. Its value is also increased by a graceful “ Intro- 
duction,” the more interesting because it was the last work of the editor, who 
was suddenly removed from among the living, just as the edition was ready to 
be published. 


Labor and other Capital: The rights of each secured and the wrongs of both 
eradicated. Or an Exposition of the cause why few are wealthy and many 
poor, and the Delineation of a system, which, without infringing the rights 
of property will give to labor its just reward. By Epwarp Ke.ioce, Au- 
thor of “Currency, the evil and the remedy.” New York: Published by 
the Author. 8vo. pp. 298. 


We shall probably have occasion to give some account of this book here- 
after. At present we will only say that it is evidently the work of a very 
earnest and benevolent man, whe has expended much thought upon it, and, as 
we think, to very little purpose ; and that—not to insist on the solecism of the 
title, which is very much as if a man should write a book about ‘animals and 
other vegetables,’ or about ‘horses and other steam-engines’—we are at a loss 
to understand how a man of so much intelligence, and with money enough at 
his command to publish and circulate so large a volume, can be so mistaken 
about the nature of money and its relation to other commodities, 


eo - v 


Nineveh and its Remains: With an Account of a visit to the Chaldean Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis or devil-worshipers ; and an Inquiry into 
the manners and arts of the ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layarp, 
Esq., D.C.L. New York: George P. Putnam. 8vo. 2 vols. 


Tue world has not yet recovered from its astonishment at the disinterment 
of Pompeii. But here is a disinterment far more wonderful. The explorations 
in Egypt, and the deciphering of the mysterious inscriptions on her monu- 
ments that had been illegible for centuries, have opened volumes of history 
that had long seemed to have been sealed up forever. And now just as the 
arrowhead characters of old Persian inscriptions are beginning to be legible, 
Nineveh—the Nineveh of Sardanapalus and Semiramis—the Nineveh which 
was visited by Jonah, and against which Nahum uttered his burning prophe- 
cies—is uncovered, and we see her splendor in her grave, as the fortunate 
traveler among “the tombs of Etruria” looks in at the opening of the sepulcher 
of some old Lucumo who died ere Rome was a republic. “Here,” says Prof. 
Robinson, introducing these volumes to the American public, “ we have to do 
not with hoary ruins that have borne the brunt of centuries in the presence 
of the world, but with a resurrection of the monuments themselves. It is the 
disentombing of temple-palaces from the sepulcher of ages, the recovery of 

metropolis of a powerful nation from a long night of oblivion. Nineveh, 
‘the great city of three days journey’ that was ‘laid waste and there was none 
to mourn her,’ whose greatness sank when that of Rome had just begun to 
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rise, now stands forth again to testify to her own splendor, and to the civiliza- 
tion and power and splendor of the Assyrian empire. This may be said, thus 
far, to be the crowning historical discovery of the nineteenth century.” 
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